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Security Issues 
Under Federal | 
Control in July 


Trade Commission, With 
New Power, Will Have Ac- 
tive Authority Over Float- 
ing of Stocks and Bonds 


Will Correct Evils. 


Says Mr. Roosevelt 


Government Will Protect the 


Investor But Will Not Pass. 
Judgment on the Soundness— 


Of Security Offerings 


Equipped with six new powers the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission will begin during | 


the first week of July the active control oi 
security issues in American 
markets. 


President Roosevelt. May 27, signed the | 


act which grants the regulatory powers 
to the Commission. Forty days after sign- 
ing the act will take effect. ‘Text of the 
new law is printed on page 8.) 

The’ six main features of the act 
registration with the Commission of in- 
formation about forthcoming security 
sues, supervision of the advertisemenis of 
securities. power on the part of the Com- 


mission to issue stop orders against any 


issue, exemption of certain Federal, State 
and municipal issues, personal responsi- 
bility of officers for misinformation con- 


cerning their security offerings, and four , 


specific remedies in case of fraud. 
Telling the Investor 


Behind the‘act is the basic intention ol 
informing the investor of the facts con- 


cerning the securities to be offered for sale | 


in interstate Commerce. In addition the 
act is intended to protect investors against 
fraud and musrepresentation, 

Bu-einess, it is hoped, will benefit’ trom 
the act through the protection 


honest means, will be afforded against dis- 


honest competition, according to a state-, 


ment issued by the Commission. Public 
confidence will be restored, and capital 
which has been hesitant because of fraud- 
ulent security deals may again enter thé 
channels of finance and commerce. 
Nevertheless. it is not intended that the 
Government shall be placed in the posi- 


tion of passing judgment on ihe sound: | 


ness of the security offerings. 
Statement by President 

Upon signing the bill the President is- 
sued a Statement expressing his satisfac- 
tion over enactment of the measure. The 
statement follows: : 

“It gives me much Satisfaction (0 sign, 
the Ravburn-Fletcher Securities Bill. and 


I know I express national fecling in con- : 


gratulating Congress on its passage. For 
this measure at last translates some ele- 
mentary standards of right and wrong 
into law. Events have made it abundantly 
clear that the merchandising of securities 
is really traffic in the economic and social 
welfare of our people. 

“Such traffic’'demands the utmost good 
faith and fair dealing on the part of those 
engaged in it. If the country 1s to flourish, 
capital must be invested in enterprise. But 
those who seek to draw upon other people s 
money must be wholly candid regarding 


the facts on which the investor's judg- , 


ment is asked. 
Will Correct Evils 

“Ty that end this bill requires the pub- 
licity necessary for sound investment. It 
is. of course, no insurance against errors 
of judgment. That is the function of no 
government. It does give assurance, how- 
ever. that, within the limit of its powers, , 
the Federal Government will insist upon 
knewledge of the facts on which alone 
judgment can be based. 

“The new law will also safeguard 
against the abuses of high pressure sales- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Relief Expenses at 
__ All-time Peak —— 


Federal Disbursements Now im 
New Hands: Old Fund 


About Exhausted 

Federal participation in direct relief, 
work has passed from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the Emergency) 
Relicf Administration headed by Harry L. 
Hopkins. of New York. At ihe same time 
the Federal Government started granting 
instead of lending relief tunds to the 
States. 

Relief expendiiures reached an all-time, 
peak in March, $39,000,000, according to. 
reports from 120 cities to the Department 
of Labor. but they are believed to have} 
dropped in April. 

Mr. Hopkins, former relief director in| 
New York State. was sworn in May 22.| 
Funds totaling more than $5,000,000 were 
granted to eight States shortly after he 
took office. He has a fund of $500,000,000 at | 
his disposal. The old relief fund of $300.- 
000,000 was abou! exhausted. 

Mr. Hopkins said 16.000,000 people are 
on relief rolls. He expressed the hope that 
work relief being pianned by the Presi- 
dent. wouid largely replace direct relief. 

At the present rate, relief will be cost- 
ing the country $1.000.000.000 a vear, Mr 
Hopkins predicted. 

Federal. State and local governmental | 
funds furnished 90 per cent of the relief 
money spent in the 120 reporting cities 
during March. Private relief funds} 
dropped 50 per cent between March, 1932. | 
and March. 1933. while Government funds | 
increased 75 per cent. | 

Approximately -1.065,164 families were on | 
the relief rolls of 772 agencies in 120 cities” 
during March. an increase of 7 per cent. 
over February. Expenditures increased 11 | 
per cent to a iotal of $39.000,000. The | 
humber of families on the rolls was 34 per, 
cent higher than a year agc and expendi- 
tures were 37 per cent higher. 


financial» 


are: | 


which | 
honest enterprise. seeking funds through | 


‘associations 


NEW BREWERIES 
OPENING DAILY 


Number Operating Still is 800 
Below Figure Prevailing 
In Preavcar Period 


ego’ breweries were opened at the rate 
of three a day during the first two 
weeks of May. bui there still is room for 
expansion in the brewing industry. 

Dr. James M. Doran. Commissioner ot 
Industrial Alcohol, announces that 42 new 
breweries were licensed between May 1 
and May 15 by the Federal Government 
to make beer, bringing the total of legal! 
‘breweries up to 236. They were scattered 
over 24 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Michigan was the onlv new State to 
report breweries during the first half of 
the month. Wisconsin continued to lead 
the list with the greatest number of oper- 
ating plants, with Pennsylvania second 
and New York third. 

Between 800 and 1,000 additional brew- 
-eries could be adJed to the present num- 
ber before the toial reaches the levels of 
-pre-prohibition years. There were never 
less than 1,000 operating in any vear prior 
to the enactment of the drv laws and as 
many as 1400 were reported in some of 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


Broadening of Relief 
For the Home Owner 


Houses Up to $25.000 Now 
‘Included; 50° Per Cent 
Credit When Mortgagor 
Will Not Refinance 


Further relief for home owners in cities 
and other communities is provided in the 
revised mortgage finance bill ‘(H. R. 5240) 
how pending on the Senate calendar. 

The bill passed the House April 28 and 
was favorably reported May 23 by 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reneyv, Which made a number of amend- 
ments designed to enlarge the relief it 
‘gives to those burdened with morigages. 

First, the Committee raised from $10900 
to $25.000 the maximum value of any 
‘home which may come under the terms of 
legislation. 
Direct Cash Advances 
| Secowd, ‘t raises from 30 to 50 per cent 
‘of property value the amount which may 
be advanced in cash to home owners 
| where they can not arrange with creditors 
to take interest-guaranteed bonds in place 
of the mortgages thev now hold. 

Third. it permits the bill to applv to 
'dwellings in which as many as four fam- 


ilies ar living. instead of limiting it to 
three-familv dwellings. 
The bill as it stands authorize. the 


‘Home Owners Loan’ Corporation which it 


creates to exchange its bonds for mort- 
gages on small homes up to a total of 806 
per cent of the value of the property. 

It still provides for a $2,000.000,000 ex- 
pansion of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration bond issue authority to replace 
mortgages of distressed home owners. 

The kloan Corporation would operate 
under the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board created by the last Congress, To 
avoid any dupliggtion it repeals section 
4 ‘d) of that Act's provision for direct 
loans to home owners bv Federal home 
loan banks but leaves the system to con- 
tinue as a reserve system for home financ- 
ing institutions and permits expansion of 
its resources to enable additional loans 
on a large scale to owners occupying their 
homes or holding such homes as home- 
steads. 

A Reserve Svstem 

The Federal Government. through the 
Treasury. would subscribe $200.000.000 cap- 
ital for the Loan Corporation. to be paid 
irom Reconstruction “inance Corporation 
funds secured from its authority to issue 
the $2.000,000,000 in 18-year 4 per cent 


bonds whose interest the Governmen: 
guarantees. 
The bill authorizes appropriation of 


$100,000,000 to be immediately available to 
enable the Treasury to subscribe for pre- 
ferred shares in Federal savings and loan 
to encourage local mutual 
thrift institutions and an additional $250.- 
000 to enable the Federal Home Loan 
Bunk Board to encourage local thrift and 
local home financing associations. 


Continental United States, Alaska. Ha- 


wali, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
come under the terms of the proposed law. 


Complaints Pour in to Government 


Under Revised Plan 


the 


A 


making. 


One loophole in the revenue laws through which 
the wealthy have escaped income taxes already is 
being plugged by Congress. A general overhauling 
ot the tax laws, to make them more effective on 
large incomes, is being developed at the Treasury 
and by committees of the House and Senate. 

. Defects in the present law have been brought 
out by the Senate investigation of J. P. Morgan & 
Company’s banking house, by Federal Trade Com- 
mission studies of public utilities companies, and 
by work of the Congressional Joint Committee on 


Internal Revenue and Taxation. 


The Joint Committee has found several of these 
weak spots in the law that are costing the Gov- 


ernment large sums annually. 


Removing Deductions. One is the provision per- 
mitting a tax deduction in one year based on “cap- 
ital net loss” in the preceding year. a 
loss is the Joss sustained in the sale of securities 
or other property for at least two years, when the 
sale price is less than the price at which the hold- 


ings were bought. 


This section of the revenue act is in process of 
The House on May 26 adopted an 
armnendment to the industrial recovery bill taking 
out of the law the privilege of a deduction in one 
year for a loss of the preceding year. 


elimination. 


then passed the bill. 


Another loophole in the present law is the method 
by which corporations have been able in many 
instances legally to avoid payment of taxes on In- 
come by reorganizations which take their receipts 
The joint commit- 
tee is now giving serious consideration to means 


out of the category of income. 


of stopping this practice. 


L. H. Parker, counsel for the committee, states 
that several other important loopholes in the law 
the committee 
ready: to discuss them publicly. Means are being de- 
veloped, however, to-increase the Feder: | revenues 
by tightening the Jaws in these directions also, 

The Federal Trade Commission, in its investl- 
gation of public utilities, noted several instances 
where large tax payments have been avoided by 
utility corporations by various devices. 
stance is that of a corporation which wished to sell 
certain stock holdings at a large profit, but of 
course Was averse to paving an income tax on the 
A new corporation was formed, and 
certain interchanges of securities were made. The 
net result was that the ¢ash piice of the stock 


have been found, but 


transaction. 


Nation’s Birth Rate Now Lowest on Record--- 
Possible De 


Desire to Maintain Higher 
Standard of Living Is 
Believed a Factor 


present girth rate in the United 
States is too |uw to maintain the pop- 
ulation at its present level. 

If it were not for ‘he fact that there is 
a large proportion of persons in_ the 
younger age groups. due io the much 
larger birth rate 20 to 25 veurs ago, there 
would now be a deciine in the Nation's 
population instead of an annual increase 
of about 800.006. 

The Falling Birth Rate 

Preliminary figures received by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, covering a majority 
of the States. indicate that the number of 
births for each 1,000 of population in 1932 
fell below 18, the lowest on record. In 
1915, when the Bureau began making an- 
nual reports of births in this country, the 
rate Was 25.1. The indicated rate for 1932 
is about 4 per cent below that for 1931. 

This information is derived from Wil- 
lard C. Smith, assistant statistician of the 
Division of Vital Statistics. Bureau of the 
Census, who says that the effects of the 


NEW national system of taxation, designed 
to compel corporations and the wealthy to 
pay their share of income taxes, is in the 


+ 


Of Schemes to Swindle Job Seekers 


“rackets” which vic- 

4 timize unemployed to the extent of 
many thousands of dollars have grown 
curing the depression. Gaudily pre- 
parec circulars describing prospective 
jobs in South America or employment 
on Government construction are among 
the principal devices used by these s0- 
Called emplovment agencies to secure 
chnroilments. 

It is revealed at the Departmeft of 
Labor that hundreds of letters of com- 
plaint have been received at the Depart- 
ment during recent months. Most of 
these employmint “rackets” are careful 
tc stay within the law so ii is impos- 
sible to prosecu'e them, the Department 
pointed out. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
points out that one oi the most active 
employment rackets during recent 
months has been organized to capitalize 


the publicity which has been given the 


Tennessee Valley Project. 

In their advertising and circulars 
these agencies lead unemploved to be- 
leve that there \s great opportunity for 
work on ihe Muscle Shoals development, 
explains Miss Peikins. In return for an 
enrollment fee they promise to place un- 
employed on a register which will give 


them preference in securing employ- 
ment at Muscle Shoals. 

“The claims and promises of these 
agencies are’ unfounded.” savs Miss 
Perkins, “all positions on Government 
work projects will be filled through Fed- 
eral, State. and municipal agencies. des- 
ignated by the Government and entirely 
iree of cost.” 

Many of these concerns preying on the 
unemployed in the present distressful 
conditions, call themselves “information 
services’ and advertise that jobs are 
available in South America and that 
they will provide information as to 
where these jobs may be. oviained. 7 

Persons. ansWering such advertise- 
ments are supplied with circulars de- 
scribing “opportunities” of employment 
in South America. They are told that 
upon payment of a fee ranging from 50 
cents to a $1 they will be kept informed 
of all opportunities for employment 
which arise. 

The difficulty in checking such prac- 
tices. “it is pointed out at the Depart- 
ment, is that the agencies are careful 
to stay within the law in the wording 
of their circulars and also because it is 
easy to establish such agencies and they 
can be readily moved. 


officials. 


the law 
its letter. 


The tax problem came to 
over methods of financing the great public works 
program contained in the measure. 
proposals were for increased normal income tax 
rates together with a higher tax on gasoline, and 
a general sales tax on manufactures. 
attacked as burdensome on those having small 
incomes, but the increased income rates 


Capital net 


in the House. 


brought up. 
The House 


Was adopted. 
The 


President 
creased taxes adopted by Congress to finance public 
works When Federal revenues increase enough to 
Warrant this action. Should the efforts to plug up 
the loopholes by which income taxes have been 


General Overhauling of Tax System — 
To Stop Leaks Under Existing Laws 


Government Leslae Millions in Revenue Every Year---The Effort to Make the 
Wealthy and Corporations Pay Their Share 


came into the control of the corporation which had 
Wished to sell; the stock came into the control of 
the corporation Which wished to buy it; but there 
had been no actual sale. 
took the form of exchanges of securities, which, 
under the revenue laws, are not taxable. 

At the Treasury, Lewis Douglas, Director of the 
budget, and D. G. Acheson, Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, are directing their attention to the tax 
avoidance problem. 

A General Overhauling. A thorough revision of 
the revenue laws is to be proposed as a result 
of the Treasury investigation, according to Federal 
It is not intended to confine this action 
merely to a strengthening of weak spots, but to 
overhaul the statutes generally so as to compel tax- 
pavers to remit in accordance with the intent of 
rather than in accordance merely with 


The entire transaction 


the fore with a dispute 


The leading 


prevailed 


During consideration of..the measure, however, 
the subject of tax avoidance by the wealthy was 
A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Ways and Means brought in an amendment. to 
change the “capital net loss’ 


provision, and this 


is pledged to eliminate the. in- 


avoided prove successful, and revenues increase 


is not yet 


large incomes. 


in- 


accordingly, the result would be an elimination of 
the increase in normal income tax rates. 

This increase, it is contended, is a heavier burden 
on those having low incomes than on those having 
ones, so thac its-eliminaticn thro. cullee- 
tions trom corporations and the wealthy w 


stitute a shifting of the burden to those having 


The industrial recovery bill (H. R. 5755) passed 
the House May 26 by a vote of 324 to 76. provides 
for the raising of additional revenues of $221,000,- 
000 annually finance $3,300,000.000 public 
Works program. 
Senate committee. 

The additional revenue will be raised by means 

[Continued on Page 3. Column 1.] 


A similar bill is pending in a 


cline in Population Is Foreseen 
+ 


depression have merely accelerated the 
downward trend ‘ff the number of births. 


already pronounced in the decade before | 
1 9 


Duringe*the last 10 vears the birth rate 


has declined nearly 25 per cent while the) 


death rate has remained about the same. 
The number of children born annually has 
decreased almost 500,000 in spite of the 
increase in the total population. 
Greatest. Decline in Cities 
This decline in the birth rate has been 
nost accelerated in the cities. Whereas 10 
vears ago there were about enough chil- 
dren in the large cities to maintain the 
city population stationary without acces- 
sions trom the outside there now is about 
a 25 per cent deficit. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
other cities which are most purely 
American, have had the largest drop in 
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How Demand for Industrial 
Products May Be Altered 
By Present Trend 


birth-rate. 
no longer are more numerous than deaths. 


In the smaller cities, those under 100,- | 


000 population, there is a 10 to 15 per 
cent deficit in number of births necessary 
to maintain a stationary population. 

These facts indicate, says Mr. Smith. 
that the cities of the future will be de- 
pendent for their growth to an increasing 
extent upon the people attracted to them 
from the rural areas. 

Situation in Villages 

The rural nonfarm 

chiefly of the smaller villages now have a 


25 per cent surplus of children and the | 


farm population has a’ 50 per cent sur- 


Plus above the number necessary to main- | 


lain a stationary level of population. 

It is possible. Mr. Smith points out, that 
a part of the decrease which has occurred 
In recent years may be due to the fact 
that registration of births is somewhat less 
complete than it was in 1929. Lack of 
funds has hampered the work of a num- 
ber of the States in gathering vital sta- 
Astical data. 


Much more important factors in causing | 
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Presenting Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and of the Governments of the Forty-eight States 


Hines, 


‘ould con- | Commerce, 


In San Francisco the births’ 


areas, consisting 


(as nothing can be accomplished here.’ 

Business Goine Ahead 
Inereasing Speed 
eda | On Road to Recovery 


‘AVOID CAPITAL, 


VETERANS TOLD 


Facilities of Conditioning 
Camps in Washington 
Area Exhausted 


bapa cor who wish to join the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps should not 
come to Washington to seek the admis- 
sion to the conditioning camps. Condl- 
tioning camps in ihe Washington area 
already are filled te capacity by those 
who have taken advantage of the Presi- 
dent's offer to permit 25.000 veterans to 
join the emergency conservation work. 

This was announced May 27 at 
White House. which made public a 
by Brigadier General Frank 

Administrator of Veterans’ 
fairs. stating that because of the lack 
of any additional facilities for the Wash- 
ington area it will be iffipossible for the 
Veterans’ Administration to make any. 
further arrangements looking to the ad- | 
mission to this work of veterans in Wash- | 
ington. 

“To my mind.” General Hines said, “il 
is of the utmost urgency that veterans | 
now proceeding to Washington be urged 
to return to their homes, as well as tor, 
veterans planning to come to Washington | 


for this purpose to give up such plans, | 


the 
re- 


— 


Greater Activity in Output. 
Of Steel, Automobiles, | 
Textiles, Shoes and Oil 
Recorded in May 


Large Cities Ask 
Federal Help to 
Forestall Chaos 


Foundation of All Credit in 
Nation Endangered, May- 
ors Claim. Unléss-Gevern- 
ment Comes to Rescue 


Seek a Few Millions 


To Survive Crisis 


Health, Welfare, Schools, Fire 
And Police Protection Can 
Be Saved If Loans Are 
Given, Congress Is Informed 


The mavors of many of the large cities 
in the United States are endeavoring to 
forestall a condition of chaos which they 
insist threatens the very foundation of 
ull credit in the Nation, including that 
of the Federal Government. 

It is declared that if Congress will do 
for municipal corporations what has been 
wnd is being done for private corpora- 
ticns, no other consideration will be re- 
quired. 

A Few Millions Needed 

For a few million dollars, the mayors 
urge, the cities can be saved, their em- 
ploves paid, their health, welfare, educa~ 
tional, fire and police services continued, 
credit maintained, and they can “be tided 
over the most serious emergency that has 
ever contronted the American cities.” 

Banks are lending the municipalities 
lar less money than they did before the 


Business continues its upward trend. 

The most substantial gains in- 
dustrial production and general business 
since the,end of 1929 were reported dur- 
ing April and May. according to Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Production at factories and mines, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Boards 
index, advanced seven points during April, 
‘due largely to activity at steel mills, 
automobile. plants, textile mills, shoe fac- 
tories and oil fields. The increase in the 
‘index was the largest since the end of 
1924, 

Bue'ness on Higher Level 

( aceGeding vo Lie Dep: riment of 
general business probably 
_achieved a level higher than that of the 
‘corresponding ‘month a vear ago. The 
Department says this will be the first 
‘time since 1929 that any month has shown 
an increase over the same period in the 
preceeding year. 

Improvement in. eight major financial 
and business divisions during April and 
‘the first half of May. were reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board ip its monthly 
‘summary of economic conditions. 

The Board also revealed that almost all 
the money which was withdrawn by banks 


and individuals during the month and a 


ihalf preceding the end of the banking 
| holiday had been returned, easing the 
pwr on the credit structure. Of the 
$1.930,000,000 withdrawn, all but $200,000,- 
000 has been returned. 

Eight Fields of Improvement 

| The eight fields in which the Board 
noted improvement were: Production, em- 
ployment, bank credit, deposits, depart- 
‘ment store sales, freight traffic, wholesale 
| prices. and construction. 


Employment pay-roll increases 


| which accompanied the large pick-up 
_in production were some what smaller 
than the losses occasioned by the 


March banking holiday, the Board said. 
The increase in bank loans was most pro- 
neunced in New York City, where report- 
ine member banks added $400.000,000 to 
their total loans and investments between 
the middle of April and the middle of 
May. 
Deposits in member banks 


New York 


also increased by $400,000,000 during the, 


same period, and only about a third of 
the increase was due to interbank depos- 
its. The growth of deposits is coupled with 
‘the diminishing of hoarding«and the re- 
turn of currency. 
Trends of Other Economic Factors 

Department store sales and freight traf- 
fic--the two factors through which the 
Board measures distribution—showed in- 
creases of more than the usual seasonal 
amount during April and the first part ot 
May. Carloadings were above last year's 
level during the past week, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce points out. 

Construction remained dormant during 
April. It increased somewhat in May, but 
both the Board and the Department. of 
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Where Are the Atlantic Icebergs ?--- 


cruise 


Coast Guard Baffled, Calls Off Patrol 


JHAT have become of the icebergs 

in the North Atlantic Ocean? 
This is a mystery which will ehgage 
the attention of the United States 
Coast Guard in an effort to find a 


scientific solution of a puzzling con- 
dition. 


\ 


In the absence of’a necessity to pro- 
tect trans-Atlantic navigation from the 
menace of icebergs, the annual ice pa- 
‘rol of Coast Guard cutters has been 
called off for this year. Instead, a 
into waters of the Far North, 
where ice conditions are to be observed 
and the opinions of natives. consulted, 
has been directed. 

The United States Coast Guard con-— 
aucts the International Ice Patrol. for 
the observation and study of iceberg 
movements and for safeguarding navi- 
gation from iceberg menace. 

In any normal year, such as the year 
1932, icebergs break away from the 
Arctic glaciers and drift from the north 


in a path that takes them east of the 

Grand Banks off Newfoundland into 
' the lanes of trans-Atlantic travel— 

about 40 degrees 5 minutes north lati- 

tude for eastward bound travel and 41 
_ degrees 5 minutes latitude—along about 
the meridian at 47 degrees of longitude. 
before they melt away. 

What is holding back the icebergs in 
this year 1933 from this normal drift? 
Why was 1932 a normal iceberg year? 
Why. was 1931, for the first time in the 
recorded chronology of iceberg move- 
ments, a year of no icebergs? 

_ Has the course of the Gulf Stream 
moved closer to the Atlantic seaboard 
of fhe United States—as recently sug- 
gested in a statement from an observer 
who has laid his views before the 
American Government—and been di- 
verted into new channels so that float- 
ing icebergs are melted at a point much 
larther north than usual under con- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column'2.) 


| 


war and although “practically every city 
has cut its budget to the bone.” a large 
‘sadditional number of cities within a rela- 
jtavely short time will be forced io default 
‘on their bonds for‘ the first time in 
tiistory, 

Fall Back on Congress 

The only source of relief is in acti 


| by Congress at the present session, a 
| cording to a petition of the United Sta 
‘Conterence of Mayors. The petition 
uddressed to the presiding officer of 
Senate, the Speaker of the Hous 
Chairman of the House Ways. and ‘ 

Committee and the Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Commitiee. It Was pre- 
sented May 25 by Mayor Daniel Hoan, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., and Mayor ‘T, 
Semmes Walmsley, of New Orleans, La., 
following. a conterence in Washington, 
May 24, by the mayors of 50 cities. 

The mayors waat the Reconstruction Fi- 
hance Corporation Act amended to au- 
thorize the purchase of or loans upon tax 
anticpation or tax delinquency certificates 
or notes of municipalities and public bodies 
in the ratio of 75 per cent of the 1933 or 
Current taxes and 50 per cent of those 
due. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary 
is considering in executive session the Wil- 
cox bill (H. R. 5267) for adjustment of 
municipal debts, as an amendment to the 
Federal bankruptcy law. 

Hfouse Considering Bill 

This measure provides that any munici- 
pality or other political subdivision, includ- 
ing school, drainage, irrigation, levee, 
sewer, Or paving improvement or other 
district may file a petition stating the tax- 
ing district is insolvent or unable to meet 
its; debts as they mature, or is about to be 
iu that condition, and desires to effect a 
Plan of readjustment of its debts upon 
the basis of its capacity to pay. 

The petition presented by the mayors 
follows: 

We, the undersigned, being mayors of 
90 of the largest cities of the United States 
and representing as we do the consensus 
of opinion of the 93 cities with a popula- 
tion of 50.000 and over. and representing 
45 per cent of the population of the 


[Continued on Page 14. Column 7.] 


A New Farm System | 
-_—In Operation —— 


Debt Relief Advanced, Trade 
Groups Organize, Price. 
‘atsing Is Planned 


The recently enacted farm relief bill 
aiveady is making itself felt through the 
beginning of actual relief to farmers from 
some of the debt burden by refinancing 
with Federal aid; through the beginning 
Of negotiations for trade agreements de- 
signed to give the farmer a greater re- 
turn for his products: and through the 
effects of preliminary organization to put 
price-raising features of the law into 
emect. 


A farmer in Abraham 
Lincoln's home county (‘Sangamon County, 
Tit), received the first loan, of $3,500, se- 
;cCured by a mortgage on the farm he has 
“owned and operated for more than 30 
years. By May 20, the agent at St. Louis 
to the Farm Loan Commissioner had 
closed 20 loans totaling $71,000, other 
‘agents were starting to make loans, and 
{inquiries and requests for loans had been 
received from more than 4,000 farmers. 
Sealing Down of Debts 

Some of the loans made involved the 
scaling down of debts by farmers’ cred- 
itors so that refinancing could be made 
possible under the law. Creditors accepted 
this arrangement, feeling assured that they 
would receive more actual payment on 
their debts than if the full amount were 
carried on the books. Agents for each 
ct! the 12 Federal land bank districts have 
now been appointed, and the program of 
refinancing farmers’ debts from $200.000,- 
000 of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


\ LContinued on Page 10. Column 7.] 
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Signed the act, the first loan had been 
| hiade under the agricultural credit pro- 
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Policy Inaugurated by Re- 
serve Board; Work for 


Security. 
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New Power, Will Have Ac- 


tive Authority Over Float- 
ing of Stocks and Bonds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
manship in security flotations. It will re- 
quire full disclosure of all the private 
interests on the part of those who seek 
to sell securities to the public. 

“The Act is thus intended to Correct 
some of the evils which have been so 
glaringly revealed in the private exploita- 
tion of the public's money. This law 
and its effective administration are steps 
in a program to restore some old-fash- 
ioned standards of rectitude. Without 
such an ethical foundation, economic well- 
being cannot be achieved.” 

In brief the act provides five 
which the investor can inform himself or 
will be protected. They are: 

(1) Thirty-two different 


group issuing securities when the securi- 
ties are registered. Copies of any or all 


of these statements, designed to show the | 


condition of the company and the rea- 


ways 


statements | 
must be filed with the Commission by any | 


| 


A BROGATING THE “GOLD CLAUSE.” A joint 


resolution was introduced in Congress May 26, 

with the support of the ‘Administration, to 
abrogate the. so-called geld clause in all obligations, 
public and private, past and future, and to make such 
obligations payable in American legal tender money. 
The purpose of the legislation is explained at the 
White House and at the Treasury as regularizing the 
existing situation under the gold policy of the Gov- 
ernment and also to clarify the language of the cur- 
rency expansion provisions of the recently enacted 
farm relief legislation. Thai Act made all currencies 
of the United States legal tender for all public and 
private debts. Doubt had arisen, however, whether 
an obligation calling specifically for payment in gold 
could be satisfied by other forms of money. The pro- 
posed legislation, Secretary Woodin explains, removes 
that doubt and gives both debtors and creditors a 


4 per cent to 6 per cent on the first $4,000 and from 
8 to 10 per cent on incomes above that figure. These 
rates also are applied to incomes received from stock 
dividend payments not now taxable. The Federal 

gasoline tax is inéreased from one cent to one and 
ima quarters cents a gallon. Another amendment 
provides that all net losses, including capital losses, 
shall be applied against income in the taxable year 
in which they occurred. The law now permits such 
losses to be carried over one year. 


In addition to the public works program the meas- 
ure provides generally for industrial contro! through 
setting aside the antitrust laws to permit industrial 
and trade agreements, either voluntarily or under 
compulsion, to bring about fair competition and regu- 
late production. The bill now goes to the Senate. 
Inasmuch as it is described as the keystone of the 
Administration’s whole reconstruction program its 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES * * 


set up in both the Steagall and Glass bills becomes 
effective in’ July, 1934. Another Senate amendment 
reduced from two years to one year the time allowed 
banks to divorce their security affiliates, and _ still 
another change gives banking houses engaged chiefly 
in an investment business one year instead of two to 
stop receiving deposits. 

Interest on demand deposits in banks is prohibited 
in both bills and the Senate measure extends this pro- 
hibition to deposits of that character in the Postal 
Savings Banks. 

* * 


TEP TOWARD CREDIT EXPANSION. As a 
S step toward expansion and higher price levels 
the Treasury May 23 authorized the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to buy $25,000,000 worth of Federal Gov- 
ernment securities in the open market. This action is 
taken under the permissive authority conferred upon 


|| future, according to Dr. 


|| Dollar Stabilization Be- 


gun by Treasury 


Credit inflation and the intensive study 


_Of dollar stabilization abroad were two new 


developments in the field of money and 


‘credit during the past week. 


Credit inflation came with the buying 
Of $25.000.000 worth of Government se- 
curities in the open market by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Appointment of Dr, 
O. M. W. Sprague, former economic ad- 
viser to the Bank of England, to the 
post of executive assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury signalized the bee | 
ginning of stabilization work. 

Stabilization of Dollar 

_Whetier credit inflation will be con- 
tinued beyond last week depends upon 
the trend of business activity, Secretary 
Woodin explained. Stabilization of. the 


dollar, on the other hand, has not begun 


and is a matter still lying largely in the 
Sprague. 


sons surrounding the security issue, will be clear definition of their legal status. Also, he said, early consideration and passage in that body 1s ex- the President by the inflation provisions attached to “a aa ae ane 
furnished to investors who ‘ask for them it makes clear that no future public 7 apne —. pected. the recently enacted farm relief legislation. That act ‘doubt, the Federal reserve system took 
1e White House 


at a fee which the Commission may fix. 
Among other things which the 32 state- 


ments will show are the balance sheet ot. 


the issuing company, its profit and loss 
statement. its articles of incorporation and 
the underlying agreements affecting the 
issue. 

Estimates of Proceeds 

Other statements will show the ¢ésti- 
mated net proceeds to be realized from 
the issue, the specific purposes for which 
the money is to be used, and the expenses 
surrounding the issue including commis- 
sions and fees paid to underwriters. 
The price at which the security is to be 
sold to the public must also be listed. 

To show the general character of the. 
issuer, one statement must state the busi- 
ness engaged in. In addition the funded 
debt, capitalization and higher salaries of 
the company must be disclosed. 

In the act two separate lists of state- 
ments are laid down, one for domestic is- 
sues and another for offerings of foreign 
governments. In general, 
two lists follow the same outline. 

All this information will be on file with 
the Commission 20 days before the issu- 
ance of securities actually begins. During 
this “cooling off" period the Commission 
may investigate the proposed issue, the 
prospective investors are free to inform 
themselves on it throuch examination of 
the statements. 

Through this dissemination of informa- 
tion it is hoped that the most good may 
be derived from the act. 

(2) Supervision of advertisements is the 
second method whereby the act seeks to 
rotect the investor. The Commission may 

ll for the filing of any prospectus issued 

connection with any registered security. 


-the prospectus takes the form of a radio 


statement, the filing is obligatory. 


Unless the Commission rules otnerwise, | 


each prospectus must contain most of the 
information required when the security is 
registered and listed above. Certain docu- 
ments, like the articles of incorporation. 
are specifically exempt. 
Issuance of Stop Orders 

(3) The third device for protection in- 

volves Government intenvention and 


evoked much discussion in Congress before ' 
agreement was reached. As it now stands | 
its most important part provides that the ]|. 


Commission may issue a stop order against 
any security about which untrue state- 
ments have been made in the registra- 
tion statement. This section now reads: 

“If it appears to the Commission: at any 
time that the registration statement in- 
cludes any untrue statement of a ma- 
terial fact or omits to state any material 
fact required to be stated therein or neces- 
sary to make the statements therein not 
misleading, the Commission may, after 
notice by personal service or the sending 
_ Of confirmed telegraphic notice, and after 
opportunity for hearing ‘at a time fixed 
by the Commission) within 15 days after 
such notice by 
sending of such telegraphic notice, issue a 
stop order suspending the effectiveness of 
the registration statement. 

“When statement has _ been 
amended in accordance with such stop 
order the Commission shall so declare and 
thereupon the stop order shall cease to be 
effective.” 

Official Liability 

(4) The fourth provision seeks to in- 
sure accuracy and truthfulness in the 
registration statements of the _ issuing 


however, the 


personal service or the] 


me 


tions shall contain the gold clause. 
made it clear that the move has no connection with 
inflation. 


Secretary Woodin pointed out 
does not affect the Gold Standard Act of 1900 and 
that neither the gold content of the dollar nor the 
pledge to maintain all currencies at a par would be 
changed. Representative Steagall, who introduced 
the measure in the House, stated, however, that it 
was a declaration “by statute” of the abandonment of 
the gold standard. The resolution is scheduled for 
consideration in the House May. 29, but no date has 
been set for Senate action upon it. 


ROADENING THE HOME LOAN BILL. The 

Administration bill to extend Federal aid to 

mortgage burdened owners of small homes has 
been broadened by the Senate Banking Committee to 
which it was referred after passage by the House. 
The measure as reported to the Senate from that Com- 
mittee May 23 includes homes valued up to $25,000 
instead of the $15,000 limit set by the House. It also 
provides for cash advances up to 50 per cent of the 
value of a homestead for the purpose of taking up 

a partly retired mortgage, while the House limitation 
on this was 30 per cent. Four-family houses would 
be included in homes as defined in the bill instead of 
the House provision limiting the benefits of the plan 
to three-family dwellings. 

The plan does not make it mandatory on a mort- 
gage holder to exchange a mortgage for the proposed 
bonds. It was emphasized in the House debate on the 
measure that it contemplates a purely voluntary 
agreement between the mortgage owner and the home 
owner and that there is notPing compulsory in the 
proposal. 

In general the bill follows the President’s recom- 
mendations to Congress. It provides for the creation 
of a Home Owners Loan Corporation capitalized at 
$200,000,000 and empowered to issue bonds up to 
$2,000,000,000. The proposed corporation would ex- 
change 4 per cent bonds for existing mortgages. The 
interest on these bonds is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, but not the principal. The home owner is given 
15 years to amortize his debt to the Corporation at 
5 per cent. Authorization is made for the creation of 
a permanent system of Federal savings and loan 
associations under the Home Loan Bank Board. 

The bill will be taken up in the Senate at an early 
date. Members of the Banking Committee have taken 
ceeasion on the floor to characterize as incorrect state- 
ments that the bill would be abandoned if stubborn 
opposition to it developed. 

* 


NDUSTRIAL RECOVERY BILL. The President’s 
| industrial recovery bill passed the House May 26 
carrying $220,000,000 in new taxes to finance the 
$3,300,000,000 public works program for which it pro- 
vides. An effort on the floor to recommit the bill for 
the purpose of substituting a sales tax for the in- 
creased income and gasoline taxes it contains failed 
by a vote 265 to 137. 
Under the bill normal income taxes are raised from 


that the resolution. 


Ts: TRUTH IN SECURITIES ACT. Federal 


regulation of the flotation and sale of stocks 

and bonds became effective May 27 when 
President Roosevelt approv ed the so-called truth in 
securities bill. 


Designed to protect the investing public through 
full publicity, the act provides that before securities 
may be sold in interstate commerce, or before pros- 
pectuses or other advertising regarding them may 
cross. State lines, the issue must be registered with 
the Federal Trade Commission. Application for such 
registry must be accompanied by statements setting 
forth the financial condition of the issuing company, 
the purpose of the issue, receipts from securities sold 
in the previous two years, salaries paid to oflicials and 
other pertinent information. Much the same infor- 
mation is required to be filed with the Trade Commis- 
sion by’ sellers of foreign securities offered in the 
American market. These statements of information 
are open to the public. 


The major change in the measure was in the matter 
of the civil liability of the signers of these state- 
ments. Under the original Senate bill, the issuing 
company and the signers were made liable without 
regard to whatever care they may have used as to the 
accuracy of the registration statement. The House 
bill, howey er, measures liability in terms of “reason- 
able care’ and this language was written into the per- 
tected bill. Salesmen or distributors of stocks and 
bonds also are made civilly liable for misleading or 
deceptive statements. 

The act also creates a Corporation of Foreign Se- 
curity Holders to operate in the interests of American 
holders of foreign securities now in default. This 
corporation, through a directorate of 12 members, is 
empowered to negotiate for the resumption of pay- 
ments on defaulted foreign securities and is generally 
authorized to take such steps for the protection of 
these holders as it finds necessary. 


ANKING BILLS PASSED. Legislation for re- 
forms in the banking structure of the country, 

and including insurance of deposits, has passed 

both Houses of Congress. The Glass measure was ap- 
proved by the Senate May 25 following passage by the 
House May 23 of the Steagall bill, a companion meas- 
ure. Alike in their major provisions the two bills dif- 
fer in some respects and they now go to conference 
for adjustment of the differences. While banking re- 
form has not been regarded as strictly a part of the 
Administration’s legislative program, and Secretary 
Woodin has expressed dislike for certain provisions in 
the measures passed, approval by the President is 
predicted -by supporters of the plan in both Houses. 
An amendment offered by Senator Vandenberg was 
adopted by the Senate providing for virtually immedi- 
ate guarantee of bank deposits up to $2,500, includ- 
ing not only those in member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, but in solvent State banks outside 
the System as well. This provision is designed to 
cover the gap before the deposit insurance system as 


—$,000,000,000 of Government securities, 


authorizes the direct purchase of an aggregate of 
but Secre- 
tary Woodin stated he hoped it would not become 
necessary to utilize the full provision of the act. 
Further purchases will be made from time to time, 
he stated, as conditions justify. 


The immediate effect of this open market operation 
will be to release $25,000,000 in cash which will be 
made available to commercial banks through the 
Federal Reserve Banks for industrial and commercial 
loans. 

At the same time Secretary Woodin announced the 
appointment of Prof. Oliver W. M. Sprague of Harvard 
University, as financial and economic adviser to the 
United States Government. In this position, a new 
one in the Federal executive setup, Prof. Sprague who 
has been lately adviser to the Bank of England, will 
rank as executive assistant to the Secretary of - 
Treasury. 


LEET TO BE KEPT INTACT. Convinced by 
Fk further study that only small economies would 
result from placing one third of the fleet in 

rotating reserve, the plan has been abandoned. Under 
recent orders the system by which the combatant 
ships of the Navy would be in Navy Yards for six 
months and in active commission for 12 months would 
have been effective July 1. By this means it was 
originally estimated a saving of about $18,000,000 a 
vear could be effected but closer investigation con- 
vinced naval authorities that the saving would amount 
to only about $5,500,000 and in view of this Secretary 
Swanson May 24 stated the plan had been discarded. 

Under the general economy plan the Navy is ex- 
pected to cut its budget for next year by about $55,- 
000,000 and a special board headed by Assistant Sec- 
retary Roosevelt is making studies to that end. 

Secretary Swanson stated that while it was hoped 
to avoid. wholesale retirements the economy plans 
probably would include retirement of “discontented 
and inefficient officers” whose records make it evident 
they will never be promoted. 

* 


MPEACHMENT TRIAL OF FEDERAL JUDGE. 
Concluding its first impeachment trial in 20 years 
the Senate May 24 acquitted Federal Judge Harold 

Louderback of the Northern California District. of 
the charges brought against him by managers on the 
part of the House. These charges alleged improper 


and unlawful conduct on the part of the jurist in the 


appointment of incompetent receivers and in fixing 
excessive fees for receiverships and partiality and 
favoritism in such appointments. These were included 
in five counts in the articles of impeachment and 
Judge Louderback was acquitted on each. 

A two thirds vote would have been required for 
conviction and the highest vote against him was on 
the fifth count which was in effect a general and in- 
clusive indictment of the respondent’s fitness for the 
Federal bench. The vote on this was 45 guilty and 
34 not guilty. The trial occupied the Senate for 10 
days to the virtual exclusion of legislative proceed- 
ings. 


‘Government securities. 
was the beginning of inflation and that 


-acvise 
‘money questions. 


another step toward easier 
ditions. 


money con- 
The discount rate of the New 


York Federal Reserve Bank was cut from 
2 to 2's per cent, making borrowing by 
the member banks less costly and lower- 


ing one of the barriers to the use of re- 
serve bank credit. 


Credit Available to Banks 


This step as well as the open market 
buying was calculated to make stores of 
credit available to banks in the hope that 
they would use it to grant loans to and 
buy investments in business. The open 
market buying sought to do so by trans- 
ferring Government _ securities, held 
largely by banks, from banks to the re- 
serve banks, and replacing them with 
money or credit which the banks would 


_ be inclined to lend. The lowering of the 
'discount rate sought to do so by making 


the Federal reserve bank credit. facilities 
more easily available to member banks. 
Open Market Purchases _ 
First formal announcement of the im- 


| pending inflation move came from Secre- 


tury Woodin on the morning of May 23. 
He declared that open market purchases 
by the Federal Reserve banks had not yet 
started bul that they probably would soon, 
He added that “it is up to the Reserve 
Board now,” indicating that, following the 
procedure laid down in the Thomas 
amendment, the President had requested 
the Reserve banks to begin buying Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Later in the day Secretary Woodin an- 
nounced that the banks had been au- 
thorized to buy up to $25,000,000 worth of 
He said that this 


ii was being started in order “to keep 


‘things moving.” 


By buying Government securities and 


/keeping them out of the hands of banks, 
‘the normal market for a large share of 
| them, the Reserve banks seek to force 
|, money which otherwise would be invested 
| in them to lie idle in the banks. 
|) te put this money to,some profitable work, 


In order 


banks may 
freely. 


grant lines of credit more 


Dr. Sprague Named 
On the same day that he announced the 
beginning of inflation, May 23, Secretary 
Woodin formally made public the appoint- 
ment of-Dr. O. H. W. Sprague, former eco- 
nomic advisor to the Bank of England, as 


Special assistant in the Treasury Depart- 
‘ment. 
i'May 24, centers the movement to stabilize 


In Dr. Sprague, who was sworn in 


the value of the dollar abroad. He will 
the Treasury on _ international 


At the time of Dr. Sprague’s appoint- 


‘ment the Treasury Department indicated 


that America probably would not set up 


an equalization fund to stabilize the dollar 
such as the fund now being used by the 


Bank of England to limit fluctuations in 


the pound. Plans were tentative at that 
‘date, however, 


it was said 

After being sworn in on May 24 Dr. 
Sprague indicated that no machinery 
would be set up in an effort to stabilize 


-artifically the foreign value of the dollar, 


which had fluctuated from 83 to 87 cents 
between May 5 and 20. Instead of being 
a matter for immediate adjustment sta- 
bilization is a goal to be worked for and 
is bound up with economic stabilization, 


‘Air Regulation Director 


company by making its officers and par- 
ticipating employes personally responsible 


he said. 


‘iceberg year. The “General Greene” E 
‘the oceanographic vessel, equipped with! Lexas Waives Requirement 


USUAL ATLANTIC ICEBERGS 


Long Drawn-out Process 


for misinformation unless they can prove 
that they had no knowledge of the misin- 
formation. The aggrieved investor may 
sue these persons to recover civil damages. 

(5) The fifth feature of the law out- 
lines remedies which are open to the in- 
vestor if the issuance of the security in- 
volved fraud. They are: 

‘a) The purchaser may 
transaction and sue for a return of his 
money in the district whereof the defend- 
ant is an inhabitant or is found, or trans- 
acts business. 

‘b) The Government may stop. the 
further or threatened fraud or misrepre- 
sentation by injunction in the district 
courts. 

(c) The registration of the securities 
may be revoked or suspended for fraud or 


misrepresentation on the part of the is-| 
suspension | 


suer, but the revocation or 


does not apply to such parts of an issue | 
of securities which have already been sold 


and are in the hands of the public. 

(d) Those guilty of the fraud may be 
prosecuted criminally by the Attorney 
General. 


FEWER DEATHS IN 
MOTOR ACCIDENTS 


Returns From Large Cities 
Total Less ‘Than Last Year 


A small decrease was recorded in the 
number of deaths in 86-large cities from 
automobile accidents during the four 
weeks ended May 13 as compared with a 
Similar period last year. 

The Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau 
of the Census, made public May 25 
mary of mortality from automobile acci- 
dents, showing that 534 deaths occurred 
in the 86 large cities. while there were 568 
deaths during the four ‘weeks ended May 
14. 


For the 52- -week periods ended May 13. 
1933, and May 14/¢ 1932, the totals for all 
the cities were respectively, 7,752 and 8,888. 
which indicate a recent rate of 21.2 per 
100,000 ,population as against an earlier 
/ vate of 246, or a decrease of 14 per cent 
in the rate during the year. 


rescind the | 


ARE MISSING THIS SEASON 


Const Guard Batiled by Their Shipping 


Lanes and Calls Off Annual Ice Patrol 
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scientific instruments and accompanied by’ 
a scientific staff to conduct the observa- | 
tion and study branch of the duties of the’ 
Irternational Ice Patrol. The “Champ- 

and “Mendota” 


Of 3-day Notice to Marry 


Austin, Tex.—A bill repealing the law 
are patrol vessels | requiring a three-day notice of intent to, 


hich are assigned to police the ocean marry has been signed by Governor Fer-| 


ito destroy icebergs or give warnings of. | guson. 
iceberg menaces to navigation. The 


“Mojave” is held in reserve. 


| All these vessels made the usual prepara- 8s prevailed during the ice season of 


1933. the order reads, makes this northern 


| Mr. 


a sum- 


ditions which have heretofore pre- 
vailed? 


. Has a very cold Winter landlocked the 
bays and inlets in the Far North so that 
icebergs are prevented from. breaking 


iery which will engage the attention of 
ihe United States Coast Guard in an ef- 
scientific solution of a 
‘puzzling condition. 

In the absence of a necessity to protect. 
trans-Atlantic navigation from the menace 
ot icebergs, the annual ice patrol of Coast 
‘Guard cutters has been called off for this 
vear. Instead a cruise into waters of the 
Far North. where ice conditions are to be 

observed and the opinions of natives con- 
sulted, has been directed. 

The United States Coast Guard conducts 
/the International Ice Patrol, for the ob- 
servation and study of iceberg movements 


‘fort to find a 


‘'and for safeguarding navigation from ice- 


berg menace, 

In any normal year, such as the year 
1932, icebergs break away from the Arctic 
glaciers and drift from the north in a 
path that takes them east of ithe Grand 
Banks off Newfoundland into the lanes of 
trans-Atlantic tvavel—about 40 degrees 5 
minutes north latitude for eastward bound 
‘vavel and 41 degrees 5 minutes latitude— 
along about the meridian at 47 degrees of 
longitude, before they melt away. 


What Is Preventing 
The Normal Drift 

What is holding back the icebergs in 
iis year 1933 from this normal drift? 
Why was 1932 a normal iceberg. vear? Why 
was 1931, for the first time in the recorded 


chronology of iceberg movements, a year’ 


of no icebergs? 
Has the course of the Gulf Stream moved 


closer 
|United States--as recently suggested in 


the drift of current as 
statement from an observer who has laid | f currents, balloons and gas to 


‘each year, 
‘lers make 


to the Atlantic seaboard of the 


his views before the American Govern- 
ment- 


t a point much farther north than usual 
under conditions which have heretofore 
}revailed? 

Has a very cold Winter landlocked the 


bays and inlets in the Far North so that! 


icebergs are prevented from breaking 
vway trom the glaciers and from starting 
on their career as a menace to naviga- 
tion? A great quantity of floaigng ice has 
been observed off 
Newfoundland, this Spring. which would 
g've support to such a theory; also na- 
tives of J.abrador are sai* to have told of 
‘tusual conditions of field ice and ice-| 


locked harbors, as reported in reply to an| 


inquiry in behalf of a proposed Italian flight | 
vw’ airplane from Europe by the northern 
route over Greenland. 


Coast Guard Cutters 
Equipped For Work 


Or are meteorological conditions affect- 
ing the entire world responsible for the 
scarcity of icebergs? The recent drought 
vears and the unusually wet and cold 
Spring of the present year are cited as 
possible substantiation of this supposition. 

The iceberg season is normally from 
April 1 to July 1 of each year. Early in 
one of the Coast Guard cut- 
the preliminary cruises for ob- 
servation and study to determine the ex- 
lent of the iceberg menace for the year 
and to prepare for the annual ice patrol 
ir the season of iceberg peril. 

This year, orders were issued in January, 
directing the cutters “Champlain,” 


the Grand Banks of . 


‘tion, taking on provisions and bottles to 
be cast overboard for determination of, 


fill them to be sent aloft for the study of 


air currents, charts 
and been diverted into new chan-_ t arts and instruments. 
What have become of the icebergs in nels so that floating icebergs are melted 


ihe North Atlantic Ocean? This is a mys- ‘ 


The “General Greene,” out of the port 
oi St. Johns, Newfoundland, made four 
preliminary cruises in March and April 
off the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 


‘end found much field ice but no icebergs. | 
While out on one of the cruises, April 22) 


and 23, the “General Greene” found her- 


self unable to return to base at St. Johns 
and! 


owing to field ice filling the harbor, 
was forced to make port at Halifax. 
Although as a result of the report of 
no icebergs”” the annual patrol has been 
Called off, the patrol cutters will be kept 
in readiness for possible ice duty while 
engaged in other Coast Guard tasks. 
'“General Greene” however, has been as- 
signed to a special investigation cruise 
which will carry the oceanographic vessel 
to Laborador and as far north as the 


iwaters of Davis Strait for consultation 
‘with natives and observation of ice pack 
‘conditions and iceberg distribution. Floyd 


M Soule, senior physical oceanographer 
om the Coast Guard, will be in charge of 
the scientific work. 


Data to Be Used for 


Analysis of Cause 

The orders direct that the “General 
Greene” shall proceed on or about July 1, 
1933, On a northern cruise Over the same 
course taken by the same vessel from July 
4 to Aug. 10, 1931, when an observation 
cruise was conducted to determine why 
icebergs had not. appeared in that year. 
The data assembled will provide a basis 
fo. comparative analysis. 


plete 


The *unusually..ice-free..situation which } 


The | navigation not correctly recorded on pres-. 


ent day maps or any other up-to-date 


uise is. 
“Men- ‘estimated to require five weeks to com- in that month. 
dota,” “Mojave” and “General Greene” to} 
prepare for duty on the basis of a normal, 


oceanographic cruise of especial value in 


the studies undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Service of Ice Observation and Ice 


Patrol in furtherance of its knowledge of 
_cenditions bearing upon the ice menace 
‘in the North Atlantic. 

The commanding office of the “General 


Greene” is directed to make as complete 


a survey as may be practicable of ice and. 
He is expected 
to ascertain the general number and dis- 


oceanographic conditions. 


tribution of pack ice in Davis Strait. 

Interviews are to be held with natives 
at calling points regarding their observa- 
tions of Arctic drift ice during the past 
year. A record of sonic soundings will be 
kept. 


Position of any land or dangers to 


publications will be noted. Customary 
meteorological data, and any information 
regarding the region as should be of in- 
terest to scientists or to the public gen- 
erally, is to be recorded. 


In 1932, regarded as a-normal year, the. 


“General Greene,’ hampered by stormy 
weather, made their observation cruises 
in March in the ice region’ near the Grand 


‘Banks to learn of the ice conditions. Just 
‘east of the Grand Banks, on March 28. 
‘there were 25 bergs observed and reported, 
‘and the regular 


annual ice patrol 
It is estimated by the 
that 528 icebergs drifted 


begun on April 1. 
Coast Guard 


south of Newfoundland from Jan. 1 to July 


2.. 1632. 

In April ice conditions were heavier 
than at any other time during the season. 
Approximately 321 icebergs had been 
charted south of latitude 45 degrees north 
After June 7, 1932, no 


icebergs were sighted or reported south of , 


latitude 47 degrees. 


Has Resigned His Post 


Gilbert G. Budwig, Director of Air Reg- 
ulation of the Aeronautics Branch, De- 


partment of Commerce, has submittéd his 


resignation to the Secretary of Commerce. | 
Budwig. one of 
Civilian airmen, mail pilot, test pilot and 
expert in acrobatic flying, has been with 


the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 


ment since shortly after its organization 
under the Air Commerce Act of 1926. 


tomorrow or 


America’s pioneer 


“It is impossible to stabilize currencies 
next week,” he explained. 
“Currencies can ‘not be stabilized until 
economic conditions are stabilized. We 
are working to that end. The problem of 
stabilization is part of a large and gen- 
'eral program. The currency of one im- 
portant country can not be stabilized un- 
less other currencies are put in order.” 
Mr. Sprague, who has been considered 
as an adviser to the American delegation 
to the World Economic Conference said 
that he did not know whether he would 
go. He said he intended to turn to what- 
ever appeared to be of most importance, 
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Stopping Leaks — 
Existing in the 
Taxation System 


General Overhauling Under 
Way to Make Corpora- 
tions and the Rich Pay 

Their Share 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of increases in the normal rate of tax on 
the first $4.000°of net income from the 
present 4 per cent to 6 per cent and on 
the balance of the net income in excess 
of $4000 by increasing the normal rate 
from the present 8 per cent to 10 per cent: 
secondly, by applying the income tax to 
dividends of corporations; and _ thirdly, 
by increasing the Federal tax on gasoline 
per gallon from the precent l-cent rate 
to 1", cents per gallon. 

The tax on electrical energy is shifted 
from consumers to the producing public 
utility, companies, under an amendment 
sponsored for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by Representative Ragon ‘Dem.). 
of Clarksville, Ark.. and adopted by a 
voice vote. 

The bill decreases the borrowing power 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to the extent of $1,200.000,000, that 
being comprehended in the authorizations 
of the pending bill. The bill extends all 
the excise taxes imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1932, in Titles IV and V, for one 
vear, that is, until July. 1935. Under the 
terms of the bill, after two years from 


its enactment, or sooner if the President | 


shall by proclamation or Congress by joint 
resolution shall declare the national emer- 
gency no longer exists, the President will 
cease making any further loans or grants 
or to enter upon any new construction of 


public works so authorized and the Fed-. 


eral agencies; created to carry this work 
on will then automatically cease, but the 
President may issue funds to a borrower 
on account of this public works authoriza- 
tion prior to Jan. 23, 1939. 

The electrical energy amendment. shift- 
ing the tax to the public utilities corpo- 
ra@tions, reads as follows. as adopted by 
the House by a voice vote: 

Changes in Revenue Laws 

“Effective as of the 15th dav following 
the date of the enactment of this act. sec- 
tion 616 of the Revenue Act of 1932 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Section 616. Tax on Electrical Energy. 
‘“<(a) There is hereby imposed upon elec- | 
trical energy sold for domestic or commer- 
cial consumption and not for resale a tax 
equivalent to 3 per centum of the price 
for which so sold, to be paid by the vendor 


under such rules and regulations as the, 


Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, shall prescribe. 

“i(b) The provisions of sections 619. 622 
and 625 shall not be applicable with re- 
spect to the tax imposed by this section. 

“(c¢) No tax shall be imposed under this 
section upon electrical energy sold to the 
United States or to any State or Territory, 
or Ddolitical subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The right to exemp- 
tion under this subsection shall be evi- 
denced in such manner as the Commis- | 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary, 
may by regulation, prescribe. 

“(d) Despite the provisions of this sub- | 
section, the tax imposed under section 616 
of the Revenue Act of 1932 before its 
amendment by this subsection on electri 
cal energy furnished before the 15th Gay 
following the date of the enactment of. 


this act, shall be imposed, collected and. 


paid in the same manner and shall be 


subject to the same provisions of law (in- 
if this subsection 


cluding penalties) as 
had not been enacted.” 
Restrictions on Loss Deductions 


Similarly the House adopted an amend- | 


ment to restrict net loss deductions in in- 
come taxes to the vear in which the losses 
occur to meet the situation disclosed by 
the fact that partners of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. paid no income taxes during 1931 
and 1932. 

The bill allocates $400,000, 000 of the $3,- 
300,000,000 to emergeucy road construction 
by grants to States. The House voted 194 
ayes to 165 nays, after considerable excite- 
ment and debate, to provide that 75 per 
ceni of the $400,000,000 shall be allocated 
on the basis of the present Federal-aid 
highway law method. which is one-third 
according to area of the State. one-third 
according to ratio of population to the 
whole population of the country and one- 
third according to the State’s highway 
inileage. 

The amendment allocates the other 25 
per cent of the $400.000.000 to grants to 
the States solely on the basis of the ratio 
of its population to the country’s pop- 
ulation. 

The bill was passed and sent to the 
Senate. 


During the House debate Represeniative | 


Bacharach (‘Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J., 
declared he would have welcomed a sales 
tax substitute for the taxes carried in the |! 
bill. By a sales tax, he said, we could! 
eliminate the tax on income®’ of individ- 
uals, the tax on corporations, the three- 
fourths of 1 per cent gasoline tax. 
would also permit, he said, elimination of 
the taxes on tires and tubes, which amount 


to $15,000,000; automobile trucks, $20,000.- | 


000; radio, $3,000.000; checks. $40,000,000— 
all by a 2°; per cent sales tax. 

He declared it is absolutely unfair that 
persons working for a living should be as- 
sessed a 50 per cent increase in tax when 
the man who has an income of $1,000,000 | 
would be paying an increase of only 3': 
per cent. 

“We are taxing the dividends of corpo- 
rations very substantially,” he added. “We 
are talking about increasing business, and 
- at the same time seem to be. determined 
to do everything we can to retard 
business.” 

He stated that the income tax amounts 
to $600,000,000. and a 10 per cent increase 
would have brought . : $60,000,000: whereas 
under the present plan it is estimated to 
bring in oniy $43.000.000. and the increase 
would apply to all alike. 


POSTAL SAVINGS 
TO ACQUIRE BONDS 


Authorized to Buy Hundred 
Millions in U. S. Securities 


Authority to the Board of Trustees of 
the Posta] Savings System to purchase 
$100,000,000 of bonds or other securities of 
the United States was given by President 
Roosevelt May 27 

Announcement was made at the White 


House of the President’s approval of a. 


request from the Board. Previously it had 
been a'pproved by the Postmaster General, 
James A. Farley; the Secretary of the 
Treasury, William H. Woodin, and the 
Acting Attorney General. J. Crawford 
Biggs, all members of the Board. ; 
This purchase will be in addition to se- 
curities already authorized for purchase 
by the Board. 
The President's 


It | 


Abolishing Gold Payments 


By Authority of Law 


Joint Resolution Offered to Legalize Situation in Existence 


Since Bank Holiday Was Declared 


wall” 


Obligatory payments in gold would be 
abolished as an American financial device 
‘under a resolution which President Roose- 
velt asked May 26 be adopted by Con- 
egress and which was described by Repre- 
sentative Steagall ‘(Dem.). of Ozark, Ala., 
as a declaration “by statute” of the 
abandonment of the gold standard. 

The resolution 1s slated for consideration 
in the House May 22. The resolution was 
favorably reported May 27 by House and 
Senate committees. 

Abrogation of the gold payment clause 
in all existing contracts, both public and 


private, and elimination of the clause from | 
all future contracts would be the effect. 


of the resolution if adopted, Secretary, of 
the Treasury William H. Woodin ex- 
plained. 


Domestically the resolution ‘S. J. Res. 


56) (H. J. Res. 192) would merely legalize | 


a situation which has been in existence 
since March 6 when, with the announce- 
ment of the national banking holiday. 
President Roosevelt forbade gold transac- 
tions and called in private holdings of 
gold. 

Internationally adoption of the resolu- 
tion might mean a reduction of more than 
$2.500.000.000, in terms of foreign curren- 
cies, in debts owed to the American Gov- 
ernment and American business by ftor- 
eign debtors. There would not be a com- 
mensurate loss to the American creditors 
unless they wished to use the repaid funds 
internationally. 


What It Means in 


Terms of Exchange 

Treasury and Commerce’ Department 
figures show that this reduction would re- 
sult because payments from abroad on 
private or governmental debts need ho 
longer be made in goijid. Dollars of any 
type. which have been selling at a discount 
of at least 10 per cent in terms of foreign 
monies, could be purchased and used to 
discharge the debt. Since the govern- 
mental debts owed America total more 
than $11,000,000.000 and the long term in- 
vestments of Americans abroad amount 
to more than $15.000,000.000, the reduc- 
tion in terms of foreign currencies as long 
as the dollar continues to sell at a discount 
of 10 per cent would aggregate about 
$2,500.000,000. 

Secretary Woodin points out that the 
resolution does not affect the so-called 
Gold Standard Act of 1900. Neither the 
gold content of the dollar nor the pledge 
to maintain all currencies at a parity 
with the gold dollar would be changed 
by the resolution. 

Neither is the status of gold as a monc- 
tary unit changed, he says. It may be 
used in settlement of debts if and when 
the present restrictions on it are relaxed, 
but instead of being the main legal tender 
it would be on an equal footing with silver 
end paper currencies. 

The joint resolution was introduced 
May 26 in the House by Representative 
Steagall, chairman of the House Banking 


and Currency Committee, and in the Sen-' 


ate by Senator Fletcher ‘Dem.), of Flor- 
ida, chairman ot the Banking Committee. 
Representative Steagall described it as de- 
claring the United States “off the gold 
Standare statute.” 
Fletcher urged six reasons for its prompt 
adoption. 

The joint resolution follows in full text: 

“Joint Resolution to assure uniform 
value to the coins and currencies of the 
United States. 
_ “Whereas, the holding of or dealing in 
gold affect the public interest. and are 
therefore, subjeci to proper regulation 
and restriction; and whereas the exist- 
ing emergency has disclosed that provi- 
sions of obligations which purport to give 


the obligee a right to require payment in. 


gold or a particular kind of coin or cur- 
rency of the United States. or in an 
amount in money of the United States 
measured thereby. obstruct the power of 
the Congress to regulate the value ot the 
money of the United States, and are in- 
consistent with the declared policy of 
Congress to maintain at all times the 
equal power of every doliar. coined or 
issued by the United States. in the mar- 
kets and in the payments of debts. Now 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. that 
‘a’ every provision contained in or made 
with respect to any obligation which pur- 
ports to give the obligee a right to re- 
quire payment in gold or a_ particular 
kind of coin or currency, or in an amount 
in money of the United States meas- 
ured thereby, is declared to be against 
public policv; and no such provision shal] 
_be contained in or made with respect to 
any obligation hereafter incurred. 


Payment May Be Made 
In Any Legal Tender 


“Every Obligation, heretofore or here- 
‘vision is contained therein or made with 
| respect thereto, shall be discharged upon 
payment. dollar for dollar, in any coin 
or currency. which at the time of pay- 
ment is legal tender for public and private 
debts. Any such provision contained in 
any law authorizing obligations to be is- 
sued by or under authority of the United 
States, is hereby repealed, but’ the repeal 
of any such provision shall not invalidate 
any other provision or authority contain- 
ing in such law. . 
“(b) As used in this resolution, the term 
‘obligation’ means an obligation ‘includ- 
ing every obligation of and to the United 
States, excepting currency) payable in 


and Senator 


retary Woodin issued a statement an- 
nouncing that the measure had the sup- 
port of the Administration. His state- 
ment follows: 

“A joint resolution was introduced today 


in both Houses of Congress designed to 


clarify the effect of recent legislation 
upon the status of the “gold clause” in 
public and private obligations. This reso- 
lution has the support of the Adminis- 
tration. 

“Since March 6, when the President de- 
clared a bank holiday, transactions in- 
volving payments in gold have been 
brought under control in order to protect 
and maintain the supply which consti- 
tutes a reserve for the nation’s currency. 
Gold is not now paid, nor is it available 
for payment, upon public or private debts. 

“Recently the Thomas Amendment to 
the Agricultural Relief Act has made 
all coins and currencies of the United 
States legal tender for the payment of 
every debt, public and private. Due, how- 
ever, to the language used doubt has 
arisen whether obligations expressed to 
be payable in a particular kind of money, 
such as gold coin, may be satisfied by 


payment in other forms of legal tender. | 


“While the Supreme Court of New York 
is reported to have held in a recent case 
that an. obligation 
in gold coin could be satisfied by pay- 
ment of other lawful forms of money. 
confusion may be created if the existing 
legislation is differently construed in 
other jurisdictions. One of the purposes 
of the resolution is to remove any doubt 


and to avoid confusion, so that debtors 
'and creditors mav have a clear definition 


of their legal position. 

“Another purpose of the resolution 
to make clear that future obligations pub- 
lic and private shall not contain the gold 
clause. The Thomas Amendment did not 
contain specific provision to this effect. 
Such a provision is contained’ tthe: reso- 
lution. 


“The resolution makes it clear that allt 


obligations past and future wil] be upon 
the same footing.” 


Mr. Steagall Discusses 
Its Probable Effects 
Representative made this state-, 


ment: 
“This bill means that the United States | 


calling for payment. 


is 


Government Costs 


In New York State 


‘Expense Last Year 
$27. 95 for Each Citizen 
There 


A veraged | 


Government in the State of New York, | 


including all subdivisions, for the last fis- 


‘cal year required an average expenditure 


of $127.96 for each ot 12,812.000 
citizens of the State. — 

This was disclosed in a preliminary sum- 
mary made public May 26 by the Bureau 


the 


of the Census, reporting on the public ex- | 


penditures, revenues, indebtedness, assessed 
valuation and tax levies of the State, cov- 
ering the operations of the State govern- 
ment, the 62 counties, the 595 cities and 
villages, the 9,079 school districts, the 932 
tcwns, and the four other civil divisions. 
The governmental costs in the aggregate 
cf these various units amount to $1,639,- 
405.682 

Total revenues collected for the State 
and all subdivisions amounted to an aver- 
age of $108.39 per person. 

Similar surveys were made by the Bu- 


reau in 1912 and 1922. but they were less 


comprehensive. 


President Choosing 
Hawatian Governor 


Abrogate 
Provision 


Asks Congress to 
‘Actual Resident” 


Authority to appoint as Governor of 


whole problem. 


‘producer of sugar. 


Most of Our Sugar 


‘Hawaii a person who is not an actual. 


resident is asked by President Roosevelt, 
in a brief message to Congress which pro- 
proposes that the present legal require- 


ment be temporarily suspended. The mes-_ 


sage. dated at the White House May 22. 
1933, reads: 

To the Congress: It is particularly nec- 
essary to select for the post of Governor 
of Hawaii a man of experience and vision 
who will be regarded by all citizens. ol 
the Islands as one who will be absolutely 
impartial in his decisions on matters as 
to which there. may be 


Jocal opinion. In making my 


choice, I 


the Islands themselves or from the entire 
United States. the best man for this post. 
reouest, therefore. suitable legislation 
temporarily suspending that part of the | 


a difference of. 


‘should hke to be free to pick either from 


Helping the Sugar Industry 


Solve Its Problems 


Attempt. to Stabilize World 


Trade in Product May Be 


Undertaken Under New Agricultural Act 


An attempt to coordinate and, stabilize 
the sugar industry of the world is under 
consideration as a part of the program 
of the Department of Agriculture under 
the agricultural adjustment act. 

Dr. John Lee Coulter, member of the 
Tariff Commission and an authority on 
the sugar industry, is conferring with 
George N. Peek, Administrator of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration, and 
others in the Administration on possible 
steps to aid the industry. 

Sugar, like most other agricultural prod- 
ucts, has been selling at prices far below 
cost of production. But that is not the 
Not many vears ago, it 
went as high as 23'. cents a pound, plac- 
ing a burden on the consumer. 
it sold at 3's cents a pound. burdening the 
sugar beets. and sugar 
cane. 

The low prices of recent years have led 
to international action to curtail produc- | 
tion and regulate international trade in 
sugar. Outstanding among these attempts 
vas the Chadbourne plan vnder which 
niost of the leading sugar-producing coun- | 
tries tried to solve the problem by reduc- 
ing production and exports. The plan, 
while helpful, did not provide full solu- 
tion. 


Comes From Abroad 

The United States imports the greater, 
part of the sugar it consumes. What the 
attitude of this country would be toward 


curtailing its production as an aid in solv- | 
the President's 
‘action on transportation, 


ing the world problem, is therefore a mat- 
ter of doubt. 

The world industry is now in a chaotic 
condition. Destructively low prices, cur- 
tailed consumption, and efforts of individ- 
ual nations, sometimes working at cross 
purposes, to solve thei own problems, 
have produced a bad situation. 

Most of the United States supply comes 
from Cuba. Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands also are large producers. Louisi- 
ana. once a great sugar-cane region, is 
fighting to stay in the world picture by 
cane. Other regions are producing large 
quantities of sugar beets. 
ments are operating without coordination, | 


has declared by statute the abandonment jaw which requires the Governor of Ha-| and to the disadvantage of the entire in- | 


of any obligation to maintain the gold 
standard aS a permanent law. It repeals 
the Gold Standard Act. 


“This is the President's program in- 


wali to be an actual resident of the Is- 
_Jands. 


dustry. 


The, objective laid out in conferences | 


Recently 


‘sibility of appointing 
‘tor under the Agricultural Adjustment | Program. 


Senate Has Debated Bill; 


tive 


growing new disease-resistant varieties of in charge of the House measure (H. R 


held thus far at the Department of Agri- | 
culture is a coordination of all elements | 


in the situation—the various producing | 


interests, the refiners, and the consumers. ! 
the world | 
oversupply will be the principal targets | 


Wide price fluctuations and 


for attack. 


specific program. The United States is 
not likely to bind itself in an interna- 
tional agreement on the subject, 
view of some specialists. but _it may act 
independently in furtherance of some plan 
of international action. 


Further conferences are planned of the 
interests involved. Thus far, the discus- 


No plans have yet been developed for a‘ 


in the. 
| President 


Board of Indian 


Commissioners 
Is Discontinued 


President by Executive Or- 
der Abolishes Service as 
Measure in Interest of 
Public Economy 


The Board of Indian Commissioners is 
to be abolished and its functions taken. 
over by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Action to this end was taken May 25 by 
Roosevelt in the interests of 
economy, and subsequently the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announced that sub- 
stitution of Federal day schools and pub- 
lic school facilities for some of the Gov- 


sions have been tentative and designed | ernment Indian boarding schools is one of 
to get at the problems to be solved. There | the ways in which the Indian Service of 
has been discussion. however, of the pos- | the Department will accomplish budgetary 


a Sugar administra- | 


Act, and Dr. Coulter has been mentioned | 
as a possible appointee to that position. 


He would have charge of the share of | 


the United States in any action to be 


taken on the problem. 


RAILWAY MEASURE 
BEFORE.CONG RESS | 


No! 


Action Yet in House 


Congress still has under consideration 
program tor emergency 
including crea- 
tion of a Federal coordinator for the 
railroads. 

Legislation Was recommended by Presi- 
cent Roosevelt in a message to Congress 
way 4 The Senate. May 26 and 27 
considered the Dill bill «S. 1580) 
adopted a number of amendments. 

The proposed law has not yet. been 
considered in the House, but Representa- 
Rayburn ‘Dem.), of Bonham, Tex.. 


'5500), has kept in close touch with the 


All these ele- ‘Senate legislation. 


Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
‘told the Senate May 26 the legislation 
is not “a cure-all” for transportation 
troubles, but would secure some relief, | 


and | 


changes made necessary by the economy 


The President sent a message to Con- 
cress With an executive order abolishing 
the Board of Indian Commissioners. The 
message follows: 

To the Congress: Pursuant to the pro- 
, visions of Section 1, Title III, of the act 
entitled “An Act to maintain the credit 
of the United States Government,” ap- 

_ proved March 20, 1933, I am transmitting 
herewith an executive order abolishing 
| the Board of Indian Commissioners. 

There is no necessity for the continu- 
ance of, this board and its abolition will 
be in the interests of economy. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

May 25, 1933. 


New Senator Takes Office 
| Filling Nebraska Vacancy 


' Wiliam H. ‘Thompson. of Grand Island, 
_Nebr.. who, on May 24, was appointed 
United States Senator from Nebraska by 
Governor Bryan to fill the vacancy caused 
'byv the death of Senator R. B. Howell, of 
Nebraska, was sworn in “May 26. 

The new Senator formerly was a justice 
of the Nebraska Supreme Court. He is 
79 years of age. 


ana there would bea valuable recom- 
mendations for Congress to consider at 
its regular session next January in &@ 
more comprehensive plan dealing with 
the railroads. 


troduced by the Administration and with) 


Administration support. 

“I give it aS my humble judgment that 
this marks a final definite and deter- 
minate step that will bring a revival of | 
business and a restoration of pea 
and happiness to the American people. 

“We are off the gold standard by this_ 
thing. No bands, notes, or other securi- 
ties either private or public will be pay- 


able in gold. They will be payable: only 


in lawful money. It applies to all issues 
now on the market or to be issued. We 


| 


are free from the obstacles and handicaps | 


of the Gold Standard.” 
Steagall and Representative Golds- | 
Md., also 


Mr. 


borough «(Dem.), of Denton, 


majority Member of the House Commit-. 


tee on Banking and Currency, 
making this statement: 

“The passage of this legislation 
mark the greatest economic advance 
the interest of all 
been made in the history of the world. 
This is a new declaration of economic in- 
dependence by the United States.” 


joined in 


in 


Independent Offices 
Bill Before Senate 


Defines Basis 


Of Government Personnel 


The Independent Offices Appropriation | 
the House | 


bill «H. R. 5389).. passed by 
with a total of $543.573.936 and reported 


people that has ever 


for Reduction 


will, 


| 
| 
| 


a. 


Elizabethton, Tennessee 


Re. 
- 6 
ee 
* 
o>” 


by the Senate Committee on Appropria- | 
tions with a total of $543,740,936, is on the | 


Senate calendar awaiting disposition. 


The bill omits the House provision un- | 


der which the President would have blan- 
ket authority to cancel contracts for any 
form of transportation. It carries a pro- 
vision that reductions of Government per- 
sonnel shall be made with regard both 
\o efficiency and the apportionment of 
appoinments by States. 


It provides funds for maintenance of 


| 


the work of the Veterans’ Administration. | 


the White House, 
and other separate Federal agencies. 


Loans to Southern Pacific 


To Pay Debts, Build Station 


after incurred. whether or not such pro-, 


money of the United States: and the term) 


'‘coin or currency’ 
of the United States, 
reserve noies and _ circulating notes of 
Federal reserve banks and National Bank- 
ing Associations. 

“Section 2. The last sentences of para- 
graph (1) of subsection ‘b) of section 43 
of the act entitled ‘An act to relieve the 
existing national economic emergency by 
increasing agricultural purchasing power, 
to raise revenue for extraordinary ex- 
penses incurred by reason of such emer- 
gency. to provice emergency relief wiih 
respect to agricultural indebtedness to 


provide for the orderly liquidation of joint ' 


stock land banks. and for other purposes.’ 
approved May 12, 1933, 
read as follows: 


“All coins and currencies of the Unitéd | 
Federal reserve notes | 


States (including 


means coin or currency | 
including Federal 


is amended to. 


and circulating notes of Federal reserve | 


banks and National 
tions), 


Banking Associa- 


heretofore or hereafter coined or: 


‘issued shall be legal tender for all debts. | 


public and private, public charges, taxes, 
duties and dues except that gold coins 


when below the standard weight and limit . 
of tolerance provided by law for the single | 


shall be one legal tender only at 
in proportion to 


piece. 
valuation 


| weight.” 
approval was given 
der authority of the Act of May 18, 1916./ the resolution had been introduced, Sec- : 


Leaving a Cabinet meeting shortly after 


their actual 


“talling $23.200,000 to the Southern 


The board of directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation announced 
May 25 that it had authorized loans, pre- 
viously approved and recommended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. to- 
cific Co. , 

One authorization for $22,000,000 is to 
meet equipment trust maturities, interest 
on~ funded debt and judgments due by 
Jan. 1934. The other authorization 
for $1.200.000, made under the work loan 
provision, is for 


terminal station at Houston, Tex. 


What does going off the GOLD 
STANDARD mean? 


Will we attempt to return to the 
OLD DOLLAR? 


Can the budget be balanced without 
REFLATION? | 


PRICES 


By George F. Warren 
and Frank A. Pearson 


The Roosevel. Administration has come 
out for a controlled inflation. It in- 
Sists that normal conditions will return 
only when the price level is stepped up 
to the debt level. This decision vitally 
affects the lives of every cne of us. 
Wages, salaries, debts, mortgages, in- 
vestments, insUrance, business, are all 
involved. 

“Prices.”’ published just prior to the 
history-making events cf the past few 
weeks, discusses these problems in a 
oe. sane, and searching manner and 

n @ Way to throw new light on a com- 


subject. 
$3 9 (From your Bookstore or 
® direct from the Publishers) 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
NC 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


the erection of a new 


the Shipping Board ' 


qe 
| 


. 


American Bemberg Corporation 


wi 


First unit completed 1926... Second unit 1928 


ing the corresponding period of 1932. 


by American labor. 


4 


The American Textile Industry has this year to date used | 


a very much larger quantity of Bemberg Yarn than dur- 


This yarn is a synthetic yarn made by an exclusive 


“stretch-spinning” process, from American raw materials, 


High quality merchandise at prices so reasonable as to 
meet the demands of the volume market is the great contri- 


bution of this Company to the American Textile Industry. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION | 
S. R.-Fuller, Jr. President 
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Preventing Moths 
From Doing Harm 


FED 


Balanced Household Budget 


Safety Measures for Protec- 
tion of Clothing and Other 
Household Textiles From 


Depredations two ways for different purposes. 


N EVENLY heated modern houses. enough. Less familiar is another kind 


moths may live and fly about 
all Winter, whatever the out-of-doors tem- 
perature. But the first warm days of 
Spring invite still greater activity on their 
part; perhaps because inviting food is then 
provided for their future young among the 
blankets and fur-trimmed and _ woolen 
garments laid aside after Winter use. 

The moths that fly directly toward the 
light are not the ones to fear, says the 
United States Bureau of Entomology. The 
tiny, buff-colored, glistening miller that 
fiits about in dark corners and closets and 
tries to hide behind clothes and curtains 
is the real offender. 

Destructiveness of Larvae 


This moth doesn't eat the fabrics. She 
just picks out a suitable feeding ground | 
for the larvae or worms that will hatch 
from the eggs she lays, and nroceeds to 
deposit her eggs. ne 

But the moth is an enemy to kil) in any 
stage you find it—flying miller, white egg 
no bigger than a pinhead, smal] white 
feeding worm, or tiny cocoon. ) 

The first step in protecting garments, 
blankets, or any other articles subject to 
moth damage is to free them from any 
possible moth eggs. They should be taken 
into the sunlight and well brushed and | 
aired. The garments that are washable 
should be washed and others cleaned. 

Thorough brushing, shaking, airing, 
sunning, and cleaning usually do away 
with any eggs or larvae that may already 
be in the articles, except perhaps in the 
case of furs. Then they should be packed 
up immediately before any stray moths 
can light and lay more eggs. 

Protective Wrappings 

If the articles are absolutely clean—and |enough vegetables and fruits 
this is essential however they may be put! The Bureau of Home Econ 
kinds and quantities of food in a weckly 

roken paper with 
with anenad paper so no flying moths make-up. 
can reach the contents, and they will be 
safe. Or they can be stored in tight 
chests, trunks, or boxes. For still better 
protection there can be put in with the 
package or trunk about a pound of 
naphthalene or paradichlorobenzene crys- 
tals. 

When confined in tight containers these 
substances give off fumes which kill any 
young larvae that might happen to hatch 
from over-looked eggs. They are quite 
useless, however, in bureau drawers, clos- 


are the necessary 
enough? 


parts. 


Dr. H. K. Stiebcling 


‘to a balanced 


that can afford anything it wants and 


different groups. 


budgeting for the family of small means. 


family's food at low cost,” and another 
money.” 


exceed the money allowance for food expenditures. 


the choice of foods, and the greater danger of a one-sided food supply. 
the most necessary kinds of food cost more than other necessary kinds. 
tables and fruits, for instance, cost more as a rule than bread and cereals. 
'a low-cost food supply, unless carefully planned, tends to be out of balance—not 
a to bread and cereals. 

ics has planned sample food budgets showing ‘the 


By DR. HAZEL K. STIEBELING 
Senior Food Economist, Economics Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 
THE FAMILY food budget should be balanced not once but twice—or rather, in 
The cest of the food must of course not 


That principle is familiar 
of balance which is equally necessary— 


the balance obtained by budgeting for variety of food as well as cost. 

No family, however affluent, can afford to neglect this kind 
of balance in food expenditures. A certain variety as well as 
quantity of food is necessary for human health. A one-sided 
diet results in malnutrition or disease. 
been established by years of scientific research.. But what 


These facts have 


kinds of food? How much of each is 


Is there some practical rule for the layman. to’ 
apply in carrying out the specialist’s advice? 

There are such rules, or devices, and one is this: 
the money that is to he spent for food each week into five 
Let cach of those parts be used for one of five dif- 
ferent kinds or groups of foods, 
milk and checse; (2) vegetables and fruits; (3) lean meat, 
eggs and fish; (4) bread, flour and cereals; (5) fats, sugars 
and accessories such as salt, baking powder, coffee, tea and seasonings. 

Those five groups of food represent the variety of food substances necessary 
diet. The five corresponding portions of food money will not be of 
equal size, and their relative size will differ somewhat as between the family 


Divide 


(1) 


Those groups are: 


the family of scant means. But there 


should never be less than five portions, and in order to apply the rule to different 
Incomes, we may think of the division dollar by dollar. 

In other words, as reiterated in various publications of the U. S. Bureau of 
Hlome Economics, the rule for a balanced food budget (for a week or longer 
period) is to divide each food dollar (theoretically) into five parts and use each 
part for one of the five groups of foods, 
variety of food commodities from which to choose according to taste and price.| ¢ncourage the crabgrass. A complete fer- 


Within each food group there is a 


The Bureau’s leaflets contain suggestions as to the most economical buys within 


Because it is so much harder to balance the small food nudget than the liberal 
one, the Bureau of Home Economics is much concerned with the problem of food 


The less food money the more restricted 
Some of 
Vege- 
Hence 


supply for families of different size and 


These sample budgets are printed in several publications, each pre- 
‘pared for a particular group of people that may have use for them; that is, for 
families, for dietitians and teachers, for relief workers. Most of the leaflets show 
an adequate food budget at low, cost because the greatest need is to help the 
‘housekeepers who have the least money to spend for food. The low-cost budget, 
however, is very easily adapted, if there is more money to spend. 

Requests from housekeepers are complied with by sending a leaflet entitled “The 


called “Getting the most for your food 


These leaflets can be had free upon request to the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. . 

For teachers and dietitians, “Adequate diets for families .of limited incomes”’ 
(Miscellaneous Publication No. 113) is a more useful pamphlet, because it is more 


ets that are in constant use, on shelves. -gmprehensive and deals with principles as well as with practical details. This is 


or around upholstered furniture, because | .9)q for 5 ce 
the fumes they give off are not sufficiently | 
concentrated in such open places. | 

Paper garment bags are good, if there 
is no crevice or hole where moths ca 
enter. The danger point is usually the | ment of Labor. 
place where the hanger goes through the | 
top. Side or bottom openings should be | They are su 
securely folded over to make 4 tight clos-| publication. 
ing. Cedar chests are also safe and ee 
venient for storingi clothing and blankets 
if the articles are clean and the chest 
closed tightly. 

Safety of Blankets in Use pee 

You have some woolens, no doubt, that 
you can't store away for the whole Sum- 
mer season—light 
hose, men’s mohair | 
in occasional use. Moths will not damage | Chats, 


Office, Washington, D. C. ; 


These are “Emergency 


Food budgets and low-cost foods are 


Summer suits, blankets | pared by the Bureau and broadcast by 


” 


For relief workers, there are several publications, prepared by th 
n' Home Economics in collaboration with the Children’s Bureau of the 


nts a copy by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


. S. Depart- 
food relief and child health,” “How to 


spend your food money,” and “Family food budgets for the use of relief agencies.” | 


The weekly “Market Basket,” a press release which deals exclusively with low-. ©4°¢: 
_cost foods, gives information about food values and includes sample menus and_ 
'suggested weekly market lists. It is prepared by the Bureau and distributed to | 
newspapers in all parts of the country, Many local papers reproduce it in whole | 
in part, and others use it in rewritten form, as a special feature. 


the subject also of numerous talks on 


weight sweaters, golf Tuesdays in the National Farm and Home Hour radio program. These are pre- 


a member of the staff. ‘“Housekeepers’ 


which are broadcast over some 200 local stations every day in the week 


these articles as long as they are in more except Saturday and Sunday, also use much of the Bureau’s material, 


cr less constant use, and being handled 
every day or so. 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


They should not be allowed to lie with: | 
out attention for long. They should be | 
- given frequent sunning, airing, and brush- | 


TIME TO EAT GREENS IS NOW 


ing, and kept only in light airy closets. | 

Sometimes anti-moth liquids are recom- | 
mended for spraying articles that are not 
put away. There is no solution known that 
completely and permanently immunizes 
fabrics against moths. “Eternal vigilance” 


Dietary Value in Spring of Vegetables Rich in Vitamins 
Which Preserve Health and Build Up Body 


should be the housewife’s watchword. 

Such substances as cayenne pepper, to- | 
bacco, lavender flowers, allspice, black pep- 
per, salt, borax, eucalyptus leaves, and 
red cedar leaves used to be considered 
effective against moths. Scientists have 
found by actual tests that none of these 
is of any value whatever for protection. 


Of course they should be eaten all 
the year around; but springtime is usu- 
ally associated with “green-time,”’ when 
from your own field, fence-row, and gar- 
den patch the green leaves of the dande- 
lion, mustard, dock, spinach, lettuce and 
swiss chard may be picked. 

Greens have replaced the sulphur and 
molasses Of childhood days. But why do 
the nutrition specialists harp so much on 


Ready-to-wear Garments 
Popular With Shoppers 
greens? 
ou appear to be buying more; Jy the first place, says the Bureau, of 
ready-made dresses. Census Bureau | Home Economics, they are rich sources 


figures show that between 1927 and 1932 of the minerals, calcium and iron. Then 
the number of ready-made dresses manu- | Starting, in with the vitamin alphabet, 


PRINGTIME is the time to eat greens. - 


they are rich in vitamin and C. Vita- 
factured increased almost one-half. y mins A and C. Vi 


min A is the infection resisting vitamin. 
In 1927 there. were 141,000,000 women’s, 


case of the harsher leaves, such as kale, 


more time is required for cooking than |. 


others, 

Greens taste better when not cooked so 
long. But if in doubt about this, the Bu- 
reau suggests cooking them in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“Put the gfeens in a kettle, with very 
little water—for spinach and dandelions, 
nc water at all except what clings to the 
leaves after washing. Don’t}put the lid 
on the kettle—cooking greens covered 
spoils the fresh green color. 

“Let them heat for a few minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally until they are just 
wilted. Then chop and serve with salt 
pork or bacon fat for seasoning, or with 
lemon juice or vinegar, salt and pepper. 

“For panned greens, first crisp salt pork 


Bureau of | 


Way to Free Lawn 
Of Invading Weeds 


‘Let Bluegrass Grow Tall Is 
| Recommended for Suppres- 
sion of Crabgrass 


FIGHT crabgrass in a_ bluegrass 

lawn during the Summer months, give 

the bluegrass a chance to grow and it will 
kill the invading weed. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture recommends letting the lawn grow 
from an inch and a half to two inches 
high and watering it not more 4han once 
a week. Set the lawn mower so it will 
cut the grass high, the Department sug- 
gests. A lawn will still appear even, al- 
though clipped high instead of short. 

Department experiments for several! 
years show the suggested method effec- 
tive in controlling crabgrass. Government 
specialists found that crabgrass can thrive 
when clipped closely, because it spreads 
along the ground, but that the bluegrass 
must have considerable leaf growth to 
develop a root system to compete with 
crabgrass. When given a chance to grow, 
the bluegrass can choke out the crab- 
grass. 

The watering recommendation also 
secks to give the bluegrass the advani- 
tage. Daily suface waterings usually help 
the crabgrass more than the lawn grass 
in a closely clipped lawn. This is be- 

cause the crabgrass has a better root svs- 
tem. This watering keeps the lawn green, 
but it often means that the crabgrass and 
‘not the lawn grass is being kept green. 
It is better to give the lawn a good 
soaking once a week. 

To keep the bluegrass vigorous, fer- 
tilizers should be applied in early Spring 
and early Fall, when bluegrass makes its 
growth. Midsummer applications merely 


'tilizer high in nitrogen is recommended. 


Use of Furniture Covers 
To Conceal Shabbiness 


—— DAYS are apt to reveal shabby 

places in the furnishings ~ worn up- 
holstery,. faded draperies. Perhaps there 
is little money to spend for replacemenits. 

One of the easiest and least expensive 
ways of freshening up the living room and 
_ making the other rooms of the house look 
cool and restful as Summer approachrs, 
says the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics, is to make some slip covers for 
the overstuffed chairs and other picces 
that need refurnishing. 


While this can not be called a simple 
_task, an amateur can produce good results 
if she gives enough thought to choosing 
appropriate materials, proper placing of 
design repeats, good fitting and finishing, 
and strong seams. Since a slip cover rep- 
resents a number of hours of work, in ad- 
dition to the materials used, it pays to 
buy good quality fabrics, says the Bureau. 
Cheaper grades of cretonne, chintz. or 
other materials may be heavily sized and 
may also fade when subjected to light or 
laundering. 

Detachable slip covers are convenient. 
In order to fit the cover well, a finished 
opening or placket is necessary. Its posi- 
tion depends on the piece of furniture and 


pplied free upon request to either of the bureaus concerned in their the type of fastener that is used, but the 


opening should be inconspicuous in any 


Snaps, hooks and eyes, or buttons allow 
an opening to gap if much strain is put 
| upon it. So they aré best used on some- 
what loose-f.tting covers such as those for 


an arm chair with a gathered or pleated 


ruffle at the bottom. 
Tailored covers with boxed cushions 
must be closely fitted. A sliding fastener 
| is very satisfactory for this type. When a 
owl has uncovered wooden arms, two 
plackets may be necded on each side. One 
opening fits around the post that supports 
either arm, and the other around t'> back 
post. They are finished with snaps and a 


fiy-like skirt placket, and should not show 


_ at all when the slip cover is in place. 


be 


children. 
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KEEPING FAMILY WELL 
AT REASONABLE COST 


To Home Fabrics How to Provide Balanced Diet in Mone Within Economic Limits of 


How to Maintain Appearances 
Made-over Garments 


“Clothing Clinies” Provide Group Aid in Diagnosing Faults and 
Prescribing Remedies for Out-moded Dresses 


THE “CLOTHING CLINIC” is being ‘of the bodice in an irregular line— 
developed by women of several States di#gonally, in points, or some other deco- 
as a means of keeping up good appear- rative effect, and drop the dress as much 
ances at low cost—and they are getting a* necessary. Cut a new upper bodice 
ccnsiderabie enjoyment out of the move- from the same or contrasting material. 
ment at the same time that they save their Refit the dress at the waist. 
. “Or just drop the whole garment enough 
The “tlinic” consists of a meeting of the to place it on a shoulder yoke which will 
«omen of a neighborhood, for the .ex- give you also a new neck-line. Or make 
change of a bit of gossip and sociability 4 hip yoke for the skirt, in several sec- 
and also of ideas on remodeling clothing tions if necessary, from pieces cut from 
to make the old look new. The scheme Worn sleeves or the waist. Or set the old 
is proving as attractive in towns as in the belt between the waist and skirt parts. Or 
rural regions where it started, under the acd a false hem of material used else-: 
encouragement of the Extension Service where for trimming. 
of the Department of Agriculture. Hun- .. . 
dreds of women are eager to help out Solution of Problem 


with the family budget, and the plan of- Of Remodeling Garments 


fers them a good opportunity. 

“The plan can be carried out by almost “Sometimes the best way to !engthen is 
any group of women who can sew,” the ™ put all of the material into the skirt, 
Extension Service says, “and some who Making a yoke and gores or pleats out of 
have yet to learn how to use patterns and the bodice and sleeve parts. Complete 
run a sewing machine might take their- With a different blouse or a sweater. Two 
first lessons with such a group.” piece dresses can sometimes be length- 


: ened by sewing the skirt directly to the 
Renovating Garments ‘bottom of the blouse. 


At “Clothing Clinics”’ _ “Next to needed changes in length, worn 

The idea is to hold a “clothing clinic” ss aig perhaps the com-. 
their faults “diagnosed” and remodeling : 


the sleeve by a new one of contrasting 

treatment “prescribed.” Sometimes such materi ; 
al of the modified dol or rag- 
meetings last all day, each woman bring- d dolman or rag 


lan type sc the worn parts can be cut 
ing one dress to work on after its pos- yp p be cu 


Casn. 


, away. Or make the dress sleeveless with 
€iong 0 1 nicubs when there is a matching jacket or one 


generally have a local leader, and before .¢ 
the clinic is held she has had an oppor- ,, 
tunity to go to a short training class with 
rcpresentatives of other communities. 
The county home demonstration agent, 
ojten with the help of the State clothing 
specialist, conducts a model “clothing 


a youthful sty 
clinic” for these leaders and provides them ; i she yle for a slender figure 
with a great many suggestions to take There are innumerable ways of making 


back to their own groups. A few up-to- ™e¢W collars, berthas, scarfs, draped sleeves, 
cate patterns that can be easily adapted cuffs, and other accessories that give an 
ave shown and when the local leader meets '©/@ dress new lines. Even joined piecings 
one or two of these to be used and shared. nes when possible and top-stitched to 


“If you live in a town or do not belong &'¥¢ @ tailored look. 


to a farm woman’s club,” says the Ex- | ., 
tension Service, “there is no reason why Silk Ribbons Used as Blades 


‘ou and some of your friends could not ‘ 
In New Type of Electric Fan 


gel up a ‘clothing clinic,’ with a commit- 

tee of the most expert sewers to act as 
4 P HREE LOOPS of silk ribbon are used 
as new electric fan which has been 


leaders. An all day meeting with a so- 

ciable lunch at noon can be lots of fun 

and mutually helpful. Even if you only developed in Germany. The use of the 
work on one garment at the meeting yOu toxtije blades does away with the neces- 
eo home with many inspirations for other. 
oid dresses after seeing what your neigh- sity for a wire frame for protection as 
bers can do with their problem clothes.” —_, the textile blades are not dangerous while 
rotating. 

A report to the Commerce Department 
describing the fan says that the ribbon 
blades move the same amount of air as 
12-inch metal blades, but the stream of 
air is wider and not so concentrated; so 
no oscillating movement of the fan is. 
necessary. 


plain harmonizing material to wear 


with the dress. 

“Another possibility when the armholes 
and neck parts are worn is to cut the 
hodice down to suspender lines, and weat 
separate blouses with the dress. This is 


Getting Further Wear 
From Substantial Fabric 


Remodeling pays only when the fabric 
itself will stand plenty of future wear, it) 
is pointed out. “It’s always a pity to 
put time and effort into worthless ma- 
terial.” 

“This year’s styles permit you to com- 


also for the child during 


Serviceable Teeth 


As Health Factors 
In Prolonging Lite 


| Lime-building Diet in Child- 


hood and Consistent and 
Sustained Care for Pres- 
ervation of Soundness 


hee CONDITION of the teeth has & 
‘great deal to do with an individual’s 
general health, says Dr. Fred B. Howe, 
president, New York State Dental Society, 
in a radio broadcast under the auspices 
of the Department of Health, State of 


|New York. This is true even with young 
children, Dr. Howe proceeds. 


Parents are apt to think that because 


a child’s first teeth are temporary, it 


makes little difference if they do derry,. he 
observes. These first or deciduous teeth 
should have the same good care as the 
second or permanent teeth, Dr. Howe 
urges, not only that the child can prop- 
erly masticate his food but also in order 
that decay may be prevented. 


Economy in Conservation of Teeth 
“Preventive dentistry is as important 
to the individual as preventive medicine,” 


he continues» “How much better and 
more economical it is to keep teeth from 
decaying by means of a little forethought 
and cdre than to have them filled or ex- 
tracted.” 

The first step in preventive dentistry, 
says Dr. Howe, is proper diet for the 
mother both before and after the child 
is born. Milk is the only food that con- 
tains sufficient calcium for the lime needs 
of the body. he insists; fresh fruits and 
vegetables and direct sunlight—or its 
equivalent in cod liver oil—must be pro- 
vided also, as they supply the vitamins 
which fix the minerals in the teeth. 

A quart of milk per day, in his opinion, 
is advisable for the mother before the 
birth of the child and during the nurs- 
ing period, and a quart of milk per day 

the period of 
growth. 
Importance of Clean Teeth 

The second step in preventive dentistry, 
Dr. Howe observes, is the proper care of 
the teeth. It is not true that a clean 
tooth never decays, he says; even a clean 
tooth will decay if it does not get the 
right kind of food and exercise. : 

“But it is important to keep the teet 
clean,” he adds. “They should be brushed 
three: times a day for at least three min- 
utes. Toothpaste or toothpowder is a help 
in keeping teeth clean, but neither will 
do the work without proper brushing.” 

The third step in preventive dentistry 
is a visit to the dentist at least twice 
a year so that he can watch the teeth 
and gums and see that they are kept in 
a healthy condition, Dr. Howe says in 


bine plain good with print, or two colors 
in the same fabric, or two fabrics of the | 
same or contrasting colay,” says the Ex- | 
tension Service. “So it often happens, 
that with help from the piece box, or by | 
putting two old garments together, one. 
up-to-date dress can -be evolved. oe 

“Again, strong but faded fabric may | 
dyed before it is made over. And, 
many an adult garment that appears’ 
hopeless can be cut down for one of the 
Men’s trousers and suits will 
often make durable school] coats or knick- 
ers for the smaller children. | 

“Here are some remodeling ‘possibilities | 
frequently mentioned in extension reports 
to the Department of Agriculture: 

“You can make a short dress longer 
in several ways. Cut off the upper part 


Salling from New York. Beautiful, new liner 
with Cabin and Tourist Class for Plymouth 


end Le Havre. ... Ask your travel egent. 
S. 8. Paris, June 10; Ile de France, June 17. 


conclusion. 


d 


E. D. 8. T.) 


JUNE 
drench 


F. H. Murphy, General Agent, 1429 Eye St. N. W. Tel. Met. 1440 


“The Investor’s Column”’ 
and “The London Market” 


The financial pages of The Sun have long been known for their 
accuracy and completeness, for their wide interest to the business 
man and the investor. Two daily features which enhance the 


value of these pages are The Investor's Column and The London 
Market. | 


Or bacon in the pan, then put in the 


Vitamin C prevents scurvy and helps to 
misses’ and children’s dresses manufac- 


build good teeth. | 
tured contrasted with 207,153,000 manu- Greens and turn them over and over until 


Greens are also a good source of vitamin | 
.,« they are wilted in the hot salt fat. Green 
factured in 1931. B and G. These minerals and vitamins | -pbage, cut in half-inch ribbons, and 


There was a striking increase in the / are absolutely necessary to health, and 
production of one-piece dresses made to @reens are said to rank at the top of = 
retail for less than $1 between the two list as protective foods. ‘the harsher greens, such as kale may. 
census periods of 1929 and 1931. There, Eat your greens raw—that is, if they are peed to be covered to decrease cooking 
were 23,000,000 one-piece dresses made to|the kind that can be eaten raw. Green time. ! 
retail for less than $1 in 1929 and 34,-;cabbage and lettuce fall into this class.| “Greens wilted in hot, cooked salad 

000,000 made to sell for that price in 1931.;Cooking destroys some of the vitamins, dressing make another interesting dish. 

Dresses made to retail for $3 or more|#Nd oftentimes the water in which the| and, of course, there are creamed greens, 
but less than $5 increased from 14,-|8reens are cooked is thrown away along | gich as turnip tops or kale or spinach, 
- 000,000 in. 1929 to 25,000,000 in 1931. On}|With the valuable minerals that it con-| chopped, cooked a few minutes, and served 

the other hand, the production of one-| tains. The Home Economics Bureau sug- | i;, white sauce. 4 

piece dresses retailing at $10 or more but | 8€Sts that even spinach can be eaten raW.” “A salad of mixed greens—crisp raw 
Greens that can’t be eaten raw may (lettuce, parsley. cress, shredded green cab- 


less than $25 decreased from 31,000,000 in 

1929 to 20,000,000 in 1531. be cooked—but not too much—just enough | bage, served with French dressing is an- 
to wilt them. Greens should never be |cther attractive and useful addition to the | 

cooked a long time; but of course in the|commonplace meal.” _ 


The Investor’s Column furnishes authentic information 
for those who have investments and those who are contemplating 
investments. Under this heading every day is found a close’ 
analysis of the financial standing of a prominent corporation, or 

a discussion of a major topic that bears directly on investment. 
The financial structure of corporations is shown, their past record 

is given together with their present performance and standing in 
the commercial world. 


Rubber Devices for Home 


Neither Noisy Nor Fragile “GOVERNMENT PUBLI CATIONS 


NEW RUBBER products for ‘use in 
~" kitchens and bathrooms are being | U. 8. Official Postal Guide 


The London Market column, written by Leonard J. Reid, 


le- 5, Mar. 1, 1933, Issued by Secy. of Agricul- 


| onthl 

| special cable which covers the important daily developments in 

London, not only of the London Stock Exchange, but also of the 

stronger currents that affect prices, money rates, etc. Since Lon- 

don time is several hours ahead of New York’s, The London 


Market in today’s Sun gives a reliable review of today’s London 
markets and activities. 


cents. Subscription price, $2.25 a year. Ap- 
_ ply at Supt. of Docs. (Agr. 13-1837) 
Coated Abrasive Products (Second Edition). 
Simplified Practice Recommendation R89-32, 
Standards Commerce Dept., Mar. 29, 
1933. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
Quartermaster Corps—Supplies Controlled b 
Budget Credits, Army Regulations No" 30. 
1350, War Dent., April 10, 1933. Price. 5 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Does. 
iliteracy—Fifteenth Census of the U. S.: 1930 
—Population. Reprint of Chap. 13, Vol. II 
(pp. 1217 to 1343), Fifteenth Census Reports 
on Population, Census Bur., Commerce Dept. 
Price, 15 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
Ann. Rept. of Comptroller of the Currency. 
Doc. No, 3054. Treas. Dept., Dec. 5, 1932. 
» $1.00 (cloth). Apply at Supt. 
Docs, (9-34683) 
European Chemical Industry in 1932. 


Sumption of rybber through the develop- 
ment of new products. 

E. G. Holt, of the Commerce Depart-. 
ment’s Rubber .Division, points out that 
washable wall panels and bathroom fix- 
tures Of rubber are among the products 
Which are being advertised. | 

A rubber “layette” which some manu- 
facturers are developing for milk wagons 
is described. by Mr. Holt as one of the 
new products being brought out. Such a 
“layette,” designed for the purpose of les- | 
Ssening the noises usually accompanying 
the milkman on his rounds, includes rub- 
her shoes for the horse, rubber tires for 


of Docs. 

A Chance to Work in the Forest—questions | 
and answers for information of men offered | 
opportunity to apply for nat), emergency. 
conservation work Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work. Bull. No. 1, Labor Dept., Apri! 
17, 1933. Apply at Dept. 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec IV, part 5 
~-Fedl. specification for Leather; Hydraulic- 
Packing (Vegetable Tanned). KK-L-181, 
Feb, 7, 1833. Price, § cents. Apply at Supt. 


of Docs. 
| Research in Secondary Schools. Bulletin, 1932, 
No. 17, Natl. Survey of Secondary Education, 


Monograph No. 15, Education Office, Interior Trade 


the wagon, rubber footwear for the driver Dept. Price, 10 cents. Apply at Supt. of Information Bulletin No. 813, Foreign and 
and rubber bottle carriers Docs, ( E33-743) Domestic Commerce Bur., Commerce Dept. 
. Commerce Dept... 4 rice, (33-262-45 
On Mountain-Lion rapping. eafie ems, Postal Service, Telegraphs-Telephones 
. made . solid rubber and has a suction “No. 94. Agriculture Dept., April, 1933. Price, and “Panama Canal. List af publications 
in w placed when 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of one for sale by Supt. 
ey are put in a flower bowl. This disc (Agr. 33- of Docs. Price list 25, 22d edition, roe -ate 
helds the flowers upright and keeps them Fedl. Slandasd Stock Catalogue Newspaper of Dirtinction Readers, Nesos and its Advertising 
frem being blown over in a draft or from __ nica! Bulletin No, 349, Agriculture Dept.,: Notices of Judgment under the Insecticide Act. ‘ W 4 casei 
being knocked down by -a person acci- 1038. Price, 5 cents. | iat iti De and Drug Ad- NE YORK 
33- ministration, riculture t. April, 1933 
dentally touching the flower bowl. , Journal of Agricultural Research. Vol. 46, No. Apply at Administration. (Age | : ig 


(Agr. 12-2226) | 
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Saving Property and Human Rights New oe ies 


Through New Federal Legis elation Opening at Rate 


How Human Relief and Preservation of Prop- 
erty Are Being Taken Care of by Passage 
Of Protective Laws 


By Raymond Moley 
Assistant Secretary of State 


i THE last few months the State of our 
economic life reached a most serious 
crisis. There were rifts in the very foun- 
dation of the structure. The segurity that 
our economic life had built for the future 
of all of us—the weak and the strong— 
came to be threatened. It was a time 
which the permanent seemed to be im- 
permanent and when that which had 
seemed to be assuredly solid, was, broken. 

Behind the measures which have al- 
ready been enacted, and those which, it 
is hoped, will become law within the few 
weeks which remain of this session ol 


Coiwress. there is the general purpose vi | 
saving property values and saving human | 


values which have been threatened by the 
past forgetfulness of the interdependence 
of the groups within our economic life. 
We are trving to save property and to 
save men. 

One group of measures relates, as you 
doubtless know. to the direct relief of in- 
dividuals. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps Act, the Wagner $500.000,000 Un- 
employment Relief Act, the Beer Act and 
Title II of the proposed National Recovery 
Act. providing $3.300,000.000 to be spent 
by the Federal Government for the stim- 
ulation and execution of public works— 
these are measures of relief. 

Preserving Property 

The second group of measures which 
have been passed or which are proposed, 
seeks to make people's property secure. 
In this group come the Bank Relief Act, 
the Farm Mortgage Act, and the Home 
Mortgage Act, and the Home Morigage 
Act. The laws are designed to protect 
people’s money in banks, people's farms 
and homes. 

I might, include in this group. too. 
measures relating to railroad reorganiza- 
tion and to agricultural adjustment-——be- 
cause, in no strained sense. are they like- 
wise designed to make secure people's 
property. 

But for our present purposes, I think 
it best to include these two measures 
in a third group which reaches beyond 
the immediate situation and envisages the 
problems of the future. In this group fall, 
in addition *to-the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Act and the Railroad Reorganiza- 


tion Att, Title I-of the proposed National 
Industrial Recovery Act, providing for 
intraindustry agreements under Govern- 
ment supervision, the Muscle Shoals Act 
and the Securities Publicity Act. All these 
long-time acts have one thing in common 
—the desire to enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment to supervise the ebb and flow of 
economic affairs more closely than has 
been possible in the past. There is no 
cause for alarm in such supervision. The 
intent of all these measures is simply to 
assure every American citizen that there 
will be someone in Washington whose 
duty it will be to see that his general 
interest is not sacrificed to special in- 
terests. 
A Harmonious Life 


The measured steps of this program | 


lead up to the threshold of an archi- 
tecturally more harmonious national 
life. The depression and the breakdown 
of business in the past months hastened 
the necessity for the expression of such 
a conception. But if the formulation was 
born of necessity, the principle back of 
it is very old. 

It can perhaps be best expressed by 
the word “partnership” used by President 
Roosevelt recently. It conceives of the 
relationship of worker and employer. 
debtor and creditor, State and people as 
a common effort to unify the people of 
this country, regardless of economic 
Status or geographic distribution, into a 
genuine nation of equals. conserving the 
values of our present economic order. but, 
at the same time, recognizing a cominon 
interest in national well-being and pros- 
perity. The President in planning these 
steps has thus had clearly in mind the 
realization of an American ideal more 
important than the flowering of distinc- 
tions. He wants a national life of dis- 
tinction, not distinctions. The purpose is 
to make America a fitting home for the 
American people—a.home more comfort- 
able, more beautiful. more peaceful, more 
free from petty restrictions—the serene 
home of a nation of united people. 

Traditional Americanism 

To the leader in Washington the coun- 
trv owes the general conception of this 
program of recovery. It arose from his 
own deep awareness Of national unity. In 
his practical mind details took orderly 
form and, because of his clear-eyed com- 
prehension, the new and untried was not 
rejected out of hand. He had the courage 
to think and the courage to put his think- 
ing to the test. 

The sources of the details of this pro- 
gram were many. People of the country. 
stirred as they never had been, by eco- 
nomic distress, poured into Washington 
their thoughts, ideas and proposals. It 
has been a rebirth of popular, plain think- 
ing by all sorts and conditions of men. 

Some were privileged to do more than 
others. The ideas that met the banking 
crisis came generously from business it- 
self. It is only fair to sav that the Treas- 
ury and Federal] reserve’ officials of the 
former administration were loyal Ameri- 
cans in the emergency. Measures of econ- 


omy were proposed by practical men, pro- 


fessional and business men, 
scious of the necessity of 

public credit—and were ably 
by the Director of the Budvet. 


deeply con- 
maintaining 


Direct Relief Measures ~ | 


Suggestions for farm relief came from 
an infinite variety of sources, from farm 
leaders and incidentally from an agri- 
cultural expert first brought to the at- 
tention of the Administration through his 
association aS an adviser t6 the president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. It was’ by no means, as 
sometimes charged. a mid-Summer night's 
Gream of theorists. It arose out of 10 
vears of endeavor by practical farmers 
and their leaders. 

Measures for direct relief were formu- 
lated through the accredited representa- 
tives of such’ groups as this.’ The Civil- 
ians’ Conservation Corps, an original idea 
of the greatest importance, was wholly and 
solely the President's. The industrial re- 
covery bill came from leaders of business 
and labor who put aside selfish concerns 
in the interest of industrial order and 
justice.- The enactment into practical 
form of a public works program came from 


. the unremitting patience of such leaders 


of Congress as. Bob and Bob La 
Folfette. 

Phe railroad recovery ‘bill was in large 
part the result of sincere efforts on 


ithe serene home of a 


the part of railroads themselves and of 
the leaders of railroad labor to save a 
great national asset from disintegration 
and destruction. 

There is the program. And there are 
the builders. That so numerous and so 
diversified a group of builders could have 
been articulated in a great synthesis is 
due primarily to the fact that we have 
a statesman in the White House. The 
essence of statesmanship is the art ot 
blending many colors of opinion § into 
meaningful and harmonious unity. 

A National Unity. 

The time has passed when nationalism 
is the possession of any single group. All 
economic groups have come to poss¢ss na- 
tional consciousness now and in conse- 
quence we can build a greater and more 
significant national unity—of agriculture. 
of industry. of labor, of transportation, of 


Of T hree a Day 


| Nuinber in kaa Still 
Is at Least 800 Below 
Average Pre-war Figure, 
Says Dr. Doran | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

the years immodiaiely preceding the 
adoption of the Zighteenth Amendment. 

The new 3.2 per cent brew already has 
Griven 50,000 illegal retailers of liquors out 
of business, in addition to setting up’a 
large new industry, A. V. Dalrymple, Di- 
rector of Prohibition, declared while on a 
national tour of inspection, 

Director Dalrymple, while inspecting the 
prohibition units throughout the country, 
declared that he was prepared to ask for 


a price-fixing law for the new beer and 

wine industry if profiteering is found. 
To prevent charging of high prices for 

wines and other medicinal liquors, Direc- 


‘tor Dalrymple declared that he had pre- 


banking, of finance and of political life. | 


This is the great truth so effectively por- 
trayed in this program. 

One further word. This Administration, 
needs no chanticleer to herald the dawn. 
Recovery comes from no proclamations. 
no single measures. It rises from the 
people themselves. 


But tiny streaks of 


brewers want their 
hopes and confidence and courage of the! tors apprehended, 


‘ested in seeing that only beer 


light are spreading in more distinct out- |, 


unmistakable 
. warmer light. 

New Relationship 
I deliberately repeat what 


line—the 
brighter 


promise of 


I have al-| 


| 


pared for approval regulations permitting 
wine to be sold by wineries directly to 
consumers, if a licensed apothecary is 
present at the transaction. 

Return of beer has not enly cut down 
the number of illegal liquor dealers but 
added materially to the strength of pro- 
hibition enforcement, he said. Legitimate 
illegitimate competi- 
and others are inter- 
on which 
the Government has collected its revenue 
is sold. 

His estimate that 50,000 

converted 
legitimate retailers of beer by 


“speakeasies” 
into 


beverages was based on reports from the, 


ready said of the objective of all this.| fejq as well as his own observations, Di- 


It is a nation discovering and announcing 
itself. It is a conception of the relation- 
ship of worker and emplover. 


debtor and, 


creditor, State and people. as a common. 


effort to unify the people of this country, 
regardless of economic. status or geo- 
graphic distribution. into a genuine nation 
of equals. conserving the values of: our 
present economic order. but, at the same 
time, recognizing a common interest in 
national well-being and prosperity. The 
purpose is to make America a fitting home 
for the American people—a home more 
comfortable, more beautiful. more peace- 
ful, more free from. petty restrictions— 
nation of united 
people. 
(The foregoing is a summary of an 
address May 22 before the Welfare 
Council, New York City.) 


_ beer, too, must come down in price. 


rector Dalrymple said. 
Foresees Cheaper Whisky 

Prescription whisky at $1 a pint within 
the next year was predicted May 24 by 
Representative Palmisano ‘Dem.), of 
Marvland. He said the legalizing of 3.2 
per cent beer and liberalizing the medicinal 
liquor regulations “spelled the death of 
prohibition” regardless of whether the 
Eighteenth Amendment is repealed. 

Druggists, according to Mr. Palmisano, 
should be permit‘ed to buy whiskey by the 
barrel, do their own-bottling, and sell the 
liquor like other buil: medicines. 

“There is naturaliv some. profiteering 
now.” Mr. Palmisane said, “because there 
is too little whisky and wines to supply 
the need occasioned by the demand un- 
der the liberalizead laws. Like’ whisky 
The 


the new! 


World Plants Less 


Acreage to Wheat 


Estimate Excluding Russia’ 
Shows 5 Per Cent Decline 
Over Last Year 


Wheat acreage in 25 countries, Fearn 
Russia but including both Winter wheat 


for harvest and the intended Spring wheat. 


acreage in the United States and Canada, 
is reported at 184.686.000 acres, or about 
5 per cent below the 194,121,000 acres in 
1932, 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Department of Agriculture, says that the 
25 countries had about 75 per cent of the 
estimated world wheat acreage last year 
outside of Russia. 

Winter wheat acreage remaining for 
harvest in the United States is only 27,- 
0°6.000 acres out of 39,985.000 acres sown 
ast Fall. 

A decrease of more than 4,000.000 acres 
in Winter sowings is reported for Rus- 
sia. No definite figures are as vet avail- 
able from Australia where a smaller acre- 


‘age is also in prospect. 


The Bureau says that if Canadian 
farmers carry out their intentions to plant 
Spring wheat, the total 1933 wheat acreage 
in Canada will, be 25,685,000 acres com- 
pared with 27,182,000 acres in 1932. About 
6 per cent of the acreage seeded to wheat 
in Canada in the Fall of 1932 has been 
abandoned, leaving 514,000 acres for har- 
vest. in 1933, compared with 536,000 acres 
in 1932. 


tax is too high and must be lowered within 
the next vear. 

“Breweries are going up every day, and 
soon we will have an adequate supply. 
When that condition comes, the Govern- 
ment will have to reduce the tax and then 
we will have cheaper beer, and the Gov- 
ernment will get more revenue because 
there will be greater consumption.” 

The Twenty-first Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which would repeal 
the Fighteenth Amendment, has been rat- 
ified by four States. ihe latest action hav- 
ing been taken Mav 25 by the State of 
Wvoming. The otners are Michigan, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin. 

Delegates to conventions 
elected in New Jersey, where a convention 
will be held June 5. and in New York. 
where a convention will be held June 27. 
Other elections of delegates to conventions 
are scheduled to be neld as follows: 

Delaware and Nevada, May 27; Illinois, 
June 5: Indiana, June 6; Massachusetts, 
June 13; Connecticut. Iowa and New 
Hampshire, June 20; California ‘and West 
Virginia, June 27; Alabama and Arkansas. 
July 18; Tennessee. July 20; Oregon, July 
21; Texas. Aug. 26: Washington, Aug. 29; 
Vermont, Sept. 5: Maine, Sept. 11: Marvy- 
land and Minnesota, Sept. 12: New Mex- 
ico. Sept. 19; North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
svylvania and South Carolina, Nov. 7; Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, Nov. 6. 1934. 


have’ been 


When Senate Sits as: Court 


In Impeachment Trials — 


The Birth Rate 


Country Now 


Judicial Procedure Which Resulted in Acquittal of Judge. Lowest ot Record 


Louderback Prescribed by Constitution 


Harold Louderback. United States Judge 
‘or the northern district of California. 
stands acquitted on all charges preferred 
against him in the impeachment trial be- 


‘fore the Senate. 


Investigated in the last Congress by the 
House Committee on Judiciary... the 
charges were formally presented at this 
session by managers representing the 
House. The impeachment trial ended 
May 24 when the Senate, voting sepa- 
rately on five articles of impeachment. 
tauied to register the required two- thirds 
against him. 

The votes on the five articles respec- 
tively were: 34 guilty to 42 not guilty; 
23 guilty to 47 not guilty; 11 guilty to 
63 not guilty; 30 guilty to 47 not guilty; 
und 45 guilty and 34 not guilty. The 
charges were of official misconduct in 
respect to receivership cases, favoritism 
incifference to litigants and allowance of 
excessive fees. 


The court of impeachment adjourned. 


sine die after Vice President Garner en- 


erback is “acquitted of all the charges.” 
Impeachment Procedure 


Prescribed in Constitution 
Quite in contrast with the “free speech” 
iorum usually found in the Senate cham- | 


ber, the proceedings of that body in the | jy 
last few days took on the solemnity and) 
It was | 
one of the few times in history when the | 


restraint of a court of justice. 


Upper House of Congress has been faced 
with the task of determining whether 
a Federal official 
misconduct in office. 

Does Congress have judicial as well as 
iaW-making powers? The Constitution 
showed just why the House has a right 
to ask the Senate to try a Federal of- 
ficial. 

First of all, 
that document says: 

“The judicial power of the United 
Siates shall be vested: in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the 


Congress may from time to time ordain) 


end establish. The judges, both of the 
supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior. * * 


Who has the right to charge that a. 


judge has violated this provision with re- 
gard to good behavior? 
Another section of, the 
gives the answer to this. 
tion 2, says: 
“The House of Representatives 


Consiitution 
Article I, sec- 


is guilty of alledged | 
‘rived, 


Article III, section 1, of. 


diciary Commitiec. 
‘ners (Dem.). 


shall : 


To impeach a person means to accuse 
him of some crime 6r misbehavior. 
charges against Judge Louderback, 
fore. had to be Droucht bv 
Representatives, and 
pened: 


Impeachment by House 


And Trial hy Senate 

A member of the House of Representa- 
tives may ask for che impeachment of a 
Federal official. .In this particular in- 
stance, however, the Bar Association of 
San Francisco asked the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to 
investigate the conduct of Judge Louder- 
back, especially wiih regard to his ap- 
pointment of persons to handle bankrupt 
property, and the fees he permitted to be 
charged. 

The Committee studied the charges and 
reported to the House of Representatives. 
That body voted on Feb. 24. 1933. to im- 
peach Judge Louderback. 

For the next step in the procedure, the 
Constitution, Article 1. secticn 3. reads as 


there- 
the House of 


-ered formal judgment that Judge Loud- | flows: 


“The Senate shall nave sole power to trv 
all impeachmenis When the 
President of the United States is tried. the 
Chicf Justice shall preside 

Therefore, when the House of Repre 
sentatives impeached Juder Louderbeck; 
the Senate was face with the duty of trv- 
1g him. The openmie day of the trial was 
Set for May 15. At the appointed hour. 
the Vice President announced: 


House Prosecution 
Before Bar of Senate 


“The hour of 12:30 o'clock having ar- 
under the order of the Senate. the 
Senate 1s now in session sitting as a Court 
of Impeachment tor the trial of articles of 
impeachment against Harold Louderback. 
judge of. the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of California. 

The so-called “managers” for the House 
appeared, led by ihe Chairman of the Ju- 
Representative Sum- 
of Dallas, Tex. These were 
the prosecutors. 

They were invi'ed by the Vice President 
to take their places at two long tables in 
the well of the chamber and to the left 
of the Speaker. Opposite them, Just in 
front of the first row of Senators desks, 
were other tables where Judge Louderback 
and his attorneys were asked to take their 
places, 

The case was opened by Representative 
Sumners, who made a statement of the 
charges and of the =e of the Senate 


No longer 


The 


this is what hap-, 
| 
| the decline in the birth rate. declares Mr. 


Low ,to Maintain the 
Nation’s Population at 
Existing Level, Census 
Bureau Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Smith, are the tremendous fall in the mar- 
riage rate which has occurred during the 
depression, the postponement of marriage 
to later ages, and the decline in the num- 
ber of foreign-born women. Foreign-born 
women generally have more children than 
native-born mothers. 

There has been an acceleration of vol- 
untary restriction of families during the 
last 10 years, Mr. Smith believes, due to 
the increasing desire of the American pop- 
ulation to mainiain a higher standard of 
living. 

A number of siudies have been made to 
determine if the fall in the birth rate ts 
due to an actual decrease in the biologi- 
cal characteristics of the population but no 
authoritative conclusions have been made 
on the subject. 

The most striking result of the decline 
in the birth rate is the great increase 


yin the proportion of older persons in the 


population. The number of people more 
than 65 vears old increased 34 per cent 
between 1920 and 1930. 
Effect on Industry 
This change in the age composition will 
result in radically altering the demands 


_for industrial products, he says, pointing 


out that another effect of the slowing up 
in population increase will be to alter the 
production schedules of manufacturing 
concerns, Where production projects are 
now planned in expectation of a constant 
growth in the population they may have 
to be altered to fit the demands of a 
stationary or even declining population. 

The trend toward a declining birth rate 
in evidence in this country is also shown 
in the vital statistics of northwestern 
European countries. Figures on foreign 
birth rate which are used by the Census 
Bureau show there has been a large drop 
in the birth rate of England, Scandinavian 
ccuntries, Germany. the Netherlands and 
other nations of Europe. 

With the return of prosperity and an in- 
crease in the number of marriages the 
birth rate may show an increase, Mr. 
Smith points out. 


were Senators permitted freely to talk. 

Whatever they wished to have done was 

decided by an oral vote without discussion, 
[Continued on Page 8. Column 1.] 
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AMERICA READY CONTRIBUTE TOWARD PEACE 


Willingness to Cooperate to Repress Aggressor Nations Is Set Forth by 
Ambassador Davis; Comparative Budgets of Five Powers 


HE UNITED STATES has 

announced through Norman Davis. 
head of the American delegation at the 
General Disarmament Conference. that, 
it will throw the full weight of its in-! 
fluence behind the peace machinery of 
the world when a conflict threatens. 

Not only is the United States ready 
and willing to join the other powers in 
disarming down to a “police force” level. 
but it will go even further, Mr. Davi- 
on May 22 told the Conference, which had 
heen awaiting anxiously the American 
ceclaration of policy. When a threat to 
the peace is imminent, he said, America 
will consult with the other States on how 
to avert war; when the powers in con- 
ference decide that one particular nation 
is guilty of a breach of the peace, and 
the United States agrees, the latter will 
not in any way hinder efforts to restore 
the peace. 

Questions of International Law 

And so, there was chalked up on the 
program of the Conference, new subjects 
for discussion, involving phases of inter- 
national law such as neutrality, freedom 
of the seas, definition of an aggressor and 
the like. 

Two main points stand out 
pivots around which Mr. Davis’ 
discussion revolved — maintenance of 
peace through disarmament, and the 
prompt dealing with threats against 
peace through international consultation, 

Disarmament.—The demand for dis- 
armament grew out, of the World War, 
Mr. Davis told the Conference, It was 
after this struggle that ‘the. people of 
all nations decided that the “suicidal” 
armaments policy of the previous years 
had to be changed, the American envoy 
stated. 

Disarmament of Central Powers 

As a start in this direction, the Allies 
put into the treaties of peace w hich Ger- 
many and its colleagues were forced to 
sign provisions for scrapping existing 
armament of these nations, and prevent- 
ing their further rearming. The German 
army was limited to 100,000 men of all 
ranks; the Austrian to 30,000, the Bul- 
garian to 20,000, and the Hungerian to 
55,000. 

The kind and number of weapons that. 
could be used was definitely limited. | 
Fortifications had to be dismantled. 


as the 


Trade in arms and: munitions was for- 


hidden, and supplies of those things 
which were necessary could be manufac- 
tured only in certain specified factories, 
all others having to be dismantled. Sub- 
marines had to be scrapped and battle- 
ships greatly reduced, 

Obligation Assumed by Allies | 

But the Allies had included in’ these 
same peace treaties a clause which also 
juid upon them an obligation to take 
steps toward disarmament. This pro-, 
vision stated that the conditions being | 
imposed upon Germany and its associates | 
were “in order to render possible the. 
initiation of a general limitation of the. 
armaments of all nations.” 

Then came the establishment of the | 
Society of Nations—the League—in 1920. 
Incorporated in the Covenant of that | 
organization were declarations for the. 
maintenance of peace through such | 
means as disarmament. Morebdver, there | 
was laid on the Council of the League) 
the responsibility for formulating plans | 
¢or reducing arms. 

Five-power Treaty 

The first tangible ‘step in international 
cisarmament, however, awaited a dra- 
matic conference which convened in 
Washington ‘in November, 1931. Repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan, and several othér na- 
tions, had been invited by the American | 
Government to discuss disarmament as | 
in the Far 


well as certain conditions 
Fast. 

No more startling pronouncement has 
heen made in recent years than that 
made by the then Secretary of State, 
Charles Evans Hughes, as he opened | 
the Washington Conference. Mr, Hughes | 
said the United States was willing to: 
scrap 30 battleships! He then followed | 
with detailed proposals for definite limi-. 
tation of naval craft. 

When the Conference adjourned, a 
treaty had been signed by the five 
principal powers represented — a treaty 
by which they agreed to curb their) 
capital ships and aireraft carriers, 
both as to tonnage and number. This 
limitation would be such that, by 1941, 
the capital ship strength of the United | 
States and Great Britain was to be 
equal; Japan's strength was to be three-' 
fifths as great; and France and Italy 
were each to have a capital ship strength 
equal to about one-half that of Japan. 
This allotment of battleship strength is_ 
referred to as the famous 5-5-3:1.67:1.67 
ratio, 

Another provision was contained in 
the treatv—a provision for a battleship. 
holiday. The contracting powers agreed 
not to start replacing worn out battle- 
ships until 1931 

Preparatory Commission Set Up 

Meanwhile, the League of Nations had 
been toying with the idea of working out ' 
plans for disarmament. It was soon. 
realized that such a matter could be 
handled better by a committee set up. 
for that purpose, rather than by the. 
League itself. Therefore, the Couneil, 
in 1925, set up a Preparatory Commis- 
sion and charged it with the responsi- 
bility of defining terms and deciding on 
methods which might be followed at a 
general disarmament conference to be 
called sometime in the future. 


| 


An unsuccessful conference was helde 


at Geneva in 1927, called by President 
Coolidge for the purpose of limiting 
those classes of naval craft which had 
not come under the restrictions laid down 
at Washington in 1921-1922. To begin 
with France and Italy both declined to 
participate; and when Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States did come’ 
together to discuss the subject of auxili- 
ary naval craft, they could not arrive 
at a definite agreement. 

Another attempt was made, however, 
to discuss this type of armament. Great 
Britain invited the five powers of the 
Washington Conference to come to. Lon- | 


don in 1930. Although France and Italy ” 


did accept the invitation and participated 
in the discussions, they refused to sign 
the London Naval Treaty’ which grew 
cut of the Conference. The United States, | 


whole 


Therefore, 
1931 sent out a call to all nations—in-. 


“holiday” in all armaments building for 


to present the plan for 


Budgets 


Total National Defense 


UNITED STATES 


FISCAL YEAR 
1933 
$632,466,000 


GREAT BRITAIN 


FISCAL YEAR __ 
$500,411,400 


_ SAUENDAR YEAR 


$501, 466, 400 


FRANCE ITALY JAPAN 
1932 
FISCAL YEAR 


1933 
$250,218, 200  $328,623,16) 


FISCAL YEAR 


Active 
Land Forces 


132,067 
(RES. 307,120) 


451,791 
(RES. 711,453) 


( RES. ‘ 28, 000) 


480,640 
(RES. 6,017,500) 


225,000 
(AES. 1,952,000) 


Warship 
Total built 


building Jan 1, 1933 


1,112,420 


and 


1,222,424 


Airplanes 
July 1,1933 


States, 1,201,700 for Great Britain, and 763,000 for Japan. 


675,224 


609,726 
423,845 


3244 2822 


2688 


; 


The above illustration gives a comparison of the national defense budgets, and the peace time strength of armies (trained reserves in parenthesis), 

the strength of the navies, including ships built and building, and the number of military airplanes, of the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France and 
Italy. The data is derived from latest information received by Government sources. In the event of national emergencies these armies, ships and airplanes 
for the most part would be available immediately. Treaty allowances for battleships are not shown, but these are fixed at 1,186,200 tons for the United 
France and Italy, which did not ratify the London Treaty as it related to cruisers, destroyers 
‘ and submarines, are limited to 175,000 tons in capital ships. 


Great Britain, and Japan, however, did 
sign, and in doing so agreed to extend 
the capital ship building “holiday” to 
1936, to scrap certain cruisers, de- 
strovers, and submarines, and to limit 
the size and number of the remaining 
craft of these tvpes. The limitations were 
established approximtaely in the 5-5-5 
ratio. 
Geneva Conference Called 

But up to this time, disarmament dis-’ 
cussions had centered solely around 
naval armament and had been partici- 
pated in only by the great powers. It 
was being realized that other types of 
armaments, too, needed to be restricted. 
the League of Nations in 


cluding thé United States and Soviet 
Russia, which are not members of that. 
body—to gather at Geneva on Feb. 2, 
1932, to plan for the limitation of all 


/armaments—land, sea, and air. 


A short time before the Conference 
was to convene the powers agreed to a. 


1932, so that. 
proceed under 


one year, or until Nov. 1, 
the discussions might 
more favorable auspices. 


The Conference opened with a draft 
treaty before it which had been drawn) 
up by the Preparatory Commission as a_ 
framework on which the discussions 
might proceed. Each nation then began. 
disarmament 
which it favored, in order that eventu- 
ally there might be drawn from this) 
melting pot of ideas some definite agree- | 
ment. Proposals were made whereby the’ 
‘League of Nations would be made into’ 
an international police force for enfore-, 


treaties, 


event of war or threat 


ing peace, whereby all nations would’ 
abandon ‘weapons of offense, whereby the 
security of a nation against attack from 
an outsider would have to be guaran. 
teed, 

After months of discussion — and.a 
plea by President Hoover that the land, 
sea, and air armaments of the world 
should be reduced by one-third—the Con-. 
ference adjourned for several months. 
During the “recess” Germany announced 
its withdrawal from the Conference be- 


cause other nations had not disarmed to 


the level imposed upon it by the peace 
nor had they permitted Ger- 
many to rearm up to their level. Finally 
Germany was persuaded to return to its 
place at the Conference. ) 

Meanwhile various committees of the 
Conference were at work on technical 
phases of plans and again the Confer- 
ence convened on Feb. 2, 1933. On March 
16 Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
presented a plan providing that in the 
of war there is 
to be a conference between the other 
nations of the world if any five of them— 
including one, at least, of the great pow- 
ers—so request. 

Would Eliminate Tanks 

In addition, the proposal provides for 
the elimination of thousands of big can- 
non, tanks, and war planes, and the re- 
duction of the armies of Europe by nearly 
1,000,000 men. The proposal also pro- 
vides for France and Italy signing the 
London Treaty, and for the postpone- 
nent of other naval disarmament issues. 
until 1935, when a world naval confer- 
ence would be held, 


—— 


disarmament, 


will of the 


This plan is being considered by the 
Conference. 

On May 16 the heads of 54 nations 
had placed before them an appeal from 
President Roosevelt for cooperation in 
as well as at the coming 
World Economic Conference. 

With all these steps toward disarma- 
ment in his mind, 
went ahead on May 22 to discuss the 
present American policy on this subject. 
The American envoy reminded his hear- 
ers of the obligation upon the part of 
the Allies to reduce their armament in 
accord with the conditions under which 
they had placed the Central Powers in 
making peace. 

Warns of Another War 

He said that inasmuch as the United 
States had made separate peace with 
Germany we were not bound by the other 


Ambassador, Davis |: auence in achieving the desired goals. 


cions of our neighboring countries like 


to join other nations in eliminating weap- 


_ Struct and the most threatening to a 


treaties, but nevertheless that it was the. 


American people to disarm 
down to the level. The basis on which 
the Central Powers’ armies were to be 
reduced was the need for an adequate 
“police force.” . 

Mr. Davis declared that unless action 


is taken promptly looking toward such 


disarmament “the world will be swept 
into another world war.” 


meant 
recovery, 


Conference also 
back in economic 
hinder the 
trade and the freer movement of goods. 
There is no alternative for a “sane 
world” to consider save immediate dis- 
armament, he declared. 

The European situation 


States accepted whole-heartedly the Mac- 


Mr. Davis also’ would be supervised by some interna- 
warned that failure at the Disarmament | tional body. 

immediate set-. 
for it will that has followed Mr. 
restoration of international 
taken up with France the subject of for- 


which might be banned be turned over | 
is different | 


with regard to disarming than is that in| 


the United States, Mr. Davis admitted.;ratio established for the United States. 
Over here we have no fears and suspi- Great Britain and itself be 5:5:4.5, 
stead of 5:5:3. The Americans have de- 
clared that the United States is pre- 
pared to make further: reductions in its 
naval strength. 

Consultation. The second main point 
in’ Ambassador Davis’ declaration of 
American policy centered about prompt 
international action when a_ conflict 
threatened. When a situation arises 
which might disrupt international 


those which have been harbored through 
centuries between the racial and political 
groups of Europe. It is the latter situa- 
tion which leads to excessive armament. 
It is for this reason, said Mr. Davis, that 
the United States is willing to Jend its. 


“We are prepared to go as far as other 
States in the way of reduction,” he said. 
“For one thing, the United States is 
willing to disarm to the level estab- 
lished for the Central Powers by the 
peace treaties. In particular, he de- 
clared that the United States was anxious 


ference, the United States will be will- 
ing to join with other nations in conver- 
sations looking toward the avoidance of 
war. In as much as all nations have 
signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact to re- 
nounce war, he said, 
make up our minds to setle our disputes 
around a conference table instead of pre- 
paring to settle them on the battlefield.” 
America to Waive Neutrality 

Then Mr. Davis ‘pushed the American 
-policly further. He said that if, in such 
a consultation, the nations there repre- 
sented agree that one particular nation 
is behind the international disturbance, 
and if the United States agrees. too, that 
this particular nation is the aggressor, 
then America will not in any way inter- 
fere with whatever action the consulting 
‘Nations might take to force the guilty 
state to cease its disturbing action. He 
suggested that an aggressor might be 
defined as a 
are found on alien. soil in violation of 
treaties.” 

What would such a pn mean? 
to the League of Nations. Among other things, it would mean that 

Japan has demanded that the naval rules of international law with regard 


ons of an offensive character, inasmuch 
as they are both the most costly. to con- 


maintenance of the peace. 
He announced further that the United. 


Donald proposal. 
International Peace Supervision 
Finally, with regard to disarmament, 
Mr. Davis declared that the United States 
was willing to assist in preparing a sys- 
tem whereby disarmament of all nations | 


During the discussion of disarmament 
Davis’ disclosure 
of America’s views, the Conference has 


midable army weapons—big cannon and 
big tanks—suggesting that the weapons 


DISARMAMENT MEASURES SINCE 


sTEPS toward disarmament which ‘the! 
nations of the world have taken since: 
the’ World War chronologically ave as. 


follows: 


1918—President Wilson informed 
gress of plan for peace embodying 14) 
points, the fourth point of which was 
that adequate guarantees should be 
given and taken that national arma- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest: 
point consistent with domestic safety. 

1919—Treaties of peace between the Al-. 
lies and Central Powers limited the) 
armament which Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria might main-. 
tain. 

1920—Covenant of League of Nations 
went into effect, Articles 8 and 9 of 
which referred to ultimate reduction in 
armaments as necessary to “the main- 
tenance of peace” and provided the 
Council with power to formulate plans 
for such reduction. 

1921-1922—Conference on 
met in Washington on invitation of 
United States. Tonnage and number 
of capital ships and aircraft carriers 
limited by United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, France and Italy. Ratio 
for these five powers established at 
5:5:3:1.67:1.67 to be attained by 1941. 

1925—Council of League of Nations de- 
cided to set up Preparatory Commis- 
sion to define terms and decide on 
methods by which limitation of arma- 
ments might be brought about at a 
general conference. 

1925—Treaty on arbitration and security 
entered into at Locarno, Switzerland, | 
by Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and Italy, which contained a provision 
pledging cooperation of contracting 


parties to efforts for disarmament. \. 


WORLD WAR 


‘Steps For the Promotion of Peace Taken’ 
Among the Nations Are Outlined 


1926—-Preparatory Commission, composed 
of representatives. from 28 nations, in- 
cluding the United States, began its 
“exploratory work.” 

~1927—Conference held at Geneva at in- 
vitation of United States for purpose 
of limiting classes of naval craft other 
than’ those limited at the Washington 
Conference. Nations invited were: 
Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy. 
The latter two rejected the invitation. 
No tangible agreement was reached, 

1930-—Conference held at London on in- 
vitation of Great Britain for purpose 
Oo. limiting naval craft other than cap 
ital ships and aircraft carriers. Lon- 
don Naval Treaty signed by United 
States, Great Britain and Japan 
(France and Italy have never signed 
it), approximately applied ratio set up 
at Washington Conference to auxiliary 
craft as well as capital ships. It was 
alsu agreed to postpone until 1936 
capital ship replacements authorized at 
Washington Conference to commence 
in 1931. 

1931—Council of League of Nations in- 
vited all nations to a General Confer-. 
ence at Geneva for the purpose of lim- 
iting armaments of all types. 

1931—Nov. 1—One year’s truce in arma- 
ments’ building, which had been ap- 
proved by the League of Nations, went 


into effect. 

1931—Preparatory Commission 
Draft Convention as framewor. for 
discussions at General Conference. | 


1932 Feb, 2—-General Disarmament 
Conference convened at Geneva with 
representatives from nearly 60 nations 
present. Each delegation began the 
task of presenting disarmament plan 
favored by its country. 


Feb. 9—United States presented plan. 


containing the following points: 


1. Consideration of the Draft Con- 


vention. for Disarmament, 


which was. 


prepared by the Preparatory Commis- | 


sion for Disarmament as 
disarmament treaty, 


a basis of a 


2. Prolongation of the London and: 


Washington Naval Treaties. 

3. A proportional reduction of the 
naval figures agreed upon in the Lon- 
lun and Washington Naval Treaties. 

4. Total abolition of submarines. 

5. Protection of civilians from aerial 
bombing, 

6. Abolition of lethal gas and bac- 
teriological warfare. 


7. The measurement of armed forces’ 
on the basis of maintenance of internal | 


order plus 
for defense. 


some suitable contingent 


8. A special restriction for tanks and 


heavy mobile guns which are of a pe- 
culiarly offensive character. 


9. Limitation of expenditures on ma-_ 
terial as a complementary method to 


direct limitation. 


April 41—United States presented plan- 


in the form of a resolution which read 
as follows: 


Whereas, all the States of the world, 


aforementioned weapons in event of 
war is equally essential; and 

(b) To request the Political Commis- 
sion to draw up and submit to the Gen- 
eral Commission texts for these pur- 
poses. 
June 22—President Hoover asked the 
Disarmament Conference to reduce 
land, air and naval armaments by 


are animated with the same legitimate 
concern for the defense of their terri- 
tory and peoples; 

Whereas, many States now feel that ‘ 
they exist under the menace of aggres- economic burden on the people of the 
sion from their neighbors; world, 

Whereas, that fear of aggression is  1932—“Holiday” in armaments’ 
primarily caused and intensified by the extended to March 1, 1933. 
existence of weapons which can only 1932—July 26— General Disarmament 
break down national defenses, such as Conference adjourned for several 


building 


fortifications, in other words, which months. 

give superiority to attack over de- (1932—Sept. 14d—Germany notified presi- 

dense; dent of the Conference that it could no 
Whereas, the establishment of a longer participate inasmuch as the 

constant. superiority of defense over other powers had not reduced their 


attack would promote in the peoples of 
all States a feeling of security; 

And whereas, the General Comnis- 
sion believes that the abolition of ag- 
gressive weapons would constitute a 
first and essential~ requisite, not only 
for the reduction of armaments but for 
the establishment of security. 

The General Commission resolves: 

1. (a) That the following weapons 
are of a peculiarly aggressive value 
against land defenses: tanks, heavy 
mobile guns and gases; and as such 
should be abolished; and 

(b) To request the Land Commission 
to draw up and submit to the General 
Commission a plan for scrapping tanks 
and mobile guns exceeding °155 milli- 
metersin-caliber and for the abolition 
of the uses of gas in war. 

2. (a) That an undertaking by the 
States not to avail themselves of the, 


arms to the level imposed on Germany 
by the Versailles Treaty, nor permitted 
that nation to rearm. 

1932—Dec. ll—Germany agreed to re- 
turn to General Disarmament Confer- 
ence. 

1933 — Feb. 2— General Disarmament 
Conference reconvened at Geneva. 
March 16—Prime Minister MacDonald 
presented plan for disarmament pro- 
viding for security, consultation of the 
powers in event of threat to the peace, 
as well as disarmament. 

May 16—President Roosevelt sent ap- 
peal to heads of 54 nations asking for 


nomic reconstruction. 


eral Disarmament Conference - that 
United States is willing to disarm, and 


of threat to the peace. 


- which ended March 3 


in- | 


peace, the American envoy told the Con-. 


“we must definitely | 


nation “whose armed forces | 


nearly oné-third in order to relieve the 


cooperation in disarmament and eco-. 


May 22—Norman Davis informed Gen-. 


to consult with other nations in event 2 


Te neutrality and freedom of the seas 
would have to be changed. 

According to the practices of the na- 
‘tions in the past, those which do not 


be to join in with one side or the other 


maintain what is known as the neutral 
When a nation is a neutral it 
not to treat the belligerents on 
one side any different from the bellig- 
erents on the other. For example, the 
neutral could not ship certain products 
to belligerent A and refuse to ship them 
to A’s opponent. Such an_act.would be 
in effect an aid to A’s cause, and a cor- 
responding detriment to A’s opponents. 
Neutral Rights and Duties 

But a neutral, in addition to having 
a duty to treat the belligerents equally, 
also has certain privileges. For exam- 
ple, it has the privilege of carrying on 
commerce, free from interference on the 
high seas by the warring ‘powers. In 
some wars, however, a neutral not 
permitted to ship contraband—supplies 
which, a belligerent announces it wil 
seize if shipped to its enemy by a neu- 
tral. There are also times when the 
commerce of a neutral is interfered with 
by the blockade of a belligerent’s ports 
by its enemies. But on the whole a neu- 
tral’s commerce is expected to be rea- 
sonably free of interference, 

Of the five powers the United States 
has the largest buaget for national de- 
fense for the fiscal year 1932-33, exceed- 
ing those of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan. 


status. 
agrees 


is 


In most cases the defense budgets in- 
clude certain nonmilitary items. On the 
other hand, military items sometimes are 
budgeted under other classes of expendi- 
tures. In general, the budgeted totals 
for military and naval purposes give a 
fairly reliable means of comparing the- 
actual expenditures for such purposes. 
The United States defense budget. for 
the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1933, to- 
tals $652,000,000, This includes the funds 
appropriated for the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

In Great Britain the defense budget for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1933, 
amounted to %500,511,400. France budg- 
-eted $501,446,400 for, the calendar year 
1932, having recently, shifted from a 
split fiscal year to the January-Decem- 


ber year. 

Italy’s defense expenditures were 
budgeted at $250,218,200 for its fiscal 
'vear which will end June 30, 1933. Japan 


allotted $328,623,161 for its fiscal year, 
1933. 

In computing these figures, the for- 
eign currencies were reduced to terms of 
dollars by using their par value. 

Comparative Forces 

France has the largest trained force 
available for arm emergency, according to 
the latest figures obtainable. It has an 
active army of 607,000, an air force of 
40,005 and a trained reserve of 6,328,000, 
a total of 6,975,005, 

Close to France is Italy with an active 
army of 457,189, an air corps of 23,452, 
trained reserve of 6,017,500, a total of 
6,498,141. 

Third is Japan with 225.000 in the 
active army, 1,952,000 reserves, a total 
trained force of 2,177,000. 

Great Britain is next with an active 
armed force of 403,192, an air force of 
48,599 and a trained reserve of 711,453, 
bringing the total to 1,165,204. 

The United States is fifth in the list 
of five powers, having a total army of 

39,189, of whom 132,069 are in the ac- 


tive army and 307,120 are trained re- 
serves, largely National Guard. 
France has the most military air- 


planes, 3,244. Following are the United 
States with 3,014, Japan with 2,822, Italy 
with 2,688 and Great Britain with 1,900, 
These figures may not represent actual 
airplane, as for instance the case of 
Italy, which includes planes of airplane 
clubs which are not of a military type. 
Latest Figures 

Latest figures on size of navies fol- 
low: United States, 1,112,420 tons; Great 
Britain, 1,222,424; Japan, 809,726; 
France, 675,224; Italy, 423,845. These 
include all vessels built and now build- 
ing but not those for which appropria- 
tions have been authorized. 

Aliowances under the London treaty 
are: United States, 1,18¢,200 tons; 
Great Britain, 1,201,700 tons; Japan, 
763,050 tons. France and Italy did not 
ratify the London treaty fixing allow- 
ances for Cruisers A. Cruisers B, de- 
stroyers, and submarines, However they 
agreed to limit their navies to 175,000 
tons capital ships and 60,000 tons air- 
plane carriers. 

Announcement that the rotating meth- 
od of laving up the fleet and aircraft 
had been abandoned was made May 24 
by the Secretary of the Navy, Claude 
A. Swanson, following an inquiry which 
revealed that the saving would be about 
$5.500,000 if the plan were adopted. 

About one-third of the submarines and 
destroyers have been on a rotating basis 
for some time and will continue to be 
laid up according to that plan. At the 
present time there are 19 destroyers and 
nine submarines in reserve. 

The rotating plan had been ordered 
by Admiral William V. Pratt, Chief of 
Naval Operations, to become effective 
July 1. It was part of the Navy’s plan 
to save $55,000,000 from the 1934 fiscal 
year budget. Further economies are ex- 
pected in personnel, closing shore estab- 
lishments and overhead expense. 

A naval construction program sufficient 
to provide an adequate sea force, in the 
view of the Secretary of the Navy, Claude 
A. Swanson, would stimulate labor and 
industry, | 

Thousands would be employed dineniine 
and many more thousands indirectly in 
building these vessels, and the Navy 
would be in a position to maintain for 
‘its citizens the rights to which they are 
entitled on the seas, he believes. ra 

Explaining his views, May 23, for the 
National Radio Forum, under auspices 
of the Washington Star over a National 
Broadcasting Company network, Secre- 
tary Swanson said the suggested build- 
ing program of 20 destroyers, 4 submar- 
ines, 4 cruisers, 2 aircraft carriers and 
gun boats will not bring the Navy to 
| treaty strength but will be a start, 


Navy 


| 
| — 
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| Reaching Accord 


TRAYS 
Measures Taken’ 


On Differences in 
Bank Legislation 


Conferees Working Out the 

_ Differences in House.and 
Senate Bills, Particularly 
Deposit Insurance 


Featured by a revised plan for insurance 
of bank deposits to take effect immediately 
upon enactment, the Glass-Steagall bank- 
ing reform program, fundamentally framed | 
for similar purposes but differing in many 
details, is now awaiting final adjustment 
of differences in the legislation passed by 
the House May 23 and by the Senate May 
25. The Senate struck out all of the 
House language in the Steagall bill (H. R. 
5661) after its enacting clause and substi- 
tuted the amended language of the Glass 
bill 1631). 

The aim of the legislation, generally, ac-. 
cording to Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, is to improve present banking con- | 
ditions and to avoid future financial dan- 
gers. It proposes limitations on brokers’ | 
loans, restraining of diversion of bank’ 
funds into direct loans to brokers, restric- | 
tion on speculative market loans, separa- | 
tion of banking affiliates, control and over- | 
sight of group banking and holding com-| 
pany relations to banks, strengthening of | 
bank: capital, closer supervision of banks 


end requirements governing bank invest- | 

ments, protection of depositors and limita- | 
tion of their losses through a bank deposit | 
insurance corporation, increased independ- | 
ence of the Federal Reserve Board and) 
better definitions of its powers respecting 
speculative transactions and their rela-| 
tions abroad. 

The Senate bill creates a Federal Bank 
Deposit Insurance Corporation which— 
would insure, as proposed by Mr. Glass. 
on and after July 1, 1934, time and de-— 
mand deposits of all member banks and | 
all banks applying for membership in the 
Federal Reserve System, and under an) 
amendment by Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, is brought up to in- 
clude insurance between July 1, 1933, and 
July 1, 1934. 

The Glass proposal was to extend this’ 
deposit insurance after July 1, of next 
year, to 100 per cent of the first $10,000 
of individual deposit, 75 per cent of the 
next $40,000, and 50 per cent of the! 
amount in excess of $50,000 deposit; and 
he also provided for expeditious pay- | 
ment of the insurance and the winding. 
up of the affairs of closed banks. The 
Glass plan was agreed to but with the 
Vandenberg amendment filling the bank 
deposit insurance gap between July 1 of. 
this year and the July 1, of next year, 
by an insurance in that period on de-' 
posits up to $2,500 in Federal Reserve 
member banks and State banks certified 
by State authorities to be solvent, would 
be insured up to July 1, 1934. 

The Corporation to administer this bank 
deposit insurance would have assets ap-. 
proximating $2,000.000.000 to guard the, 
deposits and expedite liquidation of closed | 
institutions. It would be capitalized by. 
subscription of $150,000,000 from the Fed- | 
eral Treasury along with half of the. 
reserves of the Federal reserve bapks and | 
0.5 per cent of the deposits in member 
banks. | 

Private banking ‘business accepting de-| 
posits must subject themselves to Federal | 
examination and payment of interest on: 
demand deposits would be prohibited, un- 
der the bill. 

Other major provisions include the fol- 
lowing: 

Require that depositors in postal sav- 
ings institutions give 60 days notice be- 
fore withdrawing deposits on which inter- 
est is allowed and no interest to be al- 
lowed on postal deposits for less than. 
that period. 

Permit the Federal Reserve Board to 
limit interest on time deposits; 

Limit to 25 the number of directors a 
national bank might have; 

Admit Morris plan and mutual savings. 
banks to the reserve system; | 

Prevent interlocking directorates 
tween private and commercial banks. 

Principal provisions of the bill retained 
from last session include: 

- Power for the Reserve Board to curb 
the’ use of reserve credit for speculation | 
by suspending credit facilities to any bank 
misusing them. 

Forbid loans by member banks to their | 
executive officers. 

Require member banks to divorce se-. 
curity affiliates within one year. This, 
originally was two years, but was changed | 
on the floor. 

Permit national banks to engage in 
State-wide branch banking in States 
which permit their State institutions to 
do so. 

Permit the Reserve Board to remove | 
from office member bank officials insist-. 
ing upon practices in violation of law or) 
regarded as “unsafe or unsound.” 


Senate Sitsas Court 
In Impeachment Trial 


Procedure in Louderback Case 


Prescribed in Constitution | 


[Continued from Page 5.) 

No verbal questions could be asked from 
the floor. Such questions were required to 
be writteri out and sent up to the Clerk, 
who read them aloud. 

After the prosecution presented its case 
against the California jurist, the latter's 
attorneys defended their client. Then the 
Senate, acting both as judge and jury, 
voted the accused not guilty. It takes a 
two-thirds vote of the Senators to convict 
an impeached official! whom they try. 

If a person is convicted by the Senate, 
the only sentence which the latter can 
impose is that of removal from office and 
the disbarment of the right to hold any 
other office of honor, profit, or trust under 
the United States. e 

The trial of impeached persons by the 
Senate is not a frequent occurrence. The 
present trial is the eleventh of its kind in 


Time Deposits 


THE SENATE, on May 25, resumed 
consideration of the bill (S. 1€31) 


known’ as the Glass bank bill, to pro- 
vide for the safe and more effective 
use of the assets of Federal Reserve 
Banks and national banking associa- 
tions, to regulate interbank control, 
to prevent undue diversion of funds 
into speculative operations and for 
other purposes. 

The bill was the unfinished business 
of the Senate which had been inter- 
rupted by the impeachment proceed- 
ings against United States Judge 
Harold Louderback, of the northern 
district of California. At the con- 
clusion of the day’s discussion the bill 
was passed with certain amendments, 
without a record vote. 

A companion bill has been passed 
by the House. The two measures 
now go to conference for adjustment 
of differences. 

Excerpts from the debate follow: 


Defense of Postal Savings 


Mr. McKELLAR (‘Dem.). of Tenn. 
(offering an amendment to exempt pos- 
tal savings banks from the operation 
of the provision of the bill prohibiting 
payment of interest on demand de- 
posits). This subsection and subsection 
(c) on the same page provide virtually 
for the destruction of the Postal Sav- 
ings System. That System has been 
in effect many years and has been a 
wonderful work. 

The provision contained in the bill 
has been reported from the Banking 
and Currency Committee without any 
consultation with the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads and with- 
out any consultation with the Post 
Office Department, without asking 
whether it was favored by that De- 
partment or not. 


Mr. BULKLEY (Dem.), of Ohio. Mr. 
President, the Committee has had no 
purpose to destroy the Postal Savings 
System. The Postal Savings System 
gives depositors the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment responsibility for their de- 
posits. At the same time it permits 
them to have deposits withdrawn upon 
demand, and to receive interest upon 
those deposits. 

It is true that the rate of interest 
paid has been low enough so that the 
Svstem has been substantially noncom- 
petitive. The bill which is now being 
considered prohibits commercial banks 
paying any interest whatever on de- 
mand deposits. That being so, any in- 
terest paid on demand deposits by the 
Postal Savings System would be an 
unduly competitive rate. The Commit- 
tee has sought to remedy this by pro- 
hibiting ihe Postal Savings System 
from having any deposits withdrawable 
on demand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to show 
the Senate what the provision recom- 
mended by the Committee does to the 
Postal Savings System. It does not do 
anything but take a rapier and plunge 
it into the Svstem and draw it around 
and absolutely disembowel the whole. 
System. That is all it does to it. . 


Curb on Vicious Practices 


Mr. GLASS (‘Dem.), of Virginia. Tne 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the Senate dealt with this question 
of the payment of interest on demand 
deposits, because it ascertained, upon 
inquiry, that it had gotten to be a dan- 
gerous vice in the banking system of 
this country, and we did not find it 
necessary to confer with the Senator 
from Tennessee or with the Post Office 
Department to enlighten us on that 
problem. 

In other words, the payment of in- 
terest on demand deposits, a system 
viciously and partially administered, 
particularly in the great money cen- 
teers of the country, had resulted in 
withdrawing from the interior country 
banks of the United States millions 
upon millions of dollars to the money 
centers, to be cast into the maelstrom 
of stock gambling, and we wanted to 
put a stop to that. 

If we were to permit interest on de- 
mand deposits in the Postal Savings 
Svstem, that would be unfair to the 
commercial banks to which we are 
denying the right to pay interest on 
demand deposits. It would divert thou- 
sands of dollars of deposits from com- 
mercial banks to the Postal Savings 
banks. 

Mr. Long (Dem.), of Louisiana. The 
point is if we allow the Postal Savings 
banks to permit withdrawals at any 
time we will be giving those banks a 
distinct preference over the banks that 
are in commercial business, because 
they enter into a contract that if a 
man puts his money in the bank for 
60 davs or for 90 days he may draw 2 
per cent interest on it. If he goes to 
the bank and the bank wants to break 
that contract it can do so; it can ab- 
solve itself from that or any other con- 
tract, but. unless the two parties do 
agree to break the contract. the de- 
positor cannot withdraw his money un- 
til the time runs out. 

Mr. GLASS. 1 think it is a conser- 
vative estimate to say that two thirds 
of the letters received by the Banking 
and Currency Committee about the 
provisions of this bank bill were in pro- 
cest against paying any interest at all 
by Postal Savings banks. 

The assertion has been made over 
and over again, and I think with full 
justification, that the Postal Savings 
hank system. under the guise of being 
a Government system, and under the 
guise of receiving interest from the 
Government of the United States. has 
largely undermined the commercial 


and the savings-bank systems of this 
country. 

The Government does not pay a tithe 
of this interest;' the statement that it 
does is a fraud and a pretense. It re- 
ceives these deposits; it deposits them 
in commercial banks, I think exclu- 
sively in national banks, and the de- 
posits thus made by the Government 
in the national banks are embraced in 


the funds sent forward for stock spec- . 


ulative purposes at the money centers. 
Mr. BUCKLEY. When the Post Of- 
fice Department deposits these funds 
with the banks they require’ security, 
to the detriment of those banks? 
‘ Mr. GLASS. Exactly; so that, in the 
view of most people who have criticized 
the bill, we ought to have prohibited 


altogether the payment of interest by 


Postal Savings banks. oe 


Mr. DILL (Dem.), of Washingtot, Do.’ 


I understand that the effect of ‘this 
amendment will be that men and 
women can no longer put money in the 
Postal Savings banks as they now do 
and get certificates and draw the 
money out at any time under 60 days? 
Is that the effect of it? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

There is just one more item of dis- 
cussion here. The banks of the country 
almost universally are protesting against 
the assessment of one half of 1 per 
cent upon their time and demand de- 
posits as a contribution to the capital 
fund set up to insure bank deposits. 
The aggregate of the sum that will be 
exacted from the member banks under 
the one half of 1 per cent assessment 
in order to insure the deposits in all 
the member banks is $175,.000,000. 


Drain on Community Funds | 


If the banks are relieved of the com- 
petitive necessity of bidding for demand 
deposits on interest, they will not only 
have money to meet this assessment of 
one half of 1 per cent to insure de- 
posits, but they will have almost an 
equal amount left over. I have no 
doubt in the world that a vast majority 
of the commercial banks of the coun- 
try will be glad to be prohibited by law 
from engaging in this competition of 
interest on demand deposits. 

-Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.), of Texas. 
The Postal Savings bank will do more 
harm to the small bank than to the 
largé bank. Here is a rural commu- 
nity. Its cash resources are in no 
event large. The bank does not have 
a great deal of cash on deposit. The 


Postal Savings bank is competing with 
it. The local bank cannot get deposits 
from the Government, even for its local 
savings deposits, unless it purchases 
Government bonds and places them 
‘with the Treasury. 

What does that mean? It means 
that the local banks suffer the with- 
drawal of that much money from cir- 
culation in the community either by 
Staying in the Postal Savings bank or 
if a local bank gets the deposit it has 
to spend an equal amount of cash to 
purchase Government bonds to put up 
as collateral for borrowing back from 
the Government what it loses through 
the Postal Savings bank account. 

I believe if we .are going to prohibit 
the payment of interest by commercial 
banks, we ought to prohibit the. pay- 


ment of interest by the Postal “Sav- 


ings bank. 


4, pits ILL. If we are going to ‘pro- 


ibit “the Postal Savings banks from 
paying interest and allow the commer- 
Cial savings/banks to accept deposits 
and pay butsthose deposits on demand, 
why should require pe Postal Sav- 
ings banks to permit ho withdrawal of 
deposits made therein except after 60 
davs? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Government 
is paying no interest I do not object 
to the depositor withdrawing his money 
whenever he get ready. If we prohibit 
the payment of interest by the Postal 
Savings bank and simply allow the 
Government to furnish a safe deposi- 
tory fur the funds of its citizens, I see 
no objection to permitting the deposi- 
tor to withdraw his funds at any time. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The cost of the 
Postal Savings bank, run inthe interest 
of the poor man, the small depositor, is 
$4,255,000 a year. Under the system 
we have thus created the Government 
pays 2 per cent interest on deposits and 
then puts those deposits into a Govern- 
ment depository at 2'» per cent inter- 
est, and that means that it pays the 
entire expense and cost to the Postal 
Savings System. 

It seems to me that does away with 
every objection. In addition to that, it 
brings in $1,000,000 a year to the Gov- 
ernment at the same time. 

Why should not the small people, the 
people who do not know anything about 
banks but who do know about their 
Government, who know that it is safe, 
be able to deposit their money and get 
it when they want to ,and get 2 per 
cent interest on it? The Government 
loses nothing. because the banks are 
perfectly delighted to pay the 2's per 


- STATUS OF POSTAL SAVINGS IN NATION'S 


Destruction Threatened by Provisions of Glass Bill, Says Senator McKellar in Senate Debate---Prohibition 
Not Directed at Government System But to Curb Vicious Practice, Proponents of Legislation Assert 


cent interest and give a bond in order 
to get the funds. 


Mr. CONNALLY. The payment of 
interest on time deposits by banks has 
become a racket. If you have $1,000 or 
$2,000 or a small account in a commer- 
cial bank, you do not get any interest 
on it. Take the case of some industrial 
concern with a large deposit, however, 
and what happens? Every bank in 
town is bidding to get that deposit; 
and the payment of interest on it is 


a form of rebate, a form of preference ° 


by which the banks accumulate these 
large deposits, and the ordinary, de- 
positor of the bank is bearing the bur- 
den. They are operating on his money, 
and are paying preferential interest to 
industrial concerns and business con- 
cerns whose business they want to 


obtain. 


If we are going to cut off the pay- 
ment of interest by commercial banks 
on their deposits, we ought also to cut 
off the payment of interest by Postal 
Savings banks. 


Confidence of Public al 


Mr. McKELLAR. Do not figures show 
that there is over $1,000,000,000 in the 
Postal Savings banks of this country 
that flow into trade and business and 
commerce with perfect freedom? The 
depositors put them in the Postal Sav- 
ings banks; they take them out at will. 
Is not that the Only billion dollars in 
this country that is free to go into 
trade and commerce? 

Mr. CONNALLY. These Postal Sav- 
ings accounts accumulate in the large 
cities. They operate to drain the rural 
communities. 

Here is a small town with a small 
bank and a small amount of postal de- 
posits. In order to get those deposits 
back into the local bank it has to buy 
Government bonds; and the buying of 
those Government bonds takes just as 
much money as the bank will get back 
in Postal Savings. So the operation of 
the process is to drain that much cash 
out of that community. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before we vote, I 
want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the amendment. If this language 
shall be voted into the bill the Postai 
Savings System will constitute an ex- 
ception to the general provision that I 
have just read, that is that no interest 
shall be allowed on demand deposits. 

In one of the larger cities in mv 
State the banks unfortunately all failed 
and the increase in Postal Savings bank 


BANKING 


of Interest Payments on 


deposits was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of about fiftyfold. In other 
words, the only place where those who 
had money to deposit could go and put 
their money and be assured that they 
could draw it out was in the Postal 
Savings banks. 


Restriction on Depositors | 


Mr. DILL. We ought to understand 
what this provision, section 11, means. 
It means that the Postal Savings 
banks are hereafter to be of no use 
to the little man who wants to put 
money in a place where he thinks it 


‘will be safe, and take out $10 or $15 


whenever he wants to. That is what 
it means. It has never been in any 
such condition. 


At the present time—in fact. since 
the beginning of the Postal Savings 
System—anybody who put monev in a 
Postal SaVings bank could alwavs go 
and secure any part of that money, 
and that has been of especial value to 
the small depositor. I do not believe 
there is any sentiment among the 
American peeople today to have that 
privilege taken away. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is absolutely 
true today. When one puts money in 
other banks, there may be some doubt 
about it, but when a man goes and puts 
his money into the Postal Savings he 
knows he can get it whenever he 
wants it. | 

Mr. HEBERT (Rep.). of Rhode. Is- 
land. With certain features of this 
measure I am in accord: I believe that 
for the most part it has a great deal 
of merit and will commend itself to 
the consideration of the Members of 
the Senate; but I cannot see my way 
clear to support. that provision of the 
bill which would guarantee bank de- 
posits. My investigation of that sub- 
ject leads me to the conclusion that 
wherever that has been tried it has 
been a sailure. 

I can see no merit in the proposal 
to provide this guaranty for bank de- 
posits. On the other hand, to my mind 
it is going to penalize the well-man- 


aged banks to take care of those where 


there is careless. management, and 
surely that cannot be justified by any 
argument. 


In the main I am not opposed to the 
bank bill. I would vote for the remain- 
ing provisions of it were it not for 
the inclusion within it of the provision 
for a guaranty of bank deposits. 


— 


| 


| In Two Cities to 


Release Deposits 


‘Harriman Bank in New York 
| And Hibernia National in 
New Orleans Receiving 


Attention of R. F. C. 


First steps in clearing up two major 
banking tangles left by the March holi- 
day, one in New York and the other in 
New Orleans, were taken by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation last week. 

Restoration of sound banking continues 
‘to be the most important duty before the 
‘Corporation, according to its chairman, 
Jesse H. Jones. Total preferred stock 
\loans made or conditionally granted by 
| the Corporation in its effort to restore 
'a complete banking structure amount to 
$52,000,000, he said. 

In New York the setting up of ma- 
chinery for paying off 50 per cent of 
the deposit balances in the Harriman 
National Bank, one of the largest among 
those which failed to open after the 
March holiday, resulted from a secured 
loan made by the Corporation. 

New Orleans Situation 
; In New Orleans, the Corporation an- 
nounced, May 20, two new banks, the 
Hibernia National Bank and the Na- 
‘tional Bank of Commerce, would open 
on May 22 to replace the Hibernia and 
Canal bank and trust companies. 

Formation of the new banks laid the 
ground work for freeing $32,000,000 worth 
of deposits. The Hibernia National Bank 
is prepared to pay off 43 per cent of 
the déposits in the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., and the National Bank of 
Commerce is prepared to pay out 30 per 
cent of the deposits in its predecessor. 


Both previously had released 5 per cent. 

Each of the new banks has capital, sur-~ 
plus and undivided profits of $3,000,000, 
half of which was raised locally and half 
of which came from the R. F. C. in the 
form of preferred stock purchase. 

Only one additional preferred stock 
purchase has been announced since May 
20. The Corporation has agreed to pur- 
chase $25,000 worth of preferred stock in . 
a new bank in Conway, Ark., a com- 
munity now without banking facilities, if 
a similar sum is raised locally, it was 
announced May 25. 


Eight-Cylinder Sport Coupe 


THE STYLE LEADER! 


By all means, get a new car—for nothing else will pep 


you up more surely, or put you more in spirit with the 


happier because of its brilliant new performance and 
. fine comfort. And you'll be happier because of its de- 


ff Lhe 1933 
Oldimobiles 


OUTSTANDING GENERAL MOTORS VALUES 


FISHER BODY 


Increased interior length and width 
Steel constructionhardwood reinforced 
No Draft Ventilation, Individually Controlled 
Rust-proofed fenders and sheet metal 
Safety glass windshield and ventilators 
Package compartment in instrument panel 
Radio aerial in top 


80-Horsepower Six 
The Six, 75 to 80 m. p. h.—The Eight, 80 to 85 
Flexible three-point rubber engine-mountings 
Down-draft carburetion. , . Automatic choke 
Engine decarbonizer 
Cast-iron pistons, electroplated 
Full pressure oiling system ... Rifle-drilled 
connecting rods 
Thermostatically controlled cooling system 
Syncro-Mesh transmission ... Silent Second 


Rigid X-type double-drop frame 


ENGINE 


CHASSIS 


forward-looking times. But get more than just a new 
car. Get an Oldsmobile—for there’s a big extra thrill 
that goes with owning the Style Leader.... 
Everywhere you drive, you'll be happier 
with an Oldsmobile. You'll be happier be- 


cause everyone will admire it.. You'll be 


pendability and freedom from upkeep costs... . Come 
in today. While you go for a drive in anew Oldsmobile, 


American history—other trials of this type 
having involved seven judges, a Senator, a 
President, and a Secretary of War. 
The following are other impeachment 
triais on record: 
1788 — William Blount, Senator from 
Tennessee; charged with sedition; case 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 
| 1803-04—John Pickering, District Judge 
from New Hampshire; charged with 
drunkenness; removed from office. 
1804-05—Samuel Chase, Associate Jus- 
| tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, charged with misconduct at trials; 
: acquitted. 
1930-31—James H. Peck, District Judge 


Curb weight, 4-door Sedan— 
The Six, 3325 lbs; The Eight, 3482 Ibs. 
Overall length— 

The Six, 190% inches; The Eight, 19414 inches 
Duo-Servo enclosed brakes . . . Straight line 
control 
Double-action hydraulic shock absorbers 
Steering shock-eliminator 


THE SIX £745 and up 
THE EIGHT (845 up 


Prices are f. o. b, Lansing, spare tire and 
bumpers extra...G. M. A. C. terms are 
available 


Judge from Tennessee; charged with sup- 
‘port of secession; removed from office. 
1868—Andrew Johnson, President of the 

United States; charged with law usurpa- 
tion; acquitted. 

1876—William’ W. Belknap, Secretary of 
War: charged with bribery; acquitted 
after he had resigned. 

'1904-05—Charles Swayne, District Judge 
from Florida; charged with official mis- 
conduct; acquitted. 

1912-13—Robert W. Archibald, Associate 
Judge of United States Commerce Court; 
charged with collusions; removed from 
office. | 
from Mississippi; charged -with tyrannous 1926—George W. English, District Judge 
treatment of counsel; acquitted. from Illinois; impeached but resigned be- 
1862-— West H. Humphreys, District fore his trial. 


we'll appraise your old car. If it’s of av- 
erage value, it will more than make the 
down payment—and you can drive away 
at once at the wheel of the Style Leader. 
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DRAFT OF T HE NEW LAW TO SAFEGUARD INVESTORS 


Registration of All New Flotations 


With Trade Commission Is Required 


ature of Certain 


St 


Application Is Is Provided and Liability 


For Accuracy Is Fixed 


Company Offtetals to 


HE floating of stock and bond issues will be regulated - tne Federal Government 


under the so-called truth in securities 


act signed by President Roosevelt May —. 


Under the provisions of the new law before securities may be’ offered or sold in 
interstate commerce the issue must-be registered with the Pederal Trade Commis- 
sion and the application for registry must be accompanied by statements setting 


forth certain information as to the issue 
These registration statements must be 


itself and the issuing company. 
signed by the responsible executive and 


financial officers of the issuing company and by a majority of its board of directors. 


The signers are made civilly 


responsible for 


the accuracy of these statements. 


Salesmen and distributors also are liable for the truth of statements made in seliing 
securities and no prospectuses or advertising of an-issue may be sent across State 
lines. or over the air. until an issue is registered with the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Act broadens the powers of the Commission to enable it to carry out the 


purposes in view. 
The bill follows in full text: 


TITLE I 
Exempted Securities 

SEC. 1. This title may be cited as the 
“Securities Act of 1933." 

SEC, 2. When used in this t cle, 
the context otherwise requires— 

(1) The term “securitv” means any note, 
stock, treasury stock. bond, debenture, evi- 
dence of indebtedness, certificate of inter- 
est or participation in any profit-sharing 
agreement, collateral-trust certificate, pre- 
organization certificate or subscription, 
transferable share, investment contract, 
voling-trust certificate, certificate of in- 
terest in property, tangible or intangible, 
or, in general. any instrument commonly 
known as a security, or any certificate of 
interest or participation in, temporary or 
interim certificate for, receipt for, or war- 
rant or right to subscribe to or purchase, 
any of the foregoing. 

42) The term “person” means an indi- 
vidual. a corporation, a partnership, an 
association, a joint-stock company, a trust, 
any unincorporated organization, or a 
government or political subdivision thereof. 
As used in this paragraph the term “trust” 
shall include only a trust where the in- 
terest or interests..of the beneficiary. or 
beneficiaries are evidenced by a security. 

‘3) The term “sale,” “sell,” “offer to 
sell.” or “6ffer for sale” shall include every 
contract of sale or disposition of, attempt 
or offer to dispose of. or solicitation of an 
offer to buy, a security or interest in a 
security, for value; except that such terms 
shall not include preliminary negotiations 
or agreements between an issuer and any 
underwriter. Any security given or deliv- 
ered with, or as a bonus on account of, 
any purchase of securities or any other 
thing, shall be conclusively presumed to 
constitute a part of the subject of such 
purchase and to have been sold for value. 
The issue or transfer of a right or privi- 
lece, when originally issued or transferred 
with a security, giving the holder of such 
security the right to convert such security. 
into another security of the same issuer 
or of another person, or giving a right to 
subscribe to another security of the same 
Issucr or of another person, which right 
can not be exercised until some future 
date, shall not be deemed to be a sale of 
such other security; but the issue or trans- 
fer of Such other security upon the exer- 
cise of such right of conversion or sub- 
scription shall be deemed a sale of such 
other security. 

(4) The term “issuer 
son who issues or 


+ 


unless 


means every per- 
proposes to issue any 
security or who guarantees a_ security 
cither as to principal or income; except 
that with respect to certificates of deposit, 
voting-trust certificates, or collateral-trust 


of interest or shares in an unincorporated 
investment trust not having a board of 
cairvectors ‘or persons performing similar 
functions) or of the fixed, restricted man- 
agement, o: unit type, the term “issuer” 
means the person or persons performing 
the acts and assuming the duuties of de- 
positor or manager pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the trust or other agreement or 
instrument under which such securities 


SEC. 3.. ta) Except as hereinafter ex- 
pressly provided, the provisions of this 
title shall not apply to any of the fol- 
lowing classes of securities: 

‘l) Any security which, prior to or 
within 60 days after the enactment of 
this title. has been sold or disposed of 
by the issuer or bona fide offered to the 
public, but this exemption shall not ap- 
ply to any new offering of any such se- 
curity Sy an issuer or underwriter subse- 
quent to such 60 days; 

(2) Any security issued or guaranted 
by the United States or any Territory 
thereof, or by the District of Columbia, 
or by any State of the United States, o1 
by any political subdivision of a State 
or Territory, 
tality of one or more States or Territories 
exercising an essential governmental 
function. or by any corporation created | 
and controlled or supervised by and act- 
ing as an instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment of the United States pursuant to 
authority granted by the Congress of the 
United States, or by any national bank. 
or by any banking institution organized 
under the laws of any State or Territory, 
the business of which is substantially 


ned to banking and is supervised by 


the State or territorial banking commis-' 
sion or similar official; or any security 
issued by or representing an interest in 
or a direct obligation of a Federal Re- 
serve bark, 

(3) Any note, draft, bill of exchange, 
or banker's acceptance which arises out 
of a current transaction or the proceeds 
of which have been or are to be used for 
current transactions, and which has a 
maturity at the time of issuance of not 
exceeding nine months, exclusive of days 
of grace. or any renewal thereof the ma- 
turity of which is likewise limited; 


(4) seciMity issued by a ¢orpora- 
tion organized and operated exclusivey 
for religious. educational, benevolent, 


fraternal. charitable, or reformatory pur- 
poses and not for pecuniary profit, and 
no part of the net earnings of which 
Inures to the benefit of any person, 
private stockholder, or individual: 

(5) Any security issued by a building 
and loan association. homestead associa- 
tion, savings and loan association, or 
Similar institution, substantially all the 
business of which is confined to the mak- 
ing of loans to members ‘but the fore- 
going exemption shall not apply with re- 
Spect._to any 
issuer takes from the total amount paid 
or deposited by the purchaser, by way of 


anv fee, cash value or other device What- | 


soever, cither upon termination of the 
anvestment at maturity. or before ma- 


incorporated therein by reference. 


| the term 
ccrtificates, or with respect to certificates | 


or by any public instrumen- | 


such security where the » 


are issued: and except that with respect! 
to equipment-trust certificates or like se- 
curities. the term “issuer” means the per- 
son by whom the equipment or property 
i. or is to be used. 


(5) The term “Commission” 
Federal Trade Commission. 

(6) The term “Territory” means Alaska. 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippine Is- 
lands, Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, and 


means the 


the insular possessions of the United 
States. 
(7) The term “interstate commerce’ 


means trade or commerce in securities or 
any transportation or communication re- 
lating thereto among the several States or 
between the District of Columbia or any 
Territory of the United States and any 
State or other Territory, or betWeen any 
foreign country and any State, Territory, 
or the District of Coluumbia, or within 
the District of Columbia. 

(8) The term “registration statement” 
means the statement provided for in Sec- 
tion 6. and includes any amendment 
thereto and any report, document, or mem- | 
orandum accompanying such statement or 


shall 
an} 


“written” 
or 


(9) The term “write” or 
incluude . printed, lithographed. 
means of graphic communication. 

(10) The term “prospectus” means any 
prospectus, notice, circular, advertisement, | 
letter, or communication, written or by 
1. dio. which offers any security for sale: 
except that (a) a communication shall not 
he deemed a prospectus if it is proved that. 
prior to such communication a _ written 
prospectus meeting the requirements of 
Section 10 was received, by the person to 


whom the communication was made, from 


the person making such communication or 
Lis principal, and ‘¢b) a notice, circular, 
advertisement, letter, or communication in 
respect of a security shall not be deemed 
t? be a prospectus “if it states from whom 
a written prospectus meeting the require- 
ments of Section 10 may be obtained and, 
in addition, does no more than identify 
the security, state the price thereof, and 
state by wnom orders will be executed. 
(1L) The term “underwriter” means any 


‘person who has purchased from an issuer 


with a view to sell, or sells for an issuer 
in connection with, the distribution of any 
security, or participates or has a direct or 
indirect participation in any such under- 
tuking, or participates or has a participa- 
tion in the direct or indirect underwriting 


of any such undertaking; but such term 
shall not include a person whose interest 


is limited to a commission from an under- 
vriter or dealer not in excess of the usual 
and customary distributors’ or sellers’ 
commission. As used in this paragraph 
“issuer” shall include. in addi- 
tion to an inssuer, any person directly or 
indirectly controlling or controlled by the 
issuer, Or any person under direct or in- 
direct common control with the issuer. 
(12) The term “dealer” means any per- 


son who engages either for all or part of 


his time, directly or indirectly, as agent, 
kroker, or principal. in the business of of- 
fering. buying. selling. or otherwise deal- 
ing or trading in securiti@™issued by an- 
other person. 


Exempt Security Classes 


turity, an aggregate amount in excess of 
3 per centum of the face value of such 
security), or any security issued by a 
farmers’ cooperative association as de- 
fined in paragraphs (12), (13), and (14). 
of section 103 of the Revenue Act of 
1932; 

(6) Any security issued by a common 
carrier which is subject to the provisions 
of section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; 

(7) Certificates issued by a receiver or 
by a trustee in bankruptcy, with the ap- 
proval of the court; 

‘8+ Any insurance or endowment policy 
or annuity contract or optional annuity 
contract, issued by a corporation subject 
to the supervision of the insurance com- | 
missioner, bank commissioner, or any, 
agency or officer performing like func- 
tions, of any State or Territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia, ! 


‘b) The Commission may from time to 
time by its rules and regulations. and 
subject to such terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed therein. add any Class 
of securities to the securities exempted 
as provided in this section, if it finds 
that the enforcement of this title with 
respect to such securities is not necessary 
in the public interest and for the pro- 
tection of investors by reason of the small 
amount involved or the limited character 
of the public offering; but no issue of 
securities shall be exempted under this 
subsection where the aggregate amount at 
which such issue is offered to the public 
exceeds $100,000. 

Exempted Transactions 

SEC. 4, The provisions of s¢ction 5 shall. 
not apply to any of the following trans- | 
actions: 

(l) Transactions 


by any person other 
than an issuer, underwriter. or dealer: 
transactions by an issuer not with or 
through an underwriter and not involv- 
ing any public offering: or transactions 
by a dealer ‘including an underwriter no |} 
longer acting as an underwriter in re- | 
spect of the security involved in such 
.tvansaction), except transactions within 
one year after the last date upon which | 
the security was bona fide offered to the 
public by the issuer or by or through an 
(excluding in the computation 
of such year any time during which a 
Stop order issued under section 8 is in 
effect as to the security), and except 
transactions as to securities constituting 
the whole or a part of an unsold allot- 
ment to or subscripiion py such dealer as 


| customers’ orders on 


tered 


securities by the issuer by or chreush 


'an underwriter. 


(2) Brokers’ transactions, executed upon 
any exchange or in 
the open or counter market, but not the 
solicitation of such orders. 

(3) The issuance of a security of a per- 
son exchanged by it with its existing se- 
curity holders exclusively, where no com- 
mission or other remuneration is paid or 
given directly or indirectly in connection 


with such exchange; or the issuance of 
securities to the existing security holders 
or other existing creditors of a corpora- 
tion in the process of a bona fide reor- 
ganization of such corporation under the 
supervision of any court, either in ex- 
change for the securities of such security 
holders or claims of such creditors or 
partly for cash and partly in exchange 
for the securities or claims of such security 
holders or creditors. 


Restriction on Use of Mails 


SEC. 5. (a) Unless a registration state- 
ment is in effect as to a security, it shall 
be unlawful for any person, directly or 
indirectly— 

(1) to make use of any means or in- 
struments of transportation or communi- 
cation in interstate commerce or of the 
mails to sell or offer to buy such security 
through the use or medium of any pro- 
spectus or otherwise; or 

(2) To carry or cause to be carried 
through the mails or in interstate com- 
merce, by any means or instruments of 
transportation..any-such security for the 
purpose of sale or for delivery after sale. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
directly or indirectly— 

‘l1) To make use of any means or in- 
struments of transportation or communi- 
cation in interstate commerce or of the 


mails to carry or transmit any prospectus 
relating to any security registered under 
this title, unless such prospectus meets the 
requirements of section 10; or 

(2) To carry or to cause to be carried 
through the mails or in interstate com- 
merce any such security for the purpose 
of sale or for delivery after sale, unless 
accompanied or preceded by a prospectus 
that meets the requirements of section 10. 

‘c) The provisions of this section relat- 
ing to the use of the mails shall not apply 
to the sale of any security where the issue 
of which it is a part is sold only to per- 
sons resident within a single State or Ter- 
ritory, where the issuer of such securities 
is a person resident and doing business 
within, or, if a corporation, incorporated 
by and doing business within, such State 


or Territory. 


Registration of Securities 


SEC, 6. (a) Any security may be regis- 
with the Commission under the 
terms and conditions hereinafter provided, 
by filing a registration statement in tripli- 
cate, at least one of which shall be signed 
by each issuer, its principal executive offi- 
cer or officers, its principal financial offi- 
cer, its comptroller or principal accounting 
officer, and the majority of its board of 
directors or persons performing similar 
functions ‘or. if there is no board of direc- 
tors Or persons performing similar func- 
tions, by the majority of the persons or 
board having the power of management of 
the issuer), and in case the issuer is a 
foreign or Territorial person by its duly 
authorized representative in. the United 
States; except that when such registration 
statement relates to a security issued by a 
foreign government, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, it need be signed only by the 
underwriter of such security. Signatures 
of all such persons: when written on the 
' said registration statements shall be pre- 


[ sumed to have been so written by author- 
zity of the person whose signature is so 


affixed and the burden of proof, in the 
event such authority shall be denied, shall 
be upon the party denying the same. The 
affixing of any signature without the au- 
thority of the purported signer shall con- 
stitute a violation of this tile. A registra- 


SEC. 7. The registration statement, 
when relating to a security other than a 
security issued by a foreign government, 
or political subdivision thereof, shall con- 
tain the information, and be accompanied 
by the documents, specified in Schedule 
A, and when relating to a security issued 
by a forcign.government, or political sub- 
division thereof, shall contain the infor- 
mation, and be accompanied by the docu- 
ments, specified in schedule B; except that 
the Commission may by rules or regula- 
tions provide ‘that any such information 
or document need not be included in re- 
spect of any class of issuers or securities 
if it finds that the requirement of such 
information or document is inapplicable 
to 
adequate for the protection of investors 
is otherwise required to be included within 
the registration statement. 


If any accountant, engineer, or ap- 
praiser, or any person whose profession 
gives authority to a statement made by 
him, is named as having pitpared or Cer- 
tified any part of the registration state- 
ment, or is named as having prepared 
or certified a report or valuation for use 
in connection with the registration state- 
ment. the written consent of such person 


shall be filed with the registration state-. 


ment. 
If any such person is named as having 


_ prepared or certified a report or valuation 


‘other than a public official document or 
Statement) which is used in connection 
with the registration statement, but is 
not named as having prepared or certified 
such report or valuation for use in con- 
nection with the registration statement, 
the written consent of such person shall 
be filed with the registration statement 
unless the Commission dispenses with such 
filing as impracticable or as involving un- 
due hardship on the person filing the 


‘registration statement. 


Any such registration statement shall 
contain such other information, and be 
accompanied by such other documents, 
as the Commission may by rules or regu- 
lations require as being necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors. 


Taking of Effect of Registration 
Statements 


SEC. 8.‘a) The effective date of a reg- 


istration statement shall be the twentieth 
day after the filing thereof, except as here- 


inafter provided, and except that in case 
of securities of any foreign public author- 
ity, which has continued the full service 
/Of its Obligations in the United States, the 
/proceeds of which are to be devoted to 
the refunding of obligations payable in 


such class and that disclosure fully’ 


Sending of such telegraphic notice. 


tion statement shall be deemed effective 
only as to the securities specified therein 
as proposed to be offered. 

(b) At the time of filing a registration 
statement the applicant shall pay to the 
Commission a fee of one one-hundredth 
of 1 per centum of the maximum aggre- 
gate price at which such securities are 
proposed to be offered, but in no case shal! 
such fee be less than $25. 

ic) The filing with the Commission of a 
registration statement, or of an amend- 
ment to a registration statement. shall be 
deemed to have taken place upon the re- 
ceipt thereof, but the filing of a registra- 
tion statement shall not be deemed to 
have taken place unless it is accompanied 
by a United States postal money order or 
a certified bank check or cash ‘for the 
amount of the fee required under subsec- 
tion ‘b). 

‘a’ The information contained in or 
filed with any registration statement shal! 
be made available to the public under such 
regulations as the Commission may pre- 
scribe, and copies thereof, photostatic or 
otherwise, shall be furnished to every ap- 
plicant at such reasonable charge as the 
Commission may prescribe. 

‘e>) No registration statement may be 
filed within the first 40 days following the 
enactment of this Act. 


Data Required to Be Filed 


the United States, the registration state- 
ment shall become effective seven davs 
after the filing thereof.If- any amend- 
ment to any such statement is filed prior 
to the effective date of such statement, the 
registration statement shall be deemed to 
heave been filed when such amendment 
was filed; except that an amendment filed 
vith the consent of the Commission.,. prior 
to the effective date of the registration 
statement. or filed pursuant to an order of 
the Commission, shall be treated as a part 
of the registration statement.- 

(b) If it appears to the Commission that 
a legistration statement is on its face in- 
complete or inaccurate in anv material 
respect, the Commission may, after notice 
hy personal service or the sending of con- 
firmed telegraphic notice not later than 
fen days after the filing of the registra- 
tion statement, and opportunity for hear- 
ing ‘at a time fixed by the Commission) 
within 10 days after such notice, issue an 
order prior to the effective date of regis- 


tration refusing to permit such statement | 


to become effective until it has been 
amended in accordance with such order. 
When such statement has been amended 
in accordance with such order the Com- 
mission shall so declare and the registra- 
tion shall become effective at the time pro- 
viaed in Subsection (a) or upon the date 
of such declaration, whichever date is the 
later. 

(c) An amendment filed after the effec- 
tive date of the registration statement, if 
such amendment, upon its face, appears to 
the Commission not to be incomplete or 
inaccurate in any material respect, shall 
become effective on such date as the Com- 
nission may determine, having due regard 
tc the public interest and the protection 
of investors. 

(d) If it appears to the Commission at 
any time that the registration statement 
includes any untrue statement of a mate- 
rial fact or omits to state any material 
fact required to be stated therein or nec- 
essary to make the statements therein not 
misleading, the Commission may, after no- 
tice by personal service or the sending of 
confirmed telegraphic notice, and after op- 
rertunity for hearing ‘at a time fixed by 
the Commission) within fifteen days after 
such notice by personal service or the 
issue 
a stop order suspending the effectiveness 
of the registration statement. When such 
Statement has been amended in acctord- 
ance with such stop order the Commission 
shall so declare and thereupon the stop 
order shall cease to be effective. 

‘e) The Commission is hereby empow- 
ered to make an examination in any case 
in order to determine whether a stop order 


la participant in the distribution of such 


CAMELS SURE 
| APPEALTO ME 


CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS. 
DO TASTE BETTER 


‘the Commission shall have authority 
classify prospectuses according to the na- | 
and, | 


should issue under Subsection «d). In 

making such examination the Commission 

0; any officer or officers designated by it 

shall have access to and may demand the 

production of any booxs and papers of, 

and may administer oaths and affirmations 
to and examine, the issuer, underwriter. 

or any other person, in respect of any 

matter relevant to the examination, and 

may, in its discretion, require the produc- 

tion of a balance sheet exhibiting the as- 

sets and liabilities of the issuer, or its in-_ 
come statement. or both, to be certified 

to by a public or certified accountant ap- 
proved by the Commission...If the issuer 
co: underwriter shall fail to cooperate, or 
shall obstruct or refuse to permit the 
making of an examination, such conduct 
shall be proper ground for the issuance 
of a stop order. 

‘f) Any notice required under this sec- 
tion shall be sent to or served on the 
issuer. or, in case of a foreign government 
or political agg thereof, to or on 
the underwriter, or, Mase of a for- 
or territorial to or on its duly 
oLuthorized representative in the United 
States named in the registration state- 
ment, properly directed in each case of 
telegraphic notice to the address given in 


such statement. 


| Court Review of Orders 

SEC. 9 (a) Any person aggrteved 
an order of the Commission may obtain a 
review of such order in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the United States, within 
any circuit wherein such person resides 
or has his principal place of business, or 
in the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, by filing in such court, 
within 60 days after the entry of such 
order, a written petition praying that the 
order of the Commission be modified or 
be set aside in whole or in part. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith served 
upon the Commission, and thereupon the 
Commission shall certify and file in the 
court a transcript of the record upon 
which the order complained of was en- 
tered. 

No objection to the order of the Com- 
mission shall be considered by the court 
unless such objection shall have been 
urged before the Commission. The finding 
of the Commission as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by evidence, shall be conclusive. 
If either party shall apply to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, 
and shall show to the satisfaction of the 
court that such additional evidence is ma- 
terial and that thére were. reasonable 
erounds for failure to adduce such evi- 
dence in the hearing before the Commis- 
sion, the court may order such additional 
evidence to be taken before the Commis- 
sion and to be adduced upon the hearing 
in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem 
proper. 

The Commission may modify its findings 
as to the facts, by reason of the addi- 
tional evidence so taken, and it shall file 
such modified or new findings. which, if 
supported by evidence. shall be conclusive, 
and its ‘recommendation, if any. for the 
modification or setting aside of the origi- 
nal order. The jurisdiction of the court 
shall be exclusive and its judgment and 


decree, affirming. modifying. or setting 
aside, in whole or in part, any order of 
the Commission. shall be final, subject 


to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion as provided in sections 239 and 240 
of the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. 


C.. title 28, secs. 346 and 347). 
‘b) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection ‘a) shall not. unless 


specifically ordered by the court, operate 
as a stay of the Commission's .order. 
Information Required in 

Prospectus 
‘a) A prospectus— 

‘1) When relating to a security other 
than a security issued by a foreign gov- 
ernment or political subdivision thereof, 
shall contain the same statements made 
in the registration statement. but it need 


SEC. 10. 


not include the documents referred to in 
paragraphs .‘28) to +32), inclusive, of 
Schedule A; 


(2) When relating to a security issued 
by a foreign government or political sub- 
division thereof shall contain the same 
statements made In the registration state- 
ment, but it need not include the docu- 
ments referred to in paragraphs ‘13) and 
(14) of Schedule B. 

(b>) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection 

(1) When a prospectus !s used more 
than 13 months after the effective date of 
the registration. statement, the informa- 
tion in the statements contained therein 
shall be as of a date not more than 12 
months prior to such use. 

(2) There may be omitted from any 
prospectus any of the statements required 
under such subsection ‘a) which the Com- 
mission may by rules or regulation” desig- 
nate as not being necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protection 
of investors. 

(3) Any prospectus shall contain such 
other information as the Commission may 
by rules or regulations require as being 


Commission, 
graph (1). 


necessary or appropriate in the public in- , 
terest or for the protection of investors. | 

(4) In the exercise of its powers under , 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of this subsection, , 


ture and circumstances of theirs usc. 
by rules and regulations and subject to 
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TOBACCOS 
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to 


Information on Company’s s Condition 


And the New Issues to Be Provided _ 


No Prospectuses or Advertising May Be Sent 


Across State Lines 


Are Properly Registered 


Until See urities 


wry 


such terms and conditions as it shall spec- 
ify therein, to prescribe as to each class 
the form and contents which it may find 
appropriate to such use and consistent 
with the public interest and the protection. 
of investors. 

(c) The statements or Information re- 
quired to be included in a prospectus by 
or under authority of subsection ‘a) or 
(b), when written, shall be placed in a 
conspicuous part of the prospectus in type 


Liability by F 


SEC. 11. ‘a) Im case any part of the 
registration statement, when such part 
became effective. contained an untrue 


statement of a material fact or omitted to 
state a material fact required to be stated 
therein or necessary to make the state- 
ments therein not misleading. anv person 
acquiring such security ‘unless it is proved 
that at the time of such acquisition he 
knew of such untruth or omission) may. 
either at law or in equity, in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, sue— 

(1) Every person who signed the regis- 
tration statement; 

(2) Every person who was a director of 
(or person performing similar functions), 
or partner in, the issuer at the time of the 
filing of the part of the registration state- 
ment with respect to which his liability is 
asserted: 

‘3) Every person who. with his consent, 
is named in the registration statement as 
being or about to become a director. per- 
son performing similar functions, or part- 
ner; 

(4) Every accountant, enginecr. or ap- 
praiser, or any person whose profession 
gives authority to a statement made by 
him, who has with his consent been named 
as having prepared or certified any part 
of the registration statement, or as having 
prepared or certified any report or valua- 
tion which is used in connection with the 
registration statement, with respect to the 
statement in such registration statement, 
report, or valuation, which purports to 
have been prepared or certified by him; 

(5) Every underwriter with respect to 
such security. 

‘b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection ‘a) no person, other than the 
issuer, Shall be liable as provided therein 
who shall sustain the burden of proof— 

‘l) that before the effective date of the 
part of the registration statement with 
respect to which his liability is asserted 
(‘A’) he had resigned from or had taken 
such steps as are permitted by law to 
resign from. or ceased, or refused to act 
in, every office, capacity. or relationship 
in which he was described in the regis- 
tratidn statement as acting or agreeing 
to act, and ‘B) he had advised the Com- 
mission and the issuer in writing that he 
had taken such action and that he would 
not be responsible for such part of the 
registration statement: or 

(2) that if such part of the registration 
statement became effective without his 
knowledge, upon becoming aware of such 
fact he forthwith acted and advised the 
in accordance with para- 
and. in addition, gave reason- 
able public notice that such part of the 
registration statement had become ef- 
fective without his knowledge: or 

(3) that (A) as regards any part of the 
registration statement not purporting to 
be made on the authority of an expert. and 
not purporting to be a copy Of or extrac! 
from a report or valuation of an expert. 
and not purporting to be made on the 
authority of a public official document or 
statement. he had. after reasonable in- 
vestigation, reasonable ground to believe 
and did believe. at the time such part 
of the registration statement became ef- 
fective, that the statements therein were 
true and that there was no omission to 
State a material fact required to be stateci 
therein or necessary to make the state- 
ments therein not misleading: and 

‘B) as regards any part of the regis- 


- an expert 


as large as that used generally in the body 
of the prospectus. 

'd) In any case where a prospectus con- 
sists of a radio broadcast, copies thereof 
shall be filed with the Commission under 
such rules and regulations as it shall pre- 
scribe. The Commission may by rules and 
regulations require the filing with it of 
forms of prospectuses used in connection 
with the sale of securities registered under 
this title. 


alse Statement 


tration statement purporting to be made 
upon his authority as an expert or pur- 
porting to be a copy of or extract from 
a report or valuation of himself as an 
expert, ‘i) he had. after reasonable in- 
vestigation, reasonable ground to believe 
and did believe. at the time such part 
of the registration statement became ef- 
fective, that the statements therein were 
true and that there was no omission to 
state a material fact required to be stated 
therein or necessary to make the state- 
ments therein not misleading. or (ii) such 
part of the registration statement did not 
fairly represent his statement as an eX- 
pert or was not a fair copy of or extract 
from his report or valuation as an eX- 


p’ t; and 
(C) as regards any part of the regis- 


tration statement purporting to be» made 
on the authoritv of an expert ‘other than 
himself) or purporting to be a copy of 
or extract from a report or valuation of 
‘other than himself), he had 
reasonable ground to believe and did be- 
lieve, at the time such part of the regis- 
tration statement became effective; that 
the statements therein were true and 
that there was no omission to state a 
material fact required to be stated therein 
or necessary to make the statements 
therein not misleading, and that.such part 
of the registration statement fairly rep- 
resented the statement of the expert or 
was a fair copy of or extract from the 
report or valuation of the expert; and 

(D) as regards any part of the regis- 
tration statement purporting to be a 
statement made by an official person or 
purporting to be a copy of or extract from 
a public official document, he had rea- 
sonable ground to believe and did believe, 
at the time such part of the registration 
statement became effective. that. the state- 
ments therein were true, and that there 
vas no omission to state a material fact 
required to be stated therein or necessary 
to make the statements therein not mis- 
leading, and that such part of the regis- 
tration statement fairly represented the 
Statement made by the official person or 
was a fair copy of or extract from the 
public Sfficial document. 

(c) In determining, for the purpose of 
paragraph (3) of Subsection (b) of this 
section. what constitutes reasonable in- 
vestigation and reasonable ground for be- 
lief, the standard of reasonableness shall 
te that required of a person occupying a 
fiduciary relationship. 

(d) If any person becomes an under- 
writer with respect to the security after 
the part of the registration statement with 
respect to which his liability is asserted 
has become effective, then for the pur- 
poses of paragraph (3) of Subsection ‘b) 
of this section such part of the registra- 
tion statement shall be considered as hav- 
ing become effective with respect to such 
person as of the time when he became an 
underwriter. 

‘e) The suit authorized under Subsec- 
tion ‘a’ may be either (1) to recover the 
consideration paid for such security with 
interest thereon, less the amount of any 
ricome received thereon. upon the tender 
of such security. or (2) for damages if the 
person suing no longer owns the security. 

‘(f) All or any one or more of the pere 
sons specified in Subsection ‘a) shall be 
jointly and severally liable, and every per- 

[Continued on Page 14. Column 1.] 
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eecrets. 


kull Manor 


Murder darkened the doors of that 
haunted mansion deep in the Caro- 
lina swamps—black magic guarded its 
But dangers more real than 
restless ghosts awaited the man who 
dared investigate. 
for half a dozen varns combined, in @ 
harrowing mystery thriller, skillfully 
fashioned and vividly told. 


Dunn 


Enough excitement 


Night 


Passenecrs 


hi-jackers. 


Florida highways when the Starlight 
Special rolled into stick-up men and 


this-novelette of a bus hold-up packs 
a punch in every paragraph. 


Bus 


Theodore Roscoe 


found adventure on the 
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IRY INTO BANKIN 


International Financier and Partners 
Give Evidence in Senate Investigation 


Failure of Firm to Pay Income Tax in 1931 and 


1932 Is Shown: National Leaders 


f 


Listed as Favored Customers 


The methods of operating the private 
banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co, were 
laid before the Senate Committee on 
Banking by J. Pierpont Morgan and 
George Whitney, one of his partners, in 
testimony, May 23-26, at a hearing held 
by the Committee under a resolution of 


the Senate for an investigation of bank- 
ing praciices. 

The hearing was presided over by Sen- 
ator Fletcher +¢Dem.), of Florida, chair- 
man of the Committee. The examination 
of witnesses was conducted by Ferdinand 
Pecora, special counsel. Senators Glass 
(Dem.). of Virginia, Couzens ‘Rep.), of 
Michigan, Costigan ‘Dem.), of Colorado, 
and other members of the Committee also 
frequently questioned Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Whitney. 

Demands were made in the Senate and 
in the House, May 25. for the resignation 
of William H. Woodin as Secretary of the 
Treasury and Norman H. Davis as special 
Ambassador of the United States and 
United States delegate to the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference, as a result of dis- 
closures made at the hearing. 

The name of Mr. Davis appeared in a 
list of persons connected with banks who 
have borrowed money from the Morgan 
firm. 

Mr. Woodin received invitations from 
the firm to purchase stock in the Al- 
leghany Corporation, Standard Brands, 
Inc., and other concerns, it was shown, at 
prices less than the market value when 
the stocks appeared on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The purckases by Mr. 
Woodin. however, were made in 1929. 

The Committee adjourned May 26 until 
May 31. 


Mr. Morgan Explains 
His Banking Ethics. 

At the beginning of the hearing. May 
23. Mr. Morgan read a prepared statement 


£7,000 and approximately similar amounts 
for 1931 and 1932. The English income 
tax includes a tax on the rental value 


of property owned, which the owner uses | 


and which would have increased his in- 
come had he rented it. It does not in- 


clude any capital gains and losses.” 

After reading the statement Mr. Mor- 
gan added: “I get the best advice I can 
to see I do not underpay or overpay.” 

In answer to a quesiion by Mr. Pecora. 
Mr. Morgan said that if the English sys- 
tem had been in effect in this country he 
would have had to pay “a substantial 
amount’ of income taxes here for the lasi 
three vears, but would have paid “a lot 
less” in, 1928 and 1929. 

Mr. Keyes told the Committee that the 
securities held by the firm are revalued 
whenever a partner dics or retires, or a 
new member is taken in. Thus there was 
no valuation at the end of 1930, the wit- 
ness Stating that the revenue act as it 
then existed wquid not allow a revalua- 
tion tor income tax purposes. However, 
actual losses of $817.558 were incurred be- 
tween July 1, 1930, and Dec. 31, 1930, he 
said, as the result of sales of securities at 
figures less than their cost. 

A valuation of securities had been made 
on June 30, 1930. when Thomas S. Gates 
retired from the firm. On Jan. 2, 1931, 
S Parker Gilbert became a member and 
the assets then were revalued, showing a 
loss Of $21,000,000. As the law then stood. 
1 was brought out, this sum might have 
heen deducted during the succeeding two 
vears, and deduction was made in the tax 
return for 1931. In 1932, however, the 
firm showed no profit. hence the $21,000.- 
000 loss did not become a factor. 

Mr. Keyes stated that in previous years, 
perticularly in 1927 and 1928, similar re- 
valuations when changes in the firm's 
members took place showed large increases 
and resulted in the payment of more in- 
come taxes 


(printed in full text on this,page)..n which 
he set forth his conception of the duties 
and uses of private bankers. He declared 
that he considers the private banker “a 
nutional asset and not a National dan- 
ger,” and insisted that any power which 
he may have comes from the confidence 
ct people in his character and credit and 
Lot from the possession of large means. 

Mr. Morgan said his firm is operated 
under sanction of the laws of the State 
of New York, but that the firm never has 
been satisfied with simply keeping within 
the law. There has grown up a code ol 
professional ethics and customs, he said, 
ou: the observance of which depend the 
private banker's reputation, his fortune 
and his usefulness to the community in 
which he works. 

Subsequent testimony brought out that 
Mr. Morgan is senior partner in the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. and Drexel & Co, 
the latter in Philadelphia, and has a 
partnership interest in the two foreign 
houses of J. P. Morgan & Co. In answer 
tc a question by Mr. Pecora, the witness 
explained the character of the firm's busi- 
ness as follows: 

“A general banking business. such as is 
conducted under the law of New York by 
a private banker. We take deposits from 
people who wish to deposit with us. We at 
times issue securities. We buy and sell 
exchange. We issue letters of credit. We 
take order which we have executed on 
the Stock Exchange. In fact, we do a 
general banking business.” 

The witness agreed. in response to a 
further question, that it is “a general 
banking and investment business,’ but 
added that.in his opinion the investment 
business is not the largest part of the 
fi:m’s business. 


Firm Now Composed 
Of Twenty Members 


The firm now is composed of 20 mem- 


’ bers, the others being Edward T. Stotes- 


Lury (Philadelphia). Charles Steele, Thoin- 
as W. Lamont, Horatio G. Lloyd 'tPhila- 
delphia}, Thomas Cochran, Junius Spen- 
ctl Morgan ‘son of J. P. Morgan), George 
Whitney, Russell Cornell  Leffingwell, 
Fiancis D. Bartow, Arthur M. Anderson, 
William Ewing, Harold Stanley. Henry 
Sturgis Morgan ‘son of J. P. Morgan), 


Tnomas Stilwell Lamont, Henry Pomeroy | 
Davison, Thomas Newhall ‘Philadelphia’, 


Edward Hopkinson, Jr. (Philadelphia), 


Sevmour Parker Gilbert, Charles Denston | 


Dickey ‘Philadelphia). 
The affairs of the firm, it was disclosed, 


are considered at daily meetings of the! 


partners, but no minutes are made of the 
proceedings and no record is kept of the 
ciscussions.. Actual transactions are car- 


lied out by different members. but with- 


oul regular assignment of particular types 
o{ business to any partner. The person. 
epparently best qualified to handle a given 
situation, Mr. Morgan explained, usually 
takes charge of the matter. 

At the end of 1932 Morgan & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. held deposits of $340.047.701, 
vhile their aggregate capital was $53.194.- 
076. At the same time they had $33.857,- 
665 in cash and $224,580,150 
States Government securities. 

Mr. Morgan explained that the so-called 
ci.pital represents the net worth of the 
firm. On Dec. 31, 1929, this was $118,- 
€04,183. 


No Income Taxes 
Paid in Two Years 
No income taxes were paid by Mr. Mor- 
gan for the years 1931 and 1932, and he 
testified that he did not 


seguently it was brought out in testimony 
by L. A. Keves, manager of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 
au’ members of the firm for 1931 and 1932. 
and the aggregate payments of the part- 
ners for 1930 amounted to $48 000. 


Mr. Morgan, however, paid income taxes 


in England in 1931 and 1932. he testified 
May 24. On the following day Mr. Mor- 


gan himself reverted to this matter and! 
asked leave to present a prepared state- | 


ment on the subject. This statement fol- 
lows: 

“I was asked yesterday whether I paid 
an income tax to any foreign government 
and I replied that I had paid income taxes 
to the British government. May I state 
that my income tax to the British gov- 
ernment is paid upon statutory basis 
and is estimated by the Inland Reveriue. 
authorities, they basing their estimate 
upon the fact that I own property in 
Great Britain. 

“I paid an assessment during 1930 of 


Firm Interlocked 
With Other Banks . 


In the examination of Mr. Morgan it 
was put into the record that members of 
ihe flim are directors or belong to the 
boards otf managers of other banks or trust 
cCmpanies as follows: 

Mr. Lamont, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

Mr. Cochran, Bankers Trust Compdny. 

Mr. Whitney. Bank for Savings of the 
City of New York and Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. ; 
Anderson, New York Trust Com- 


Mr. 
peny. 
Mr. Ewing. Bankers Trust Company. 


*, Davison, New York Trust Company. 
*, Gilbert. Bankers Trust Company. 
*. Dickey, City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company. 

In Philadelphia: Mr. Stotesbury. Girard 
Trust Company and Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Llovd, Pennsylvania Company for 
tisurance of lives and granting annuities. 
end Main Line Trust Company. 

Mr. Hopkinson, Germantown Trust 
Company, Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
c ety and Girard Trust Company. 

Mr. Dickey, Indemnity Trust Company 
land Western Savings Fund Society. 

Gates Lloyd. Jr., a partner in the Phila- 
delphia firm, director of Northern Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Pecora, May 24, put into the record, 
after identification by Mr. Morgan. a list 
of individuals who were officers or direc- 
tors of banks and who received loans from 
J. P. Morgan & Co. or Drexel & Co. dur- 
ing the five-vear period from Jan. 1. 1927. 
to Dec. 31. 1931. 

Many of these loans have been repaid. 
it was stated, but are-still due where nro 
date of repayment is shown in the follow- 
ing list: 

Loans by J. P. Morgan & Co.: 

E. F. Carey ‘deceased), Continental Bank of 
Chicago, paid off May 21. 1928. 

W P. Conway, Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. paid off Feb. 10. 1931. 

Norman i Davis. Bank of New York and 
Trust Company. 

Charles G. Dawes. Central Trust Company 
of Illinois. paid off April 20. 1932. . 

John W. Davis. Guaranty Trust Company of 

_ New York, paid off in 1930. 


ga 
pany, paid o 


F. C. Dumaine, First National Bank of Bos- 


un. 

Artemus L. Gates.. New York Trust Com- 
pany; Harvey D. Gibson, New York Trust Com- 
pany and Manufacturers Trust Company, and 


Mortimer N. Buckner. New York Trust Com-- 


pany and president New York Clearing House 
Association, joint loan. ‘ 

Philip G. Gossier, Guaranty Trust Company, 
paid off March 6, } ’ 

Albert H. Marris (deceased). Guaranty Trust 
Company, paid cff Oct. 8. 1932. 

Cliflord M. L@onard, paid off April 19, 1928; 
banking connections not stated. 

HE. Manville. Pleasantville «(N. Y.) Na- 
tional Bank, id off Dec. 17, 1931. 

Edgar L. Marston, Guaranty Trust Com- 

ff Oct. 21, 1929. 

Theodore F. Merseles (deceased), Seaboard 

National Bank, subdsequentiy Na- 


| tional Bank. paid off April 25, 192 


Albert G. Milbank, Seaboard National Bank. 
subsequently the Chase National Bank, paid 
off March 25. 1929. 

Charles E. Mitchell, former head of the Na- 
tional City Bank. 

F. K. Morrow. id off Dec. 1, 1932; banking 
connections not known. 

G. M. P. Murphy, Guaranty Trust Company 
ed York Trust Company, paid off March 

Will.am C. Potter. Guaranty Trust Company. 
paid off Jan. 4, 1930. 

Seward Prosser, Bankers’ Trust Company. 

Lansing P. Reed. Guaranty Trust Company. 

Samuel W. Rayburn, formerly with Guar- 
anty Trust Company. paid off Dec. 16, 1929. 

H. C. Stevens, Guaranty Trust Company. 

Myron C. Taylor. First National ank of 
New Yorks paid off March 2, 1933. 

A. A. Tilnev. Bankers Trust Company. paid 
of Oct. 22, 1928. 

Richard Whitney, Corn Exchange National 
Bank and president of the New York Stock 
Excnange. 


Loans by Drexel & Co.: 


Heister S. Albright. paid off April 16. 1929, 
Frank S. Becker, paid off Jan. 2, 1931; Charles 


J. Biddle; Edward G. Budd: Robert E. Brooks. * 


paid off Feb. 23. 1927; Samuel M. Curwen, paid 
off Oct. 7, 1931: Agnew T. Dice; William H. 


Donner. paid off Aug. 1, 1927; Julian L. Eys- 
inans. paid off May 7. 1929. : 
Horace Fortescue, paid off Sept. 16. 1932; 


George H Frazier, paid off Oct. 23. 1926; Rod- 
man 56. Griscom, paid of April 23, 1928; 
Charies V. Henry. paid off Sept. 24. 1931; 
James I. Higbee. paid off Nov. 25, 1930; Sydney 
E. Hutchinson; Reid Kennedy. 

Conrad N. Laver, ‘paid off Nov. 25, 1929; E. 
3rooKe Lee, paid off June 2, 1932; Edward E. 
Loomis: R. McAllister, paid off March 3, 
1928; Thomas N. McCarter, paid off Dec. 5. 
1929; Alvan Markie: Alvan Markle Jr.; George 
B. Markle 3d, paid off April 8, 1932; John G. 
Martin; F. Corliss Morgan, paid off Dec. 28. 
1932; Effingham B. Morris, paid off Dec. 4. 
1929; E. B. Morris Jr 

Francis A. O'Neill, paid off Nov. 10. 1931; 
William G. Price Jr.: Charies H. Schlacks. paid 
o& Sept. 26. 1929; Waiter J. Staats; Joseph 
Wayne Jr.; Henry N. Woolman; Charlton Yar- 
nall; John E. Zimmermann, 


Opposes Supervision 


Of Private Banks 


Chairman Fletcher asked Mr. Morgan: 


whether he considered at would be advis- 
“ble to provide a law for the regulation 
or supervision of private banks. 

“I should not think so.” Mr. Morgan re- 
plied. “I personally have not found that 
the Government supervision has made 
such a’great improvement in the banking 


-\.orld that I should feel that we need its 


help. 
“The banks are examined every four 
Vears; but I hear of banks that are not 


quite right, and I hear of banks that are 
hear the edge—and all that sort of thing. 
And the investigations into them, the ex- 
umiantions of them, do not seem to make 
an) difference.” 

Mr. Morgan added that there have been 
“very few” failures of private banks. He 
ssid also that his firm never has made 
loans on real estate. 


Explaining his contention that the rela- . 


tions between his firm and its clients are 
of a more confidential nature than the 


relations existing between clients and com-. 


mercial or chartered banks. Mr. Morgan 
said this is due chiefly to the fact that 
his firm has ho board of directors and no 
shareholders. 

“Consequently.” he said. “we can do 
things immediately without anybody but 
the partners and the prople who make 
records in the office Knowing anything 
about it. And a great many people do 
not like their private affairs shown to 
cirectors. although I think as a rule they 


are really shown to them .in these big 
banks. I do not know anything about 
that.” 


Tells of Contract to 
Take Alleghany Stock 

Mr. Morgan submitted a 
showing the restrictions and disabilities of 
private banks, together with the limita- 
tions imposed upon incorporated banks 
and the advantages they receive there- 
trom. This stateinen. was entitled "Com- 
parison of Powers and Restrictions on Na- 
tional Banks, New York State Banks and 
Larger New York Private Bankers.” 

Mr. Pecora read into the record, May 
Sweringen to J. P. Morgan & Co., outlin- 
ing the proposed organization, early in 
1629. of the Alleghany Corporation: for the 
purpose of purchasing and owning certain 
stock interests, largely railroad properties. 

Mr. Whitney. on the witness stand. stated 
tiiat the firm entered into a contract with 
the Messrs. Van Sweringen which con- 


"N obody writes better murder 
stories than Mr. Daly. ” 


in United 


remember | 
whether he had paid any for 1930. Sub- | 


that no income taxes were paid by. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Yale Professov of English Literature 


and nationally known critic, in 
Delineator magazine. 


CARROLL JOHN DALY'S 


new murder yarn has color, excitement and drama 
in every line—a pulse-quickening novelette ‘that 
plunges into gangland’s tangled webs of tragedy 


Read 


and crime. 


If It Is Murder 


4 


One Of 8 Gripping Detective Stories 
In the June 3 Issue Of 


DETECTIVE FICTION 
WEEKLY - 10c a copy. 


On Sale May 31 | ‘ | 


Statement , 


letter from O. P. and M. J. Van: 


.put into the record and showed 


vemplated the formation of such a cor-;the full rate in United States currency 
peration, but that the Morgan company : or the regular payment of principal when 
had nothing to do with the formation of. due. 
such a corporation. 
It was brought out that the Morgan 
company agreed, among other things, to 
take 1,250,000 shares of common stock in 
this corporation at $20 a share. An ar- 
rangement was Made with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York to under- 
write 500,000 of these shares, and 574,900 
shares were distributed to. a list of about period. 
250 individuals, to whom the stock was 3. Public utility bonds, including, obli- 
offered at the price paid by Morgan & gations of 
Co.—$20 a share. At this time, the testi- panies. The aggregate principal amount 
mony disclosed. the stock was selling on Offered to the public is $1,074,750,000. 


the market at $30 to $35 a share. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Whitney said, the market | $806.480,200 in principal amount. 


Railroad company bonds. The total 
principal amount offered to the public 
aggregates $1.845.639.300. Of these issues, 
$125,079.000 are in default. This aggre- 
gate amount of 6.78 per cent of all rail- 


road bonds offered is less than 2.1 per 
cent of the total of all classes of securi- 
ties offered by J. P. Morgan & Co. in this 


None 


Duties and Use of Private Banker 
Outlined in Mr. Morgan’s Statement 


| 


publicutility holding com-_ 


There remain outstanding of the bonds. 


price went to about $50 and now is be- Of these bonds is in default in the pay- 
‘Committee, I have ventured to frame a private banker is to take special care that 


brief statement of my views on the sub- his banking position in regard to his de- 
ject of the duties and uses of private’ posits is at all times sufficiently strong, 
bankers, which I hopé the Committee will knowing as he does that none of the aids 
receive as an outline and, if it so de-| provided by the Government for incorpo- 
sires, discuss with me or with some. ot rated banks, such as the Federal Reserve 


ment of principal or interest. 
4. Industrial company bonds and in- 
The 


tween $1 and §2. 

In reply to a question by Chairman 
Fletcher as to why the stock was offered @UStrial company preferred stock. 
at $20 when the market was paying a 
higher price, Mr. Whitney said: amount to $578.297,900. There has been 

“Why, Senator, for I think two primary no ‘default in the payment of principal 


might have been a quoted market at 35 of the preferred 


or whatever it was, it did not amount ~ 
to anything. We could not have had any! 
confidence in it. In the second place, we 


5. Municipal bonds. The amount of 
public offerings in this group aggregates 
aid not desire to make any profit out of as ‘a 
the sale. We arranged and discussed this interest. 
cistribution before there was any market. 6 Railroad holding bonds. These ag- 
I have been advised by one of my part- gregate $133,000.000 or 2.21 per cent of the 
ners here that trading did start some total public offerings of securities made 
couple of days before that letter was by my firm since Jan. 1, 1919. Of these 
written Mr. Woodin, which I did not $11,968,000 have been retired. The bal- 
know, | ance, namely $121,032.000. are selling sub- 
“The decision to dispose of this stock at stantially below the public offering price. 
20 was arrived at among ourselves long None of these bonds as yet is in default 
before there was any quoted market, and in the payment of principal or interest. 
we just as a matter of. course, in these : 
things, in these private sales, dispose of Describes Method 


them at cost to ourselves. because we ) ; : 
did not desire to make a distribution on et statomnent 


a profitable basis. In other words, it was ; 
issues. 
The letter to Mr. Woodi ae pressure salesmanship. We have distrib- 
by Mr. Whitney had be uted these securities through syndicates or 
record by Mr. Pecora. tt wes _. selling groups consisting in cases of the 
munication dated Fe} a oer largest issues of as many as 1,100 or 1,200 
= Weedin th eb. 1, 1929. to William retail and distributing houses, large and 
with the small. scattered throughout the country. 
- ar oundry Co. and NOW “OF the issues now in default, we our- 
easury. It advised selves purchased and still hold bonds of 
of 1.000 shares of the Alle- these issues or of issues junior to them on 
a Stock was being reserved for Mr. which our aggregate losses. based upon 
ine at $20 a share. A list of thé the difference between our purchase price 
purehasers of the stock at this prige Was and the present market value, are greatly 
that Mr. in excess of the profit that we made from 


Woodin bought 1.900 shares. _ these offerings. 


Submits Statement 
On Public Offerings 

Mr. Whitney testified May 25 that com- 
mon stock sold to friends of the Morgan 
firm was not intended for speculation. 

“We don’t believe.” he said,.“that com- 
mon stock Ought to be sold publicly—by 
us, at least. We believe it ought not to 
get into the hands of people who don't 
know what they are buying.” 


Mr. Whitney asked leave to submit a 
statement summarizing the public offer- , Mt. Pecora submitted for the record a 


ings of foreign and domestic se¢urities lst of individuals to whom the Morgan 
made by the firm since Jan. 1, 1919. The firm in July, 1929, offered shares of com- 
total of these offerings was shown to have MON stock of Standard Brands, Inc., at 
been $6,024,444.200, of which $2.098,953,400 %32 @ share, the cost to the firm. Mr. 
has been retired. The statement divided Pecora drew specific attention to the name 
the offerings into six groups, as follows; °f Calvin Coolidge, to whom 3,000 shares 
1. Obligations of foreign governments Were assigned. The stock was admitted 
and foreign corporations. These public tO trading privileges on the New York 
bfferings aggregate $2,232,757,000 in prin- Stock Exchange the following September 
cipal amount, and opened at 40°*x, it was shown. 
‘No investor who in this period pur- Mr. Whitney was interrogated at length. 
chased any of these bonds which we May 25, on his sales of stock in various 
offered to the public has failed to re- companies. It was developed that he is a 
ceive the regular payment of interest at (Continued on Page 12, Column 2.) 


to the obligor and the offering price to the 
public has been given in the detailed rec- 
ord which we have furnished the commit- 


ily in favor of, publicity and disclosure 
of the gross profit or commission paid in 
respect to all securities offered to the pub- 
lic. as is proposed by the legislation which 
you are now considering.” 


aggregate public offerings in this group! 


“In the case of all issues during the. 
five-year period from Jan. 1, 1927, to Jan. | 
1, 1932, the spread between the price paid 


In Prepared, Remarks He Tells of Service to 
Industry and Explains Presence of 
Bankers in Directorates 


Mr. Morgan's ‘prepared statement which’ but our mistakes have been errors of 
he read to the Committee follows in full: judgment and not of principle. 


“Our desire being to be of use to the 


my partners. 
“In the first place. what are the dif- 


ferences between the rights and privileges | 


“Another most important duty of the 


System or the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation, are at his disposal. 
“The private banker has at least one 


of a private banker and an incorporated ®ther duty: he must be ready and willing 
bank? As I sce it. thev consist chiefly | at all times to give disinterested advice 
in the fact that an incorporated bank re-| to his clients to the best of his ability. 


ceives from the Government, Federal or 
State, from which its charter comes. cer- | Out reference to his own interests he must 


tain privileges. and for those provileges' frankly say so. The belief in the integrity 


it has to conform to certain laws and 


reguiations of the Government, applying, 


only to the incorporated bank's business. 
The private banker has none of these 
privileges, but as he does not have to con- 
form to any special Government regula- 
tion, he has a somewhat greater freedom 


| of action. 


tee. We are not opposed to, but are heart- | 


“The private banker is a member of 
a profession which has been practiced 
since ‘he Middle Ages. In the process of 
time there has grown up a code of pro- 
fessional ethics and customs, on the ob- 
servance of which depend his reputation 
his fortune and his usefulness to the com- 
munity in which he works. 

“Some private bankers, as indeed is the 
case in some of the other professions, 
are not as observant of this code as they 
should be; but if, in the exercise of his 
profession, the private banker disregards 
this code, which could never be expressed 
in legislation, but has a force far greater 
than any law, he will sacrifice his credit. 
This credit is his most valuable possession: 
it is the result of years of fair and hon- 
orable dealing and, while it may - be 
quickly lost, once lost cannot be restored 
for a long time, if ever. The banker 
must at all times so conduct himself as 
to justify the confidence of his clients 
in him and thus preserve it for his suc- 
CeSSOrs. 


Private Bankers; 
Duties They Assume 


“If I may be permitted to speak of the 
firm, of which I have the honor to be 
the senior partner, I should state that 
at all times the idea of doing only first- 
class business, and that in a first-class 
way, has been before our minds. We have 
never been satisfied with simply keeping 
within the law, but have constantly sought 


If he feels unable to give this advice with- 


of his advice is a great part of the credit 
of which I have spoken above, as being 
the best possession of any firm. 


Value to Industry 


As Channel of Capital 

“So far as to the duties. I will now 
pass on to the uses of private bankers, 
‘These seem to me to be closely related 
to the fact that, as they are risking their 
own money and doing their own work, 
they may properly undertake certain re- 
sponsibilities and businesses which the 
management of an incorporated bank 
might not be justified in dealing with. 

“Subject to the paramount need of 
keeping their banking position toward 
their depositors sound and liquid, they 
can in a very prompt and effective way 
assist in the development of the indus- 
tries and productions of this largely ine 
dustrialized world. They can also come to 
the aid of a general situation. or of their 
friends and clienis, in times of panic and 
distress, to an extent that ‘an incorpo- 
rated bank might well feel it had not a 
right to do with its stockholders’ money. 

“Another very important use of the 
private banker is to serve as a channel 


whereby industry may be provided with — 


capital to meet its needs for expansion 
und development. To this end the pri- 
vale banker Can serve well, since, as he 
“ ut stake not only his clients’ interests 
ut his own reputation, he is likely to be 
pecially careful. If he makes a _ public 
Sale and puts his own name at the foot 
of the prospectus he has a continuing 
obligation of the strongest kind to see, 


so far as he can, that nothing is done 


which will interfere with the full carrying 
out of the obligor of the contract with 
the holder of the security. To accome- 
plish this it is frequently desirable that 


so to act that we might fully observe, the | he private banker should be a director of 


professional code, and so maintain the 
credit and reputation which has been 


handed down to us from our predecessors 


in the firm. Since we have no more 
power of Knowing the future than any 
other men, we have made many mistakes 
(who has not during the past five years?) 


‘th: company, the securities of which he 


has sold. 

“As to the charge that is frequently 
and, as I believe, carelessly made that 
bankers force their way into boards of 
directors, I can only say that. in my ex- 


[Continued on Page 12, Columni1.J 


Sord 
Qearborn, Mach, | 


May 22, 19535 


I suppose that 

made cars, but sold th 

‘ The "drive away" is not n 
to towns in Ohio or Indiana 


od There were no good roads in those 
| drove had never seen a motor car before. 

a My first really enthusiastic customers were 

i. were the first to realize the value 


widely scattered practice. 


Even today I occasionally hear from some 
ics how to care for the cars. 


ow found everywhere in the world. 
a sale does not complete our 

n us an obligation 
Ford Dealers know 


We had to teach local mechan 


is how Ford Service began, which is n 

We believed from the beginning that 
transaction with our customer —- it creates upo 
to see that our customer's car gives him service. 


their duty to the public in this respect. 
Dealers generally that they have 


I can say of Ford 


ities. 
character and standing in their commun | 
: ndicates that we agree on basic 


ides that the methods used to sell 
respect of the Dealers 


been with us many years, which i 
business principles. 


who handle it. 


The present Ford V-8 is the peak of our 


We have never made a better car. 
The car is admitted 


powerful and smooth running. 


and has comfortable riding qualities. 
operation because~of advanced engin 
It is the fastest, roomiest and most p 


a 


He The Company prov 
the Ford car are consistent with the self-- 


I may claim to be the first Ford Dealer. I not only 
em and frequently delivered them myself. 
ew; often I have driven cars from Detroit 


or Michigan to make delivery. 
days,. and the people where I 


It is economical in 


Country Doctors. They 
of dependable transportation to a 


of those first Ford users. 
That 


been and are men 
Most. of them have 


30 years experience. 
Its eight-cylinder engine is 
ly very good looking 


e design and low car weight. 
owerful car’ we have ever built. 


| 
} 
| 
_ Pete 
| | 
| 
® ‘ 
a 
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PROCEEDINGS DAy By DAY 
IN BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS 


* May 20 x 


The Senate 
b hue SENATE, sitting as a court of im- 
peachment, met at 10 a. m. May 20. 
Examination of witnesses in the trial of 
Judge Harold Louderback. of the Northern 
District of California, regarding his offi- 
cial conduct in connection with receiver- 
ship cases and other matters. continued. 
A resolution was adopted to print 25,000 
cepies of the Farm Relief, Agricultural 
Credits and Currency Expansion Act (Pub- 
lie Law No 10, approved May 12). 
Senator Fletcher ‘Dem.), of Florida, 
criticized what he said is the detérmined 
opposition of investment bankers to the 
pending bill (H. R. 5480) to regulate inter- 
state commerce traffic in securities. 
Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, suggested 
the Senate bill had largely cured the ob- 
cections. which had been made, and Mr. 
Fletcher agreed many criticisms “are not 
well founded”. because they have been 
cured by subsequent action of the Senate 
or House.” (Discussion of the securities 
bill is printed on page 1 and full text on 
page.! 


a@ serious situation in the oil industry was 
read. (The text was printed in the issue 
of May 22.) 

Nominations of Harry L. Hopkins of New 
York, as Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator, George S. Simonds as Major Gen- 
eral in the Army, and various other Army 
nominations, were confirmed. 

The Senate at 2:05 p. m. adjourned until 
May 22. 


The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon, May 20. The 
President's letter on control of the oil 

industry was read. Representative Mar- 
land (Dem.) of Ponca City, Okla., said the 
purpose of the act is to protect the rights 
of the oil-producing states, to “assist them 
in enforcing their conservation laws to 
prevent waste of this irreplaceable nat- 
ural resource.” 

A special rule was adopted, 152 ayes to 
143 nays, to consider a resolution (H.J. 
Res. 149) to authorize an appropriation 
(approximating $48,500) , for American par- 
ticipation in the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, Italy, but the resolu- | 
tion was stopped by elimination of its 
enacting clause by a vote of 144 ayes to 
131 nays, 1 present, and 154 not voting. 

A conference report on the securities | 
regulation bill (H.R. 5480) was submitted, 
Without action. 


| The House of Representatives 


THE House met at noon, May 23, and 

passed the Steagall banking reform bill 
(H R. 5661) with its provisions for a lim- 
ited insurance of bank deposits, and sent 
the bill to the Senate. 

The House adopted a conference report 
on a bill (S. 753) conferring the degree of 
hachelor of science on Naval Academy 
craduates. 

Representative O'Connor (Dem.), of New 
York City, spoke on the bill (S. 1094), 
evthorizing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to purchase the preferred 
stock of certain insurance companies. 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., offered a resolution to im- 
peach Eugene Meyer, Roy. A. Young, Ed- 
mund Platt, Andrew W. Mellon, William 
H. Woodin, J. F. T. O'Connor and other 
Treasury and Federal Reserve officers, 
past and present. Upon motion of Ma- 
jerity Leader Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville. 
Tenn., the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 


At 6:11 p. m., the House adjourned un- 
May 24. 


v 
A letter from President Roosevelt sug-| *} 
gesting consideration of legislation to meet | * May 24 * | 


The Senate 


| ie Senate met at 10 a. m. May 24. The 

final arguments were made by the 
House managers in the impeachment case 
against Judge Harold Louderback. . The 
Senate went into executive session and 
the open session being resumed at 4:45 
p. m. The five articles. of impeachment 
were read and voted upon separately, none 
showing the necessary two-thirds to con- 
yict. 

The Vice President then entered formal 
judgment that Judge Louderback “is ac- 
quitted of all the charges.” The court of 
impeachment thereupon adjourned. (Dis- 
cussion is on page 5.) 

Senator Bone (Dem.), of Washington, 
introduced a resolution (S. Res. 85) re- 
questing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
call upon holders of Government bonds to 
exchange them for a new issue to be 
called Liberty Loan of 1933. at low inter- 
est, to effect.saving sufficient-to service 
loans necessary for the public vorks, pro- 
gram, the conversion loan interest not to 
exceed the rate paid postal depositors. 
The Senate at 6:08 p. m. recessed until 
May 


The House of Representatives 
HiE. House met at noon May 24. Mrs, 
* Jenckes (Dem.), of Terre Haute, Ind.. 


* May 25 


The Senate : 

'MOHE SENATE met at noon May 25. Rat-. 

ification of the proposed so-called child- | 

labor amendment to the Federal Constitu- 

tion by the State of Washington was an- 
nounced. 

The Senate concurred in House changes. 
in Senate amendments to the third de-' 
ficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 5390) and 
the bill was sent to the White House. 


A petition of mayors of 50 cities for leg- 
islation to authorize the R. F, C. to pur- 
chase or make loans on tax-anticipation 
or tax-delinquency certificates of munici- 
palities was presented by Senator La Fol- 
lette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 
the cities’ petition is printed on page 1.) | 

The Senate resumed consideration of the | 


* | 


Senate Approves 


Nominations for 


Federal Offices 


President Submits Five New 
Appointees to Posts in De- 
partments of Treasury 
And Interior 


The following nominations have been 
confirmed by the Senate as of the dates 
given 

May 20. 

Harry L. Hopkins to be Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator. 

George Sherwin Simonds to be major 
general. 


Claude Ernest Brigham to be Chief 


(Discussion of Chemical Warfare Service. 


Edward Croft to be Chief of Infantry. 
Alfred ‘Theodore Smith to be brigadier 


Glass banking reform bill (S. 1631), and | general, Infantry. 


it Was amended and passed without record 
vote. 


Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 


Francis LeJau Parker to be brigadier 


general, Cavalry. 


Pegram Whitworth to be brigadier gen- 


criticised what he said is the “astounding eral, Infantry. 


news that Norman H. Davis has presumed 


that unquestionably 


Sherwood Alfred Cheney to be brigadier 


‘to lay before the Disarmament Conference general, Corps of Engineers. 
‘at Geneva a plan 


David Lamme Stone to be brigadier gen- 


would involve the United States in all eral, Infantry. 


wars now brewing throughout the world 


Edgar Thomas Conley to be Assistant, 


and those that may come in the future.”' The Adjutant General, Adjutant General’s 
He and Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisi- | Department. 


ana, and Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, re-— 


Albert Ernest Truby to be Assistant to 


ferred to the disclosure of Mr. Davis’ name the Surgeon General, Medical Corps. 


cr. confidential lists of loans by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company. 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), 
praised Norman H. Davis as | 
efficient negotiator who has been sent to, 
the Disarmament Conference from any | 
ecvernment.” 

Senator Russell (Dem.), of Georgia, crit- | 
icised an address by the Secretary of La- 
hor, Frances Perkins, at New York City, | 
for suggesting, as he said, that if the shoe- | 
manufacturing business would teach the | 


“would find a veritable gold mine.” He) 


Creed Fulton Cox to be Chief of the 


: |Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
f Maryland, | Alvin Horace Hankins to be brigadier 
most | 8€neral, Officers Reserve Corps. 


May 22 | 
Edward B. Doyle to be United States 


marshal, middle district of Georgia. 


May 
Pat Malloy to be Assistant Attorney Gen- 


eral. 


Norman D. Goldbold to be first judge, 


Circuit Court, First Circuit of Hawaii. 


T. Hoyt Davis to be United States at- 


keople of the South to wear shoes it) torney, middle district of Georgia. 


Al W. Hosinski to be United States mar- 


said there are shoe factories in Georgia | shal, northern district of Indiana. 


that produce 30,000 pairs of shoes a week. | 

The President's message recommending 
abolition of the Board of Indian Commis- | 
sioners was read. (It appears on page 3.) | 
The Dill transportation coordination bill, 
(S. 1580) was made the unfinished business | 
cf the Senate. | 

At 5:30 p. m. the Senate recessed until 
May 26. 


The House of Representatives 
7JHEN the House met at 11 a. m. May 
25, it passed a bill (iI. R. 1767) au- 
thorizing acceptance of certain lands in 


The Stegall banking reform bill (H.R. discussed the permanent rehabilitation of San Diego, Calif. by the United States 


5661), a companion measure to the Glass 


war veterans. 


The third deficiency ap-| and transfer to the city of certain naval 


bill in the Senate but differing in details, propriation bill CH. R. 5390) carrying al- | jand. 


was Called up under a special rule, and de- 
kate began but no action was taken. . 

The House at 4:57 adjourned until, 
May 22. 


v 
* May22. x 
The Senate | 


HE SENATE, convening as a court of | 
impeachment in the charges against 


Harold Louderback, United States judge' Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 


most $1,000,000 for payment of claims and 


is $70,000 for expenses of the American 


| 


It passed a bill (H. R. 4812) to pro-| 


|other items was passed. One of the items mote the foreign trade in American ap- | 
ples and pears. Representative Robert- 4mnounced he is receiving an enormous | 


delegation to the Seventh International | <oy (Dem.), of Lexington, Va., explained | 


Conference of American States at Monte- | 
video, Uruguay, and another appropriates 
$9,000 each for the widows of Senator 
Walsh of Montana, and Senator Howell of | 


Nebraska and $8,500 for the widow of Rep- 
resentative Briggs of Texas. 


Under a special rule, the House passed 


the Senate bill (S. 1094) authorizing the 


in California, met at noon, May 22. /purchase preferred stock, bonds and de- 


Th> Committee on Interstate Commerce 
reportcd the amended administration bill | 
(S. 1580) for Federal cooperation in co- 


ordinating railway services, and relating Salaries paid insurance company execu | | 
| to be shipped, with a view to assurances | 


to the recapture clause of the transporta- 
tion act, etc. 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, was 
appointed mémber of the Migratory Bird 
Ccemission. | 
A conference repcrt on the adjustment) 
of cifferences over Senate amenaments to 
the revised administration bill (H R. 5480) | 
for Federal supervisior of securities sold: 
in inierstate commerce and through tac, 
mails, which was adopted by the House, | 
was submitted to the Senate without ac- | 
tion 
A resolution (H. J. Res. 159) for a bridge 
acr. ss the Missouri River at Kaasas City, 
Kans., was adopt?d A message from the 
President asking suspension of the law 
which requires the Gcvernor of Hawaii to. 
be a 1+sident of the islands was read. A, 
House bill (H. R. 4229). amenced in the’ 
Senate, regarding protection of Wiplomatic 
cipher codes was sent to conference. 
Edward B. Doyle. of Georgia, was con- 
firmed as a United States marshal for the 
niiddle district of Georgia. 
At 6:06 p. m., the Senate recessed until 
May 23. 


The House of Representatives 
f Neen HOUSE met at noon, May 22. The 
conference report on the securities 
supervision, bill (H. R. 5480) was adopted. 
The House resumed debate on the Stea- 


gall bank:ng reform bill (H. R. 5661), with-|: 


out final action. The President's message 
asking authority to appoint a governor of 
Hawaii without restriction as to such offi- 
cial being a resident of Hawaii was read. 
(Text is printed on page 2.) A_ special 
rule to authorize the consideration of the 
bill (S. 1094) for Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation purchase of preferred stock, 
bonds and debentures of insurance com- 
panies was reported. The House at 6:33 
adjourned until May 23. 


bentures of insurance companies, Repre- 
sentative 


1,650,584 bushels and of American apples. 
2,593,466 barrels and 8,937,149 boxes; that 


during the last two years 26 nations have; mander of the American Legion, dated ittee, were adopted and a sales tax pro-— 
| imposed restrictions on such imports. The | April 15, in opposition to recognition of | p 
| bill, prepared by the International Apple the Soviet Republic of Russia, was read | 
| Association 


and Eastern Apple | 
Growers Council, provides for Department 
of Agriculture inspection of export apples | 
and pears, with a. Department certificate | 


Ewin Lamar Davis to be Federal Trade 
Commissioner. 


< STATUS of LEGISLATION > 


PENDING in 


Agriculture 


{ 
Ss. J>-Res. 34. Limiting operation of secs. 109 H. 
t 


and 113 of Criminal Code. Rept. 
May 25. 
H. R. 4812. To promote foreign trade of 
U. S. in apples and/or pears, to protect. 
reputation of American-grown apples = 


pears in foreign markets. Passed H. May 235. 
Appropriations 


Third deficiency apprn. bill. 
Passed S. May 11. Sent. 
Conference rept. 
Conference rept. 


H. R. 5390. 
Passed H. May 4. 
to conference May 12. 
agreed to by S. May 19. 


agreed to by H. May 24. 


» Banking and Currency 

S. 1094. For purchase BY R. F. C. Of pre- 
ferred stock and/or bonds and/or deben-— 
tures of insurance cos. Passed S. May 4. 
Passed H. May 24. 

S. 1634. For redemption of natl. bank notes, 
Fed|. Reserve bank notes, and Fedl. Re- 
serve notes which cannot be identified as 
to bank of issue. Passed §S. y 23. 

S. 1648. To amend R.-F. C. Act, as amended 
to provide for loans to closed building and 
loan assns. Reptd. to S. May 23. 

H. R. 5240. To provide emergency relief with 
respect to home-mortgage indebtedness, to 
refinance home mortgages, to extend re- 
lief to owners of homes occupied by them 
and who are unable to amortize their debt 
elsewhere, to amend Fedl. Home-Loan Bank 
Act, to increase market for obligations of. 

| 


J. Walter Doyle, to be collector of cus- | 
tons, District No. 32. 


New Nominations Submitted 

The following nominations were sent to. 
the Senate May 25: 

To be General Counsel for the Bureau | 
of Internal Revenue, E. Barrett Pretty-, 
man, of Maryland. 

To be Assistant Secretary of the Treas-| 
ury, Thomas Hewes, of Connecticut. 

To be Collector of Customs for Customs , 


Collection District No. 15, with headquar-' s. 


ters at Wilmington, N. C., John Bright 
Hill, of North Carolina. : 
To be Collector of Customs for Customs | 


Collection District No. 31, with headquar- | — 


ters at Juneau, Alaska, James J. Connors, | 
of Juneau, Alaska. | 


To be Commissioner 
George F. Zook, of Ohio. 
May 26 


To be Ambassador Extraordinary anc 
Plenipotentiary to Argentina: Alexander 
W. Weddell, of Virginia. 

To be Assistant Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs: William Zi man Jdr., 
of Illinois, vice Scattergood. 


executive order abolishing the Board of 
Indian Commissioners was read. 

The House at 5:20 p. m. adjourned un- 
til May 26. 


* May 26 * 


The Seuate : 

HEN the Senate assembled at noon. 
May 26. William H. Thompson of 
Nebraska, appointed by the Governor to 
succeed the late Senator Howell (Rep.),. 
was sworn into office. | 


Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, | 


number of protests against increase of | 


Colby, of New York, former Secretary of 7 
State, to Louis A. Johnson, national com- | 


into the record by Senator Robinson | 
(Rep.), of Indiana. 

The Senate resumed consideration of | 
the bill (S. 1580) for emergency relief of | 


McFarlane (Dem.), of Graham. | that the apples and pears meet the Amer- | railroads, recommended to Congress by. 


Tex., read into the record a list of high | ican grade requirements and the require- | President Roosevelt, but consideration Was | 


tives. , 


Delegate McCandless of Hawaii spoke | 


anent the President's message asking Con- 
gress enact legislation to enable him to 
select a nonresident of Hawaii for Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii. He said he objects to 
any curtailment of home rule for Hawaii. 

agg mee at 6:34 p. m. adjourned until 


ments of the country to which they are’ 


to foreign stations that only standard | 
fruit will hereafter be exported. 

The industrial recovery and public works | 
bill (H. R. 5755) was called up under a. 
special rule. The general debate occu-| 


not completed. Senator Dill (Dem.), of. 
Washington, explained its purpose. 
The Senate confirmed the nomination | 


of customs at Honolulu. The nominations 


the Senate on nominations of Thomas) 


S. 
Hewes, of Connecticut, and Stephen B. “.ite on graduates of 


Gibbons, of New York, as Assistant Sec- 


_retaries of the Treasury, and James Fuller 


McKinley as Adjutant General of the. 
Army, were submitted, but confirmation 
postponed. | 

The nomination of Arthur E. Morgan, 


Of Ohio, as a member of the board of di- | _ 
rectors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, *- 


was read but action postponed. 
The Senate at 5 p. m. recessed until | 
ay 27 


v | H. R. 5690. To legalize mfr., sale, or posses- 


The House of Representatives — 
recovery and public, 
works bill (H. R. 5755, was considered 
the average export of American pears is the gasoline tax. -A letter of Bainbridge #5 S0on as the House met at 11 a. m,'¢ 


HE industrial 


May 26. A number of amendments, 
sponsored by the Ways and Means Com- 


by 324 ayes to 76 nays. (Discussion of the 


bill is printed on page 1 and transcript | 


and debate on page 12.) 

The House sent to conference the Glass- 
Steagall banking reform bill (H. R. 5661, 
as amended by S. 1631). It also sent to 
conference the bill (S. 1094), authorizing 
R. F. C. loans to insurance companies, 
designed to aid casualty insurance com- 

anies. 

Majority Leader Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 


| of J. Walter Doyle, of Hawaii, as collector | yijie, Tenn., announced the Steagall gold 
Standard resolution (H. J. Res. 192) prob- | 
of Guy T. Helvering, of Kansas, as Com- ably will be considered by the House May | 
missioner of Internal Revenue, was re- | 29 and that the House will be in session | 


pied the rest of the ‘session, without final ported with a minority report, and con- | May 30 (Decoration Day). 


action on the bill. 
The President’s message announcing his | 


firmation was deferred. 


Favorable reports from committees to , 


The House at 6:14 p. m. adjourned until | 


May 27. 


H. 


1S. 1362. 


S. 1564., To .revive act authorizing Great 


H. R, 5152. 


H. R. 5173. 
H. R. 


H. J. Res. 


H. R. 
pay in part liability of U. S. to 


S. 813. 
S. 1581. 


of Education, H.- R. 4559. For establishment of natl. em- 


1103. 


osal was rejected. The bill was passed 
S. 604. 


to H. May 22. 
S. 1514. Authorizing Administration of Vet- 


1580. 


S. 1129. 


H. R. 3511. 


CONGRESS 


U. S. Passed H. Apr. 28. Reptd. to §. 
May 23. 


R. 5480. To provide full and fair dis- 
closure of character of securities sold in 
d 


A New System 
For Asriculture 


amended May 8. Sent to conference May 9. . 
Conference rept. agreed to by i. May 22. Debt Relief Is Advanced as 
Conference rept. agreed to by S. May 23.. 
R. 5661. For safer and more effective use| Administration of Law 


of assets of banks, to regulate interbank | . 
control, to prevent undue diversion of funds | Is Progressing ; Trade 
Groups Being Organized 


into speculative operations. Passed H. 

May 23. Passea S. amended May 25. | 
‘Bridges 

Deeps Creek at Cherry Tree Land- 

ing. euasex County, Del., bridge. Passed. [Continued from Page 1.] 

eo. ‘funds made available by the law for this 

Falls Bridge Co. to construct bridge across | Purpose is in full operation. — 

og Great Falls. Passed) The section of the law providing for exe 
Marthwest Miver. County change of land bank bonds for first mort- 
Passed §,|82geS is expected to be in operation by 

ithe first of June. 
lenbute County, Va. bridge. Passed -H,|_ THe Work of printing the bonds is well 
May 16. Passed S. May 23. ‘under way already, and it is anticipated 
5476. Savannah River, Burtons Ferry that exchanges for mortgages will have 
| tasted very shortiy: 
159. Consenting to compact be- | New Credit System 


tween Kans. and Mo. authorizing acceptance | ; ; 
of title to toll bridge across Mo. River near, A System of 12 regional credit corpora- 
Kans. City, Kans. Passed H. May 16. Passed tions to make loans to farmers to finance 

May 22. ‘crop and livestock production is con- 


| templated in the Jones-Byrnes bill in- 


Va., bridge. Passed H. May 16. 
May 23. 


District of Golumbia 


S. 1659. To authorize increase in number of | troduced in the House and Senate May 
5 


dirs. of Washington Home for Foundlings. 
Passed S. May 53. $19 by Representative Jones (Dem.), of 


Indians ‘Amarillo, Texas, chairman of the House 
4014. To authorize appropriations to|COmmittee on Agriculture, and Senator 
certain’ Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, mem- 
Passed ber of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
Judiciar |priations. The bill asks an appropria- 
. ry ‘tion of $120,000,000 for the purpose, to be 
To remove limitation on filling of an 
vacancy in office of senior circuit judge for, USed as a revolving loan fund. 
. For waiver of prosecution by indict- | : t 
ment in certain criminal proceedings, , WOuld not lend directly to farmers, but 
Passed S. May 23. | would advance money to local credit as- 
To amend act authorzing commis- | 
sioners or members of international tri- | <OC#ations pie 10 or — farmers, provid 
bunals to administer oaths, etc. Passed ing them with capital of at least $5,000 
S. May 23. each, which they would lend to farmers. 
System of Regional Banks 
ployment system and for cooperation with | A system of 12 regional banks also is 
States in promotion of such system. Reptd.| Proposed in the measure, to make loans 
to H. 22. cooperative associations. There would 
* o encourage nati. ustrial | 
recovery, to foster fair competition, to pro- | 2/80 be a central bank to make loans to 
vide for construction of certain useful pub-/the large regional or national coopera- 
lic works. Passed H. May 26. tives. This bank system would take over 


Mines: Mining the functions of the Federal Farm Board 


gt pueblos. Passed H. May 15. 
Ss. 


ay 23. 


Labor 


S. 7. For suspension of annual assessment with respect to cooperatives. 


work on mining claims held by location in! : : 
U. S. and Alaska. Passed S. May 1. Passed H. Representative Jones explained that 


May 12. Approved May 18. the measure’ would combine _ several 
| National Defense “agencies making loans to farmers, elimi- 
753. To confer degree of bachelor of sci- nate gg ors and save $2,000,000 a 
! ava cademy.| year in administrative expenses. 
to include Military and Coast Guard acad-| The local associations would have 
emies. Sent to conference May 18. Confer- power to rediscount farmers’ notes with 
Confer- | the Federal intermediate credit banks. 
To authorize Secy. of Navy to pro-| Meanwhile, the Department of Agri- 
ceed with certain public works at Naval Air| culture is moving rapidly ahead with or- 
ae ee (Reptd. to S.'panization of personnel to put the agri- 
: “To authorize Secy.. of Navy to pro- Cultural readjustment provisions of the 
ceed with certain public works at Naval Jaw into effect. These provisions are de- 
(Corry Field), Pla. signed to raise prices of farm products to 
Prohibi — pre-war parity with prices of commodities 
that farmers buy. 
Conferences Held 
Already conferences have been held be- 
tween representatives of various agricul« 
tural groups and of the Department, pre- 
liminary to the open hearings required 
157. the law before any plan for readjust- 
_—*. Passed S. May 1. Reptd. to H. ment of a branch of agriculture is put in 
For conveyance of certain lands to | Operation. One tentative agreement has 
distr. no. 28. Deschutes County,’ been reached with dairying interests in 
To act to provide for stock-|the Chicago area designed to raise the 
Passed S. May 1. Reptd,| price of dairy products and to bring pro- 
duction in line with demand. 
George N. Peek, Administrator of the 
act, heard representatives of the wheat 
Railroads producers May 26 at an informal confer- 
To relieve existing natl. emergency &MCe at which plans for aiding the wheat 
growers were considered. One group of 
‘wheat growers has requested that benefits 
de paid this year to producers from funds 
‘made available for the purpose, although 
the crop already is grown and is near the 
t 
construction and inspection of boilers. "un. arvest, so that it would be difficult to 
fired pressure vessels and appurtenances reduce production. 
thereof. Passed S. May 23. This proposal was taken under advise- 
Wild Life ment by Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
For creation of game refuge in Wallace. M. L. Wilson, one of the advo- 
Ouachita Natl. Forest in Ark. Reptd. to cates of the domestic allotment plan of 
May 22. farm relief long before the present law 


sion of beer in Okla. when and if same 
is legalized by majority vote of people of 
Okla. or by act of Legislature of State. 
Reptd. to H, May 22. 


Public Lands 
157. To amend act relating to desert land 


raising homesteads. 


erans’ Affairs to convey certain lands to 
Harrison County, Miss. Passed S. May 23. 


in relation to interstate railroad transpor- 
tation, and to amend secs. 5, 15a and 19a 
of Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 
Reptd. to S. May 22. 


Shipping 


+ 


WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT 


was enacted, is Wheat Production Admins 
-istrator and took part in the meetings. 

Cincinnati Milk Study 

Charles J. Brand, Co-administrator of 

the act, has been conferring with repre- 


+ 


Assistant to Secretary 
of the Treasury 


Administrator of 
. Emergency Relief 


OLIVER M. 


‘isentatives of the dairy industry of the 
Cincinnati area, with a view to establish- 


Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy 


ing a fair schedule of prices governing the 
fluid milk and cream supply of that city 
and its vicinity. A full study of the Cine 
'cinnati situation is planned before definite 


Undersecretary of 
the Treasury 


action is taken. 


The Governors of Maine, New Hampe- 
shire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, cone- 
ferred with Secretary Wallace on develope 
ment of a plan to improve the dairy situe 
ation in New England. A regional admin- 
istrator will be chosen for this region and 
a plan of action worked out. 

A similar conference has been held by 
dairy interests from the Atlanta, Ga., re- 
gion. The Georgia delegation was asked 
to develop a definite plan of action to be 
placed-before the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Cully A. Cobb, of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
named cotton production administrator; 
Guy C. Shepard, of Evanston, Ill., Admin- 
istrator in charge of trade agreements in 
the field of processing and distribution of 
packing house products; and Alfred D., 
Stedman, of Washington, D. C., as Chief 
of Information of the Farm Adjustment 
Aaministration. 


- SPRAGUE 
O ADVISE the Amcric&a Government on in- 


v 
* May23 

The Senate ternational money matters Oliver M. W. 
ne ; Sprague, former economic adviser to the Bank 
Te Senate, sitting as court of i en of England, was appointed special assistant to 

ment in the case of Judge Louderback, | the Secretary of the Treasury on May 23. 

of California, met at 10 a. m., May 23. | 

New Hampshire's ratification of the) 


Dr. Sprague is an economist whose academic 
proposed constitutional amendment limit-|@%4@ practical experience covers 33 years. He 
ing, regulating and prohibiting labor of | }8 a native of Massachusetts and a graduate 
persons under 18 years of age was an- Of Harvard. Three years after graduation he 
neunced. became an instructor in economics at Harvard 
The Committee on Banking and Cur-/| 4nd remained there until 1905. 

rency reported favorably bills to provide} In 1905 he accepted a position as professor of 
fo. loans to closed building and loan as-| economics in the Imperial University at Tokvo, 
sociations (S. 1648-Senate Report No. 90) | Japan. He held that posifion for three years 
and to provide emergency relief for own-| and then for another five years was assistant 
ers of homes occupied by them and who | professor of banking and finance at the same 
are unable to amortize their debt else-| institution. 

where (H. R. 5240-S. Rep. No. 91). 


| Dr. Sprague returned to Harvard in 1913 to 
The Senate adopted a conference repo Tl occupy a special chair as professor of banking 


the degree of | finance, and he has retained that position 
graduates of the! ver since. In 1930, how be 
United States Naval Academy. | Reyne ; however, he became eco- 
a A number of bills On the Calender were , nomic advisor to the Bank of England and since 
considered and some of them passed. (See| en has been living in London. He resigned 
Status of Bills, page 10.) that position to return to America as special 
The nominations of Pat Malloy of Okla- 25SiStant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
hema as Assistant Attorney General; | Although nis work at the Treasury is expected 
Ewin Lamar Davis of Tennessee as mem- to be mainly in the field of international ex- 
her of the Federal Trade Commission; changes, Dr. Sprague is an authority on bank- 
Norman D. Goldbold as judge, first ing. Three books on the subject bear his name 
circuit court of Hawaii; T. Hoyt Davis of as author. They are: “History of Crisis Under 
Georgia as United States attorney for the the National Banking System,” “Banking Reform 
middle district of Georgia, and Al W.! in the United States,” and “Theory and History 
Hoinski as United States marshal for the | of Banking.” 
northern district of Indiana were con-| Mr. Sprague was sworn into his new position 
less than 24 hours after his acceptance had been 
ti! May 24. formally announced. 


\ 


HARRY L. HOPKINS 


HE FEDERAL Administrator of Emergency 

Relief, Harry L. Hopkins, entered welfare 
work on his graduation from Grinnel University, 
Iowa, 21 years ago. He was born in Sioux City 
in 1890. On leaving college he became Su- 
pervisor of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor and his career has been 
devoted to health and welfare efforts ever since. 
He became executive secretary of the Board 


of Child Welfare in 1918 and four years later © 


joined the staff of the Red Cross as division 
manager in New Orleans. 

Leaving the Red Cross after two years of 
service he went back to the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor as assistant 
director of that organization. Since then he has 
been director of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association in New York City. 

With the organization of relief work. in New 
York he was appointed executive director of 
the State Temporary Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration in October, 1931, and in the following 
Spring was appointed chairman of that or- 
ganization by Governor Roosevelt who as Presi- 
dent brought him to Washington May 19 to take 
charge of Federal emergency relief work under 
the act appropriating funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Hopkins will have supervision ~ the dis- 
tribution to the States of the $500,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress for, under the act of May 12, 
emergency relief purposes in the various States. 
Of this sum one-half will be Spattind to the 
States on a basis of previous refief expenditures 
and the remainder will be arbitrarily distrib- 
uted by the Relief Administrator after surveys 
which he will conduct as to the needs of bene- 
ficiary States. 


COL. H. L. ROOSEVELT 


A GRADUATE of the Naval Academy and 

with 20 years of service in the Marine Corps 
behind him Col. Henry L. Roosevelt is the third 
Roosevelt to hold the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy to which he was appointed 
March 15. 

Born in Morristown, N. J., in 1879 he was ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy at 17 years of 
age. He resigned from the Navy to enter the 
Marine Corps as a second lieutenant in 1899 
and resigned from that service with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel in 1920. Since 1925 Colonel 
Roosevelt had been the European manager of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

As a Marine officer he saw service in the 
Philippines from 1902 to 1904, when he was 
ordered to Washington for duty at Marine Corps 
Headquarters. Two years later he was with the 
Marine Battalion of the U. S. S. “Columbia” on 
expeditionary duty in Panama and was on tem- 
porary duty in Cuba as his next assignment. 
After two years in charge of the Depot of Sup- 
plies in San Francisco with the rank of major 
he again was ordered to service in the Philip- 
pines as Brigade Quartermaster. 

With the outbreak of the World War Major 
Roosevelt was ordered to special duty in the 
American Embassy in Paris in connection with 
the relief of Americans caught in Europe. Then 
came another tour of dutv with Marine Head- 
quarters after which he was ordered to Haiti 
and served as Director of the Haitien Con- 
stabulary until May 12, 1917. His next duty was 
assistant quartermaster at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va. He served there from June, 
1917, until he resigned from the service with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


DEAN G. ACHESON 


J NEW Undersecretary of the Treasury, 

Dean G. Acheson, is a Washington lawyer 
whose legal residence is in Maryland. Only 
41 years old, he qualified for his new position 
through experience with long and involved taxa- | 
tion cases which he handled as a private law-| 
yer. Mr. Acheson is the son of the Episcopal | 
Bishop of Connecticut. He completed his for- | 
mal education at Harvard Law School. Through | 
academic and other connections he became a} 
close friend of his immediate predecessor, | 
Arthur A. Ballantine. 


After graduation from law school Mr. Ache- | 
son became secretary to Justice Brandeis of the 
United States Supreme Court, a position which 
Justice Brandeis offers promising young law 
graduates each year. He retained Mr. Achesen, 
however, for an additional year. | 

Remaining in Washington, Mr. Acheson has 
appeared frequently before the Supreme Court. 
Among the cases with which he was associated 
was the one in which Arizona sought to pre- 
vent the building of Boulder Dam on the Col- 
orado River by the Federal Government. In 
this effort he was associated with Lewis W. 
Douglas, now Director of the Bureau of the. 
Budget and then Representative from Arizona.. 
Mr. Acheson has also appeared before The 
Hague tribunal as counsel for Norway in a case 
revolving around the war-time seizure of ships 
by America. | 

As Undersecretary Mr. Acheson has general | 
Supervision of matters relating to the fiscal. 
agencies of the Treasury and also of the fi-. 
nances. He also acts as Budget Officer for the | 
Department and represents the Secretary in 
dealings with the Federal Reserve Board. 
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Iilinets Ordered by Supreme Court 
To Comply With Lake Water Decree | 


Scope of Ruling Broadened; Opinions Handed 


Down in Immigration, Receiv ership and 


Extradition Appeals 


The Supreme Court of the United States | 


enlarged its decree in the so-called Chi- 
cago Lake Water Diversion case, on May 
22 to require the State of Illinois to take 
ai’ necessary steps, including ‘provision for 
the appropriation of money, which may be 
required to comply with the decree of the 
court in the case. The State of Illinois 
was told to report its action in compliance 
vith this provision on or before Oct. 2. 

Rejecting the contention of the State 
that no liability rests upon it under the 
court’s decree in the diversion case, Chief 
Justice Hughes declared in his opinion 
tnat the State, and not the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago, is the primary party re- 
sponsible fer the execution of the court's 
d. cree. Nothing has transpired since the 
entry of the decree. the court held, which 
effects its operation. The obligation of 
the State of Illinois and the Sanitary Dis- 
trict to carry out its terms is said to be 
in full force. ‘(Wisconsin et al. v. Illinois 
e'. al., Orig. Nos. 5, 8, 9.) 

The court also announced opinions in 
six. other cases, involving questions of con- 
tempt, corporate receiverships, workmen's 
compensation, extradition. deportation of 
aliens, and substitution of parties. 


Diversion Decree 


Entered Three Years: Ago 

The decree in the Chicago diversion case 
Was entered three years ago in an equity 
suit brought by States bordering on the 
Great Lakes who complained that diver- 
sion of water through the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal was resulting in a lowering of 
the Lake levels, with consequent damage 
to shipping and to property bordering on 
the Lakes. The court's decree provides 
for a gradual reduction in the amount of 


diversion at Chicago and also for the. 


construction of contro] works in ‘thesCanal 
and of works and facilities for the treat- 
ment and disposition of sewage. so as to. 
obviate danger to the health of the in- 
habitants of the Chicago area when the 
ainount of water diverted is reduced. 
The new provision of the decree was en- 


tered by the court upon the application , 


ci the complaining States. who alleged 
that the defendants were not taking ap- 
propriate steps to effect compliance with 
the decree. 

The court sustained the finding of its 
Special Master in the case that there is 
no way by which the decree can be per- 
furmed under tolerable conditions “unless 
the State of Illinois meets its. responsi- 
bility and provides the money.” In its 
Gpinion, the court rebuts the suggestion 
that the State of Illinois. “if it were so 
Cisposed, by failing to provide protection 
for its people and by trusting to what it 
terms ‘the same compelling humanitarian 
necessity which originally induced the 
court to postpone the final stoppage of the 
diversion’ could. in effect and according 
to its pleasure, by reason of the inability 


lina. In the habeas corpus proceeding. 
the court noted, there was only one issue 


claimed absence from South Carolina at 
the time the crime was committed. Upon 
going over the record, the court found 
that the evidence on this issue was con- 
flicting and that the accused had not 


| 


| 


for decision, that relating to the accused's | 


shown by clear and satisfactory evidence | 


that he was outside the limits of South 
Carolina at the time of the homicide. The 
Supreme Court therefore held that the 
courts of North Carolina improperly re- 
leased the accused from custody. ‘State 
of South Carolina v. Bailey, No. 685.) 


Employer's Liability 


In Compensation Case 

In an original proceeding by the State 
of Ohio against a Tennessee emplover, 
judgment was given the State for the 
amount of an award made against 
emplover under the Ohio workmen's com- 
pensation law by the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio. The injury for which the 
award was made occurred in Ohio. But 
the contract of employment was made 


in Tennessee, and both the emplover and 


‘the employe had accepted the 


provisions 
of the Tennessee Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act. In holding that the Tennessee 


‘employer was required to pay the award 


covery 
The defense of the employer that his sub- ' 


made by the Ohio Commission, the Su- 
preme Court found that the Tennessee 


the 


Compensation Act does not preclude re-. 


under the law of another 
jection to payment of the award would 
result in the violation of the full faith and 
credit clause of the Federal Constitution 
was therefore held inapplicable. State of 
Ohio v. Chattanooga Boiler and Tank 
Company, 


Authority of Notary 


In Taking Deposition 

The court refused in the contempt case 
to interfere with the commitment by a 
‘notary public in Ohio of three persons 
who were adjudged by-the notary to be in 
his contempt because of their refusal to 
answer questions, or to appear, at a dep- 
osition hearing being conducted before 
the notary public. Because of the refusal 
of two of the three persons to appear 


at the heafing, the court held that they 
could not complain that they were denied | 


of the court to impose specific require-. 


ments as to needed measures, delay or 
prevent the enforcement of the decree.” 
Chief Justice Hughes declared, with re- 
spect to the ability of the court to en- 
force its decree, that the high tribunal 
Gid not exhaust its power by the provi- 
sions enjoining the diversion according to 
the times and amounts prescribed. “In 
Geciding this controversy between States, 
the authority of the court to enjoin the 
continued perpetration of the wrong in- 
flicted upon complainants, necessarily em- 
braces the authority to require measures 
to be taken to end conditions, within the 
control of defendant State. which may 


stand in the way of the execution of the. 


decree.” 


Order of Lower Court 


On Receivership Reversed 

In the corporate receivership case; in- |; 
volving the validity of a reorganization |, 
plan for a manufacturing concern, the 
ceurt declared, in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, that equity courts are 
rot warranted in approving any plan for 
a reorganization of corporations and the 
sale of receivership assets unless they are 
fully advised bv definite and authentic in- | 
formation as to the assets. liabilities and 
cperations of the corporation. 

‘The court ordered to be set aside the 
approval by the lower court. over the 


-unconstitutidnal the statute. which 


a Nearing by the notary. As to the third 
person, the court declared that he had no 
right to refuse lO answer questions upon 
the ground that phe interrogation was im- 
material and irrevelent. It was further 
found that the notary did not 
the witness a hearing as 
the questions asked him intringed his 
personal privileges as a witness. The court 
also rejected the contention, as being un- 
substantial, that the notarv had such a 
pecuniary interest in compelling the tes- 
timony to be given as would disqualify 


him and deprive his rulings of the im- 


partiality required for due process. ‘Bevan 
et al. v. Krieger, etc., Nos. 784-6.) 


Statute Regulating 
The Length of Trains 


Orig., No. 18.) | 


State. | 


deny | 
to whether. 


The present Attorney General of Ari-. 


zona was declared by the court not to be 
required to accept substitution in the 
place of his predecessor in office as a de- 
fendant in a suit brought against his pred- 
eccessor to enjoin the enforcement of the 
so-called Arizona Train Length Law. The 
lower court, over the objection of the 
present Attorney General, compelled the 
substitution and entered a decree holding 
reg- 
ulates the length of trains which may be 
‘operated in the State. The Supreme Court 
‘granted the petition of the Attornev Gen- 
‘eral for a writ of mandamus to compel 
the lower court to dismiss the suit. 
The suit brought bv railroad companies 
against the former Attorney General was 
held to have abated when he ceased (to 
be the Attorney General of Arizona. The 
suit could not be revived. it was declared. 
by substituting the successor in office as 
the defendant party. The suit. it was 
explained. was brought. not against the 


_State or the office of Attorney General, 


i THE TIDE OF- 


The 


Chance for Disarmament---America Offers to Consult; 


ORLD. AFFAIRS | 


What It 


Means--- What Is an Aggressor ?---London Next---Truce in China 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon May 27 


Disarmament Prospects. The effort to trans- 
late President Roosevelt#& contribution to dis- 
armament and world peace into a binding arms 
accord is proceeding slowly, and in the face of 
mounting difficulties at Geneva. Hope of making 
substantial progress before the opening of the 
World Economic Conference was dimmed this 
week as the Geneva delegations got down to the 
hard task of putting general principles into prac- 
tical effect. Having endorsed Ramsay MacDon- 
ald’s disarmament plan in principle, the Disarma- 
ment Conference is now confronted with the 
much more difficult job of drafting a text sat- 
isfactory to all of the 60-odd nations. 


Many obstacles, Geneva agrees, remain to be 
overcome. Some of these obstacles Cropped up as 
the Conference debated the British draft treaty. 
France declined to commit itself finally on the 
abolition of aggressive weapons, such as tanks, 
heavy artillery, and bombing planes, until she is 
satisfied that the final security provisions will be 
adequate. Final decisions on security, however, 
are held up ee agreement on aggressive 
weapons. 


Another obstacle appeared when Japan raised 
objection to the naval section of the British 
plan. This incorporates the terms of the London 
Treaty of 1930 in the general disarmament pact. 
Japan objected on the ground that the London 
agreement will come up for review in 1935, and 
warned that she will then demand a higher ratio 
than she was allowed in 1930. In the face of 
these difficulties the initial optimism aroused by 
the United States’ pledge to consult with other 
nations was considerably tempered. 


The offer of the United States to consult in 
case of a threat of war, however, has removed 
one of the major obstacles to disarmament in 
Europe. Ever since the War a majority of the 
European countries, led by France, have insisted 
that collective action against an aggressor na- 
tion must be guaranteed before armaments could 
be reduced. They have held that the United 
States has prevented collective action through 
the-League by insisting upon its right as a neu- 
tral to trade with an aggressor. Now, by agree- 
ing not to obstruct the collective action of the 
League, the United States has answered this ob- 
jection. 


What “Consultation” Means. European states- 
men have placed various interpretations on the 
American declaration. Just what the pledge 
means—and what it does not mean—was ex- 
Mayned May 23 by Norman Davis, American Am- 
bassador at Large. The United States will un- 
dertake, first, to consult with other nations when 
the peace of the world is threatened. This, it is 


‘pointed out, is just what we have acttally been 


doing in the Far Eastern controversy, when 
American representatives consulted with mem- 
bers of the League. We now declare our inten- 
tion of following this policy in the future. 


In addition, however, we agree to take a sec- 
ond step—to refrain from any action which 
might hinder collective action against an aggres- 
sor. This means, in effect, that the United 
States will not insist upon its right to trade with 
a state which we declare an aggressor. This step 
will not be taken, however, unless the United 
States agrees on the aggressor, independently of 
the other countries. The Unjted States remains 
entirely free to decide for itself whether an act 
of aggression has taken place, and it is not bound 
hy the decision of the League of. Nations or the 
other consulting powers. 


This pledge of cooperation will depend on a 
substantial reduction of armaments. The prom- 
ise to consult, moreover, is not to be embodied in 
treaty form; it is simply to be a declaration of 


ment treaty which prevides for European con- 
sultation and security. 
x 

Definition of Aggressor. All of the plans for 
European security hinge on the definition of an 
aggressor. The failure of the League Cove- 
nant and the Kellogg Pact to define aggression 
has left a loophole through which nations can 
justify warlike acts on the ground of self-de- 
fense. President Reosevelt’s non-aggression 
proposal implied that an aggressor was a nation 
which sent its armed forces into the territory 
of a‘neighboring state. A more inclusive defini- 
tion was drafted by the Security Commission of 
the Disarmament Conference this week. It listed 
the following acts as constituting aggression: 

The declaration of war; the invasion by armed 
forces of the territory of another state; an at- 
tack by land, naval or air forces; a naval block- 
age; support to armed bands which have in- 
vaded another state. 


Preparations For London. With the opening 
session of the World Economic Conference only 
two weeks off, technical preparations for the 
gathering in London have been virtually com- 
pleted. The preliminary discussions in Washing- 
ton, Which began with the visit of Prime Minis- 
ter MacDonald, are being brought to a close with 
the arrival of. Viscount Ishii, the chief Japanese 
delegate, who held conferences during the week 
With President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 
Meanwhile, four members of the American dele- 
gation have been announced. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull will head the delegation, which will 
also include former Governor Cox of Ohio, Sena- 
tor Pittman, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committe, and Representative McRey- 
nolds, chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

= 


Peace in Leticia. One of the two armed con- 
flicts in South America was amicabjv settled this 
week when Colombia and Peru accepted the peace 
plan of the League of Nations. This is the first 
time that the League has ever applied its peace 
machinery to the area covered by the Monroe, 
Doctrine. The United States welcomed the ef- 
forts of the League to adjust the conflict and 
supported the League proposals. 

Under the terms of the agreement signed at 
Geneva on May 25, Colombia and Peru will turn 
over the disputed territory of Leticia to a League 
Commission. This Commission is to proceed at 
once to Leticia with full authority to administer 
the territory pending a final settlement. 

In carrving out its mandate the Commission 
is empowered to secure the aid of military forces 
of its own selection. It is understood that the 
Commission will “internationalize” Colombian 
troops for this purpose. Peru agrees to with- 
draw its troops immediately unon the arrival of 
the Commission. In case unexpected difficulties 
arise in working out the final agreement, the 
Council of the League is prepared to lend its 
good offices at the request of either party. 9 

Peaceful settlement of the Leticia dispute led 
to hopes that the League would be able to termi- 
nate the Chaco conflict between Bolivia and Para- 
guay. 


Japanese Troops Near Peiping. Japanese 
troops were halted a few miles from Peiping this 
week while negotiations for an armistice -pro- 
ceeded between Japanese and Chinese authori- 
ties. Chinese troops, demoralized and apparently 
Without leadership, had offered feeble opposition 
to the steady advance of the well-equipped Japan- 


ese forces, and reports from Peiping indicated— 


that great confusion prevailed. 
Confirmation of the truce negotiations was re- 
ceived by the Department of State on May 26 in 


9 


throughout Connecticut. 


Are Described to 


| Operations s of Four Public Utilities 


Trade Commission 


New England Units in United Gas saprave 
ment Company System Subject of Tes 
timony at Federal Inv estigation 


The operations and financial affairs of 
4 public utility companies were described 
in testimony May 23 by Edwin T. Harris. 
accountant for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, at a hearing in the Commission's 
' general investigation of public utilities at 


the direction of the Senate. 


The companies are all power and, gas 
companies included in the United Gas Im-. 
provement Company system. and operate 
They are the 
Connecticut Light & Power Company, the 
Eastern Connecticut Power Company, the 
Waterbury Gas Light Company. and the 
Rockville-Willimantiec Lighting Company. 

Mr. Harris testified that the common 
stock of the Connecticut Light & Power 
Co. was entirely owned by the Connecticut 
Electric Service Co.. a subsidiary holding 
company of the United Gas Improvement 
Co., which owned 59 per cent of the serv- 
ice company’s common stock. The credit 
of the Connecticut company, through its 
relations with the others, were such that 
funds needed for immediate purposes were 
borrowed at fayorable rates, Mr. Harris 
Said. 

The fixed capital account on Dec. 31, 
1931, was $85,681.537.02, which included 
excess costs over recorded book values of 


Actual values acquired, however, may have 
warranted the cost of $85,681.537.02, the 
witness said. 


Appraised Value of 


Properties Described 

Mr. Harris also testified to the following: 

Appraisal of the physical properties by 
Dav & Zimmerman, Inc.., 
gineering company, based on reproduction 
costs new, Was $55.478.387 or 
less than recorded costs. Based on repro- 
duction costs less observed depreciation, 
the appraised value was $51,260,550 or $8,- 
384,893.86 less than recorded costs. Dav & 
Zimmerman, Inc., did not make a valua- 
,tion of certain undeveloped power sites. 
|'Had such been done the difference be- 


obliterated. 

'- Intercompany cash loans were made at 
interest rates on a basis comparable to 
rates obtainable from banks. Since Sep- 
'tember, 1929, the general policy adopted 
is that the holding company shall receive 
no cash loans from the operating com- 
panies. 

Discounts and expenses incurred on bond 
issues have consistently been written off 
to profit and loss. Commissions paid on 
preterred stocks were capitalized. 

Except for the years 1917, 1918, and 1921 
dividends were regularly paid on com- 
mon stock. 

The rate’of return on investment has 
not been excessive. In some years it ap- 
pears to have been less than a ngrmal or 
“fair return.” 
| The company served 71 towns in Con- 
necticut: with an aggregate population of 
724,549, serving electricity to 113.336 cus- 
tomers and gas to 31.867 customers. 

Generating costs per k.w.h. varied from 


hydroelectric power and from 5.46 mills in 
1928 to 354 mills in 1926 for steam plants. 
In 19390 domestic customers provided 


$8,857.448.76 or 10.10 per cent of Me°totate” 


an affiliated en- | 


/tween book values and appraised values | 
would have been materially lessened if not 


‘to be $3.000,000. 


48 mills in 1917 to 1.11 mills in 1926 for > 


85.4 per cent of the total customers, used. 
11.17 per cent of the energy sold and sup- | 
plied 31.52 per cent of the revenue. Come 
mercial customers provided 12.61 per cent 
of the total customers, used 6.41 per cent of 
the energy sola and supplied 17.08 per cent 
of the revenue. Power customers provided 
1.93 per cent of the total customers, used 
44.25 per cent of the energy sold and _pro- 
vided 32.64 per cent of the revenue. Other 
customers provided 6 100 of the total cus- 
tomers, used 38.17 per cent of the energy 
sold and provided 18.76 per cent of the 
revenue. Average rates for service per 
k.w.h ranged from 1.21 cents to 6.96 cents. 

Total expenses amount to 1.3 cents per 
k.w.h sold of which all taxes amounted to 
1.9 mills or 14.34 per cent of total ex- 
penses. Of that 14.34 per cent Federal in- 
come taxes amounted to 6.39 per cent. All 
taxes comprised 16.27 per cent of net op- 
erating profits of which 5.81 per cent ap- 
plied to local taxes. 

The company discourages uneconomic 
extensions in rural districts and does not 
require contributions of funds to build 
extensions when made. 


Outlines Growth of 


Fixed ¢ vapital Account 

“Mr. Harris told the Commission that the 
Waterbury Gas Light Company's ~ fixed 
capital grew from $102,678 in 1858 .to $4,- 
321.900 in 1931. An appraisal of its ‘prop- 
erties in 1930 by an outside concern re- 


sulted in a valuation of $5,888,700, ,.which 


was in excess of the value carried on the 
books of the utility itself. 

The company serves Waterbury, Water- 
town, Thomaston, and Nagatuck, Conn., 
with a total population of 127.745, and in 
1930 it sold 859.992,000 cubic feet of gas 
and had revenues of $1,176,000. The rate 
per 1.000 cubic feet was $1.37. 

During the period 1920-1931. the rate of 
return .on investment in the company 
ranged annually between 8.58 per cent and 
12.66 per cent, Mr. Harris said. The re- 
turn in 1931 was 12.66. the highest in the 


period. 
The  Rockville-Willimantic Lighting 
Company. Mr. Harris said, started as an 


electric railway concern but acquired elec- 
tric and gas properties. It had fixed capi- 
tal in 1931 of $2,804,779. An appraisal in 
1930 showed the value of its properties 
which is in excess of the 
fixed capital, but the appraisal showed 
reproduction cost new less depreciation 
to be $2,143,955. 

The rate of return on investment in the 
company during the period 1922-1931 
ranged from 10.95 per cent to 15.64, and 
the return in 1931 was 13.89 per cent. 
These rates were calculated before deduc- 
tion of income taxes. 

The Eastern Connecticut Power Com- 
pany increased its fixed capital from §1.- 
810.000 in 1917 to $11,536,330 in 1929, in 
which vear it was merged with the Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company, Mr, 
Harris said. On June 30, 1928, an ap- 
praisal showed its fYeproduction cost now 
to be $9,793,643, when the book value of its 
properties was carried at $11,138,160. 

The rate of return on the common stock 
of this company in 1919-1928 ranged from 
a deficit for three years to a maximum of 
9.41 in 1926. 
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Likes ‘em Hot! 
Likes‘em 
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Value Described 
By Mr. Morgan 


In Formal Statement at Sen- 
ate Investigation He Tells 
Of Activities in Financial 
Set-up 


THE House on May 25 took under 

consideration the bill (H. R. 5755) 
' known as the national industrial re- 
| covery bill, to foster fair compention 
and to provide for a public works 
program involving an expenditure of 


[Continued from Page 9.1 


ORGANIZING INDUSTRY FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


House how the Committee arrived at 
the figure of $3,300,000.000 to be appro- 
priated? Did the gentleman’s Commit- 
tee have before it the projects intended 
to be included and the estimated cost 
of them, from a consideration of which 
they arrived at a determiantion of the 


perience of over 40 years, I cannot re-- 


member any partner of the house taking 
a dipectorship except at the earnest re- 
quest of the board of directors of the 
company in question. 
for the directors of a company who are 
not financial experts to have an expert 
of that sort, in whom .they have confi- 
dence. at hand for consultation. This 1s 
why I regret the tendency of so much 
present day legislation which endeavors 
te prevent bankers from being directors 
of one thing or another; or which throws 
on directors such liabilities for errors for 
which they could not be responsible as to 
make it too dangerous for any man of 
experience or means to assume such re- 
sponsibilities. 

“We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the steady supply of capital for in- 
dustry is an essential of our system, and 
that anything which may hinder the flow 
of such a supply, or needlessly diminish 
the confidence of the investor in the 
safety of his investments. is undesirable. 
At the present moment, owing to the de- 
struction of confidence in this time of 
Gepression, there is no flow of capital 
into industries, and consequently no in- 
vestment possible for the savings of the 
people which are turned over daily to 
savings banks and insurance companies 
to be invested. Just at present these 
are the offly sources from which industry 
can obtain its needed capital, as the sav- 
ings of the incomes of private persons 


have been so greatly reduced by the de- . 


pression and by the extreme weight ol 
taxation on incomes and estates; and as 
the depression. for the first time as far 
as I know in the history of the world, is 


so widespread, no country can lend money 


in any other. 


Acceptance of Deposits 
By Private Bankers 
“Though, at the present time, there is 


no ‘demand for capital for industry, this 
condition will pass, and we should not by 


any means force the organization for dis- | 


tribution of securities out of business, 
lest, when there is again a legitimate de- 
mand for capital, it be found that the 
machinery of distribution disap- 


peared. No private banker whether he. 
is (as we are’ a wholesale merchant of | 
or whether he deals directly | 
with the ultimate investor, could continue ° 


securities, 


in the business if he had no other sort 
of business to fall back on in such times 
as the present. 

“The question has been raised whether 
a private banker should be permitted to 
accept deposits. The laws of the State of 


New York very wisely, as I think, and | 
under careful restrictions have sanctioned | 


the practice. Those restrictions prevent, 


among other things, our holding ourselves — 
out as depositaries for the public and from | 
paying interest on deposits of less than | 


$7.500. The bulk of our deposits has come 
from our having done work for some 
client, or because we are 
agents for coupons, or the custodians of 
sinking funds. 

“If we, for instance. should be deprived 
of the right to receive deposits which 
Clients wish to leave with us, we should 
very probably have to disband a large 
part of our organization and thus should 
be less able to render in the future that 
important service in the supply of capi- 


tal for the development of the country | 


which we have rendered in the past. 
“In regard to the presence of private 
bankers on 


be true that none of the directorships 
held by any private banker in other bank- 
ing institutions 


becomes a director. 


other cases too, although of course I can- 
not speak for anybody but our own firm. 

“Personally, I have always been averse 
to banking directorships for my partners, 
but. I felt constrained reluctantly to con- 
sent. because of my belief that it is one 


of the duties of a private banker to be, 


of use in’ the general affairs of the com- 
munity, and that the only way people can 


be helped is in the way they wish to be) 


helped. 

“Therefore. if friends in whom we have 
confidence aSk us to serve them by ad- 
vising with them, we are bound to give 
them the best advice we can. No law 
could prevent anyone from discussing 


‘problems with, and seeking advice from, | 
friends in whose judgment he has a con- 
fidence whieh is the result of years of 
experience and cooperation, and I do not. 


see any need for legislation which makes 
such consultation more difficult. 


Asset to the Nation 
And Not a Danger 


“The private banker is also useful in 
offering a sort of neutral territory where, 
at times. the management of the incorpo- 
rated banks may meet and discuss the 
general problems without rivalry or com- 
petition. I believe if you were to ask 
the heads of all the great banks in New 
York Who have had experience of both 
good and bad times, you would be assured 
that the private bankers, by offering that 
neutral ground, have served a very useful 
purpose, and would have been much 
missed had they been forced out of busi- 
ness by law. either State or Federal. 

“To sum up, I state without hesitation 
that I consider the private banker a na- 


tional asset and not a naional danger. | 


As to the theory that he may become too 
powerful, it must be remembered that any 
power which he has comes, not from the 
possession of large means, but from the 
confidence of people in his character and 
credit, and that that power, having no 
force to back it, would disappear at once 
if people thought that the character had 
changed or the credit had diminished— 
not financial credit, but that which comes 
from the respect and esteem of the com- 
munity.” 


Governor of Texas Signs 
Redistricting Measure 


_ Austin, Tex.—A bill redistricting the 
State of Texas to provide 21 instead of 
14 congressional] districts has been signed 
by Governor Ferguson. 


ky 


It is often useful | 


the paying | 


the boards of directors of | 
other banking institutions, I believe it to) 


is held. at his request, | 
but because of the strong desire of those | 
in charge of the institution of which he! 
This certainly is the) 
case in our own Office and I believe in) 


gating $220,000,000 to finance 


a sales tax for the tax provisions 
contains had been voted down, 
to 137. 


25 follow: 


that has come before the Congress. 


ture, and by labor. 


all behind this legislation. 


may be of little immediate benefit. 


structure. 


ing with equity and justice. 


$3,300,000,000. The measure also con- 
tains provisions for new taxes aggre- 
the 
public works program. Consideration 
of the measure was under a special 
rule and the discussion occupied the 
House during its sessions of May 26 
and 26. The bill was passed by a vote 
of 324 to 76 after an effort to recom- 
mit it for the purpose of substituting 


265 
Excerpts from the debate of May 


Mr. DOUGHTON (Dem.), of Lauret— 
Springs, N. C. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
now under consideration is one of the 


that will come before this Congress, or 


This bill, as I understand, is favored 
or supported by industry, by agricul- 
Those three power- 
ful organizations in this country are 
All legisla- 
tion so far enacted by this extraordi- 
nary session of the Congress is but pre- 
liminary to this measure and without it 


This measure is an essential part of 
the plan looking .toward economic and 
industrial rehabilitation and recovery. 
It is the keystone in the arch of that 
It provides means for put- 
ting our unemployed to work for a liv- 
ing wage and under wholesome condi- 
tions and at the same time guarantees 
equal opportunity to those supplying 
the jobs, in that the Government will 
cooperate with industry in maintain-_ 
ing standards of competition in keep- 


figure of $3,300,000,000? 

Mr. COOPER, of Tennessee. If the 
chairman will vield to me a moment, 1 
may say that I propounded exactly the 
same question to Mr. Douglas, and his 
reply was that a careful survey had 
been made throughout the country, and 
the result. of it showed that there were 
useful and’needful public-work activities 
throughout the country on the part of 
States, municipalities, and forth, 
it Which aggregated about $2.000,000,000. 
and then the survey further showed 
that Fedegal public works could profit- 
ably be undertaken to the extent of 
about $1,300.000.000, and the aggregate 
of these two estimates makes up the 
$3 300,000,000. 


Industrial Codes 


major pieces of legislation recom- | 
mended by the Administration. In my Mr. CELLER ‘Dem.), of Brooklyn, 
opinion, it is one of the most, if not the N.Y. There are some things, I think. 
most important piece of legislation which should be clarified about title I. 


For example, can there be different 
codes of practice for one given indus- 
trv in different parts of the country? 
For instance, take the textile industry. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to ithe 
gentleman from Kentucky ‘Mr. Vin- 
son) to reply to fhat question as he 
is a lawyer. 

Mr. VINSON (Dem.), of Ashland. 
Ky. Mr. Chairman, that question was 
submitted to Mr. Douglas, to Senator 
Wagner, to Mr. Richberg, and in each 
instance they said positively that they 
could have different codes as affecting 
the same industry in different sections 
of the country. 

Mr. CELLER. Can the textile in- 
dustry get together or the tanners get 
together or the manufacturers of shoes 
get together and under this agreement 
that is spoken of in title I fix the 
prices of their commodities? 


Aims of New Taxes 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I donot 
find anything in here in which that is 
specially authorized. As a matter of 


the act. 
two ends in view: First, 


be maintained. 


Mr. MARSHALL (Rep.), 


terest and sinking fund. 
Mr. DOUGHTON,. 


Mr. MARSHALL. Are we 


borrowed money? 


is going to be given away? 


the $220,000.000. 


Tenn. 


for consideration. 


be definitely figured. 
Mr. COX 


Three additional taxes are proposed 
in section 208 to provide the annual 
revenue necessary to the operation of 
These have been selected with 
to distribute 
the added burden as broadly as possi- 
ble, but only upon those able to pay; 
second, to select only those sources that 
are certain in productivity, in order 
that the credit of the Government may 


of Xenia, 
-Ohio. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee have been laboring on the proposi- 
tion of how to raise $220,000,000, which 
I understand is to be set up as an in- 


That is correct. 
to infer 
from that that this would take care of 
interest and the redemption of this 
What I would like 
to know, but have not been able to find 
out from any member of the Ways and 
Means Committee that I have asked, 
is. How much of this $3,300,000,000 is 
going to be loaned and how much of it 
If it is 
going to be given away, we do not need 


Mr. COOPER (Dem.), of Dyersburg, 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
doubtless has observed the provision of 
| the bill which authorizes a grant, which 
was interpreted as a gift, of 30 per cent 
of any project that may be submitted 
Of course, it is im- 
possible to know just how this 30 per 
| cent limitation will be applied to the 
entire amount involved, and it cannot 


(Dem.), of Camilla, Ga. 
Since the gentleman has the record be- 
fore him, would he mind informing the 


fact, it affects the hours of labor, min- 
imum pay, and the working conditions 
in the particular industry. They are 
required tobe in the voluntary and 
unlimited code as well as in the limited 
code. 

Mr. CELLER. There is nothing in 
the bill which says that you cannot 
by these agreements fix prices, and, 
therefore, is the inference to be drawn 
that prices may be fixed? 

Mr. COX. Is the gentleman in a 
position to deny that this is a price- 
fixing scheme? Under the provisions 
of the bill, cannot these industries 
that enter into these agreements fix 
the prices of their commodities? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. As I 
read this bill, under the code of fair 
competition, whether it be voluntary 
or involuntary, the agreements made 
among the labor industries or among 
the industrial concerns, deal with the 
maximum hours of labor, the mini- 
mum pay, and the working conditions. 
These factors enter into the completed 
cost of the article, but, so far as the 
bill being a price-fixing bill, I do not 
so regard it as such. 

Mr. CELLER. Personally, I believe 
that the dissatisfaction of the anti- 
trust decisions of the Supreme Court 
has always been to the effect that there 
was inability to arrange something akin 
to price fixing, and unless you have 
some price fixing, you will have the 
Same Objection to this bill that the 
manufacturers throughout the country 
are leveling against the interpretation 
by the Supreme Court of the Sherman 
Act. You must have price fixing, other- 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER 
Alma, Nebr. 


‘Dem.), of 
In reply to the question 


wise you destroy the purpose of the bill.: 


Public Works as a Means of NEY oe Oo Constitutional Rights of the Citizen Being Abandoned?---Sales Tax vs. Gasoline 
And Higher Income Taxes---Possibility of Price Fixing Under Provisions Which Suspend Restrictions of Anti-trust Laws 


of the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Celler) I recall in the hearings that we 
had Mr. Harriman, the president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
before us, and I brought up that par- 
ticular question. It was stated by him 
ar:o agreed to, I think, and understood 
by the Committee that whatever price 
fixing or rules or regulations are 
brought into this matter are entirely 
under the direct control of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and we give 
him authority through this adminis- 
trator to regulate this matter so that it 
wl: not affect adversely the interest of 
the people but will also help industry. 

Mr. KENNEY (‘(Dem.), of Cliffside 
Park, N. J. Does the gentleman know 
—or have any idea—just how soon we 
can get these public works under way 
after this bill is passed? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. They will be 
Started just as soon as the organiza- 
tion can be set up. In my opinion, no 
time will be lost. This is an emer- 
gency measure to take care of an im- 
mediate need. Work will get under wav 
just as rapidly as it is humanly possi- 
ble to start it. 

Mr. KENNEY. The starting of the 
work will not wait upon the raising o! 
revenue through these new taxes? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Not at all. 

Mr. MceFARLANE (‘(Dem.), of Gra- 
ham, Tex. With regard to the public 
works program regarding the building 
of Federal buildings which was elim- 
nated under the Reforestation Act, can 
the gentleman teli us whether or not 
this program will be restored? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That work wa: 
only suspended, but that is provided 
for in this bill. It is authorized. The 
funds administered for that purpos 
will be under the direction of the Pres- 
ident and those who administer the law 
It comes under the provision of this 
bill, but I cannot state just how much 
money will be expended under it for 
public buildings. 


Funds for Highways 


Mr. MOTT (Rcp.), of Salem, Oreg. 
Is it the chairman's idea that the 
money made available for road con- 
struction, $400,000,.000 under this bill. 
is in lieu of the money which alread 
has been appropriated for construction 
of this nature? . 

Mr. DOUGHTON. As I understand 
it, it is an additional appropriation. 

Mr. MOTT. It is an additional ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr. DOUGHITON. Absolutely. 

Mr. WATSON (‘Rep.), of Langhorne, 
Pa. I voted to favorably report this 
bill out of the Committee, but I made 
the reservation that I would not, and 
could not, vote the measure into law. 

I believe there is more ill brought out 
in this bill than good. If we analyze 
the many constructive bills that have 
been enacted since the Seventy-third 
Congress convened, there has not been 
very great prosperity as the result: a 
little here and there to renew clothing 
and commodities: industries have 
Started to meet these demands. 

We cannot force prosperity by legis- 
lation. 

Mr. TABER (‘Rep.), of Auburn, N. Y. 
Mr. Chairman, I have supported to the 
best of my ability the economy bill : 
which the President sent here. I have 
supported every other measure which 
he has recommended for recovery: but 
now we have before us an extravagant 
program of the President, and that I 
shall not follow. 

Why should we go ahead with such 
& program? What will it do besides 


waste money? It means throwing on . 


the market, in addition to these things 
that already are provided for, of about 
$600,.000,000 of bonds every three 
months. That is in addition to what 
we have previously provided for by the 
home loan bill and the farm loan bill, 
and so every three months you will 
depress the market with $750,000,000 in 
all of bonds of the United States. 
That will depress the prices of securi- 


ties, the price of labor, and the price 
of commodities. It is a reactionary 
measure which we ought not to indulge 
in at such a time as this. 

It is an industry-control proposition. 
This. bill will destroy industry. It has 
nething in store for us except the in- 
crease of importations of foreign’ com- 
modilies 

Mr. BECK (Rep.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa. . seems to me important to make 
a record, if it is possible, of what is a 
very critical hour in the history of the 
Republic so that future generations, if 
they turn back to the Congressional 
Record. may know that there were 
some Members of the House who pro- 
tested against a transformation of that 
form of government under which we 
had grown surpassingly rich and pow- 
eliul into a new form of government, 
which those who framed the Constitu- 
tion, if they could “revisit the glimpses 
of the moon,” would today be unable 
to recognize. 


Putting Men to Work 


I pass by the $3,300.000,000 *ppropri- 
ation, I recognize it may temporarily 
give some employment. My prediction 
is that it will ultimately, by destroving 
the credit of the United States, displace 
more labor than it creates. I will say 
more. If there be a representative of 
either the employer class or of the la- 
boring class in the galleries, I say to 
them now by way of prediction, and I 
hope I am not a Cassandra, uttering 
prophecies which, though true, are 
revertheless disbelieved at the time, 
that as large as is the appropriation of 
$3,300,000.000, they are selling the con- 
stitutional liberties of the American 
people for a mess of pottage; that this 
sum is the “thirty pieces of silver,” with 
which the ancient liberties of the 
American people, as defended by Jef- 
ferson in the inaugural address already 
quoted, are now being betraved. I am 
satisfied that if tomorrow you pass this 
law and the Senate concurs, and it goes 
into effect, tomorrow will be a black 
day in American history. It will mark 
the final abdication of representative 
government in this country, because 
when you give to dictators the power 
over agricullure and industry, what 
have you left? 

Mr. KELLY (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa. 
Mr. Chairman, my colleague | Mr. Beck | 
preaches a counsel of despair. We can 
do nothing, for the Constitution is a 
vreat wall against our progress. I 
choose rather to follow a constitutional 
student with a vastly different philos- 
ophy, Justice Louis D. Brandeis, of 
the United States Supreme Court. He 
has said, “We do not need to amend the 
Constitution; we feed to amend men's 
minds.” 

This bill undertakes action now. And 
the unmistakable approval from Ameri- 
cans is one of the most inspiring 
things in my service here. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce has 
joined hands with the Federation of 
Labor, which most eloquently proves 
that neither wrote this bill but that its 
provisions are fair to both. In my es- 
timation, the American people have 
made up their minds that the way out 
of this depression lies along the path- 
way of partnership control of those 
industrial processes upon which their 
safety and very lives depend. 

Mr. SAMUEL B. HILL (Dem.). of 
Waterville, Wash. The most important 
part of the legislation is in Title I, 
providing for industrial recovery. Un- 
der Title II an amount to $3,300,000,900 
may be expended by the Government 
in financing public enterprises and en- 
terprises semipubiic. 

It has been objected that this reg- 
ulation suspends the operation of the 
anti-trust law. The prime purpose of 
the anti-trust .law is to preserve fair 
competition in trade and industry and 
to preserve that fair © competition 
against organized monopolies. 


Business Revival 
Is Going Ahead at 
Inereasing Speed 
‘Greater Activity in Qutput 

Of Steel, Automobiles, 


Textiles. Shoes and Oil 
Recorded in May 


I say to you that the purpose of Title : 
I of this bill, which suspends for a cer- ) 
tain time the anti-trust law, promotes 
the spirit of the anti-trust law itseif . 
because we propose here to add to or j 
supplement existing law designed io 
preserve conditions of fair competition. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
Commerce declared that this “important 


facturers of my State. 


State and their workers to the control 
of their own laws, and to the rights 
guaranteed to them under the Consti- 


Minn. 
us is an employment measure, in that 
its aim is to bring about an increase in 
employment at wage levels that will re- 
store normal living conditions as they 
existed in our land prior to the depres- 
sion. 
through cooperative action within in- 
dustry itself, and by the undertaking of 
a gigantic public works program, the 
entire cost of which may run as high 
as $3,300,000,000, although it is not an- 


hope that the very passage of this leg- 


Pa. Are these public works self-liqui- 


act the President may make an outright 


amount which the municipality will use. 


‘the total of $3.300,000.000, or even half 


The anti-trust law does not take into 
consideration unfair competition result- 
ing from the exploitation of labor. [It 
has developed that that is the greatest 
factor in unfair competition that con- 
fronts industry today. 

This bill proposes to make that one 
of the factors in arriving at the basis 
of fair competition and to protect labor 
in a living wage and protect industry 
that pays a living wage against other 
industries less scrupulous that take ad- 
vantage of necessitous conditions to ex- 
ploit labor and say, “You must take 
the wages we offer or you will have no 
job.” 

Mr. TARVER ‘(Dem.), of Dalton, Ga. 
If I felt that there is a chance the Su- 
preme Court might uphold this legisla- 
tion, I should oppose it all the more 
strongly. I shall not take part in the 
establishment of a precedent under 
which any Congress in future, perhaps 
a Congress inimical to my section of 
the country, perhaps a Congress in 
whose councils the manufacturing in- 
terests of other sections may have a 
voice and those of my section have 
none, May impose any character of re- 
Stricting, hampering, ham-stringing 
legislation it desires upon the manu- 


I prefer to leave the industries of my 


tution. 
Mr. KNUTSON (Rep.), of St. Cloud, 
Primarily, the bill now before 


It is sought to bring this about 


ticipated that this staggerihg sum will 
be required, for it is our thought and 


islation will so restore confidence as to 


make nécessary the spending of but a 
fraction of the sum authorized. 


(iift to the States | 


Mr. SWICK (Rep.), of Beaver Falls. 


dating projects? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not all. Save for | 
the road-building allocation that which 
is allocated for public works is self- 
liquidating. That is, $400,000.000 is 
given outright to the States without 
the States being obliged to match it 
dollar for dollar, as has been the case 
heretofore, but under the provisions of 
this legislation the Government may 
advance to municipalities moneys for 
public improvements such as sewage- 
disposal plants, waterworks, and other 
things, and under the provisions of this 


grant or donation of 30 per cent of the 


Mr. SWICK. Without any idea that 
the projects are self-liquidating? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. 

Mr. THOM ‘Dem.). of Canton, Ohio. 
They will be by taxes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is thought that 
70 per cent’ will be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment by reason of provision being 
made for collection through taxes on 
Waterworks, sewage-disposal plants, 
and so forth. 

Mr. COLLINS (Dem.', of Meridian. 
Miss. There is no obligation placed in 
this bill requiring anyone to expend 


of that amount. 
Mr. KNUTSON. No. 


Inquiry Into Methods 


Of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


International Banker and Part- 
ners at Senate Hearing 


[Continued from Page 9.) ; 
‘director in 23 companies of various kinds. 
and he testified that he usually attends 
the directors’ meetings. } 

Mr. Pecora offered in evidence a list of 
all governments, States, municipalities and 
corporations for which J. P. Morgan & Co. 
acted as fiscal agent from 1927 to 1931, 
‘inclusive. He also introduced a list of 
‘foreign and domestic bond or debenture 
issues of which the firm was syndicate 
manager and which have been or are in 
‘default, Another list detailed security 1S- 
| sues in the five-year period in which the 
firm participated and which have been or 
are in default. Still another list showed 
the names of security issues for which 
protective or reorganization committees 
have been formed with one or more of the 
Morgan partners or representatives as 
members. 

It was shown that a credit of $200,000,- 
000 was made to the British Government 
in August, 1931. The credit was supplied 
_by 108 banks and the Morgan firm's profit 
on the transaction was $611,940. 

The loan by the Morgan firm to Nor- 
man H. Davis was the subject of further 
testimony May 25, when it was developed 
‘that the amount originally was $50,000, 
was ‘increased to $75,000 and now is $10.- 
000. 

Senator McAdoo ‘Dem.,), of Caiifornia. 
a member of the Committee, read into 
the record a statement regarding his pur- 
chases of stock from the Morgan firm. 
His name was included in the lists of in- 
dividuals to whom shares of the Alle- 
ehany Corporation and Standard Brands. 

‘Inec., had been offered. 

Senator McAdoo said he was “not A 
_preferred client” and that his only trans- 
actions with the firm were on three oc- 
casions when he was permitted to bus 
stock at less than the market price. He 
said he had lost $2,565 on the three trans- 
actions. 

The inquiry was turned, May 26, to the 
interests of the Morgan firm in the public 
utility field. 


George Howard, president. 


Mr. Howard testified that J. P. Mor-; 
gan & Co. controls the United Corpora- 
tion, which owns stock in a large num- 
ber of operating utilities. He said the 
‘holding company does not own a con- 
trolling interest in most cases and leaves 
_the subsidiaries free in their operations. 
| He added, however. that the company 
/ Naturally exercises a “large influence.” 
The utilities in which the United has 
an interest, the witness said, do about 
22 per cent of the gas and electric busi- 
ness in the United States. Mr. Pecora| 
put into the record ‘statistics indicating 
that these companies serve territory with 
an aggregate population of about 55,-_ 
000.000. 


The United Corporation was organized 
in January, 1929, it was brought out. 
acquired from 
large block of stock in the Mohawk- 
Hudson Power Corporation, together with 
shares of the United Gas Improvement 
Co., and the Public Service Company of 
New Jersey and $700,000 in cash. In re- 
turn, the Morgan firm received 600.000 
shares of preferred stock of the United 
Corporation, 800000 shares of common 
stock and 714,200 option warrants en- 
titling the firm to purchase for $27.50 
one share of common stock for each war- 
rant. 


Mr. Howard testified that the stock re- 
ceived from the Morgan firm was ac- 


It 
the Morgan Company 


guired for “about $12,000,000 less than its 
market value,” stating that the market 
value was $55,566.644. The United. he 
said, was authorized to issue capital stock 
to a total of 13,000,000 shares, consisting 
of 10,000,000 common, 1,000,000 first pre- 
ferred and 2,000,000 preference shares. 


The corporation issued 800,000 shares 
of common and 600,000 of preference 
shares, all of which was taken by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. No first preferred was is- 
sued. Mr. Howard said the books of the 
corporation were kept under the super- 
vision of Mr. Keyes, the Morgan man- 
ager. 

Following the organization of the cor- 
poration and the first acquisition of stock 


by Morgan & Co., Mr. Howard testified. 
the firm paid $10,000,000 for 400,000 shares 
of common stock and 1,000,000 options 


for the purchase of stock at $27.50 a 
Share. This was on Jan. 11, 1929, he 
Said, and less than a month later the 


stock was selling on the market for 56'. 
to 58'.. 


industry” still is at a low ebb. 


The Reserve Board pointed out price 
increases in grains, flour, sugar, textile 
raw materials, ‘extile finished products, 
livestock, hides. pig iron, nonferrous 
metals and rubber during April or the 
first two weeks of May. The Department 
of Commerce announced that the increase 
continued in the past wees for both agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural products, ale 


‘though wheat and cotton prices reacted. 


Drop in Value of Dollar 

The Board also recorded the drop in the 
foreign value of tne dollar to 83 cents on 
May 5 and its subseyuent recovery to 87 
cents on May 20. 

Confirmation of the gencral business 
improvement is revealed in the affairs of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
according to its chairman, Jesse H. Jones, 
Loan applications from banks are dropping 


off, and repayments are being made at a 


rapid rate. 

“The advance toward national recovery,” 
Mr. Jones said, “of which there has been 
decided evidence now for a period of two 
months, is supported by information 
reaching the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


«poration. Two essential elements on which 


outstanding. 


this statement is based are the decrease 
in the number of applications which the 
Corporation is receiving for loans to banks 
and the rate of liquidation on the loans 


Repayment of Loans 


“Reports to Washington from the loan 
agencies throughout the country substan- 
tiate both of these conclusions, a clear 
indication that the period of extreme 
gravity is behind us. Up to the present 
time the Corporation has been repaid ap- 
proximately $500.000,000 of the money 
which it put into the financial and credit 
stream of the Nation prior to the bank 
holiday. Repayments to the Regional Ag- 


-ricultural Credit Corporation, which has 
‘jJoaned $130,000,090. are being made at the 


rate of more than $100,000 a day and now 
total $7,500,000. 

“These repayments seem a clear indi- 
cation that the Now of money is being 
restored.” 

Factory sales of automobiles in April 
were well ahead of those in the same 
month last year and the sales for the 


first four months of 1933 were substan- 


tially greater than during that period of 


1932, it was announced May 27 by the De- 
partment. 


| 


‘ 


Reconstruction Loans 
Exceed Two Billions 


Advances for Relief and Core 
poration Financing Reviewed 


Cash advances of $2,448.710,246 had 
been made by the Federal Government 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration up to the close of business May 
22. This included total advances of $278.- 
982,670 to 42 States and two Territories 
for relief purposes. 

These figures were given in the monthly 
report of the Corporation. It was shown 
that loans to banks, railroads, mortgage 


loan companies, building and loan asso- 
ciations and other organizations author- 
ized to borrow from the Corporation had 
received $1,875.116,624, of which $485,- 


011.921 had been repaid. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
{ion has authorized emergency relief loans 
to the following States as of the dates 
given: 

May 23 

Virginia.—For relief in one political sube 
division, $5,060. Previous relief loans, $3,< 
490,244. 

North Dakota.—For relief in three po- | 
litical subdivisions, $3,203. Previous relist / 
loans, $589,565. 

Michigan.-—For relief in Wayne County, 
$3.443. Previous relief loans, $21,804,756. 

Maine.—For relief in nine political sube- 
divisions, $42,255. Previous relief loans, 
$210,640. 

Indiana:—For relief in seven counties, 
$24,599. Previous relief loans, $5,155,332. 


— 


9 of the 10 largest cities in America... 


F the 180 trains that leave and 
enter Washington every day 
from every corner of the North, East, 
South and West, morethan 35% are 
Pennsylvania trains! 


This means that between Washing- 
ton and 9 of the country’s 10 largest 
cities, you will always find a fast, 
luxurious, Pennsylvania train on a 
schedule that will fit your plans. 


New England and Washington: The 
Senator leaves Boston at 12 noon 
(daylight time), arriving in Wash- 
ington the same evening. Together 
with two other trains daily, it pro- 
vides fast through service between 
Washington and Boston, Springfield, 
ana other New England points by 
the Hell Gate Bridge route—through 
Manhattan without change or delay, 
in both directions. 


Seea Century of Progress 

in Chicago 
~—-tt begins May 27. Reduced round- 
trip fares and all-erpense tours. 


of the United Corporetion, a holding com- , 


|; pany, was the witness. 


New York and Washington: The fa- 
mous Congressional leads a fleet of 
17 trains from New York to Wash- 
ington, 20 from Washington to New 
York. You can board one every 
hour throughout the business day. 


Chicago and Washington: THE LIB- 
ERTY LIMITED leads Chicago's 
largest fleet of trains to Washington on 
a fast 18-hour schedule — you arrive 
at the beginning of the business day. 
Four other flyers daily eastbound, 
three others westbound. 


St. Louis and Washington: The Amer- 
ican and the ‘Spirit of St. Louis” 
help to provide the most flexible 
service from St. Louis to the Capital. 
Westbound, the Liberty Limited and 
The American are the leaders. 


Pennsylvania R 


RAItLROAD 


THE STAN 


Going to Washington ? 


These flyers directly connect the Capital with 


ilroad 


come for life. 


Live INSURANCE as a 
_means of protection, or of savings—yes, even as an in- 
vestment—has never had so strong an appeal to the 
public as at the present moment. | 


In this economic situation, the certainty of life insurance 
in its personal investment features stands out, particu- 
larly as a foundation on which to build home and family 


security—or for that matter business security. 


Men and women likewise have been taught that life 
insurance can provide for their later years; that they 


can enjoy its benefits by means of a fixed monthly in- 


With conditions as they are, the alert life underwriter 
wll not permit his client to forget what past experience 
has taught; that a solid sense of financial independence 
comes from the knowledge of a well-considered insur- 
| ance program for himself and his family. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 


OF BOSTON. MassacnuserTs 
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MAY 20 to MAY 27, 1933—Che United States 


STRIVING FOR 


EVELOPMENT of a smoothly and* 


continuously working industrial ma- 
chine is the goal sought under the regu- 
latory provisions of the public works 


industrial ‘contro! bill now on its way) 


through Congress. 

In place of the present disjointed 
groups within a single industry, working 
often at cross purposes and in some in- 
stances indulging in unfair or excessive 
competition destructive of the welfare 
of the whole country, the Government 
hopes to stimulate cooperative organiza- 
tions that will avoid such price-slashing 
and wage-cutting as were largely the 
cause of the business depression. 


317 Industries Listed 


The scope of the industrial provisions 


of the pending bill is extremely wide. 
There are several hundred important 
industries in the United States. 
of these might be subdivided into two 
or more branches, each of which could 
come under the terms of the bill as a 
separate entity. 

The Bureau of tne Census. lists. 317 
manufacturing industries alone, not in- 
cluding the great system of non-manu- 
facturing industries which covers the 
railroads, mining, petroleum production, 
telephone and telegraph, hotels, and 
numerous other divisions of business. 
They are all important factors in the 
national life, through the employment 
they provide and through products that 
go into every home. 

Reaches Into Every Home 

The provisions for placing industry on 
a planned operating basis will affect, in 
the manufacturing field alone, plants that 
produced more than $41,000,000,000 of 
goods in 1931. They will have a direct 
influence on the wages paid and the 
hours of labor worked per week and per 
day by millions of workmen—in 1929 the 
manufacturing industries alone employed 
nearly 9,000,000 wage earners, represent- 
ing. with their families, some 45,000,000 
of the population of the country. 

The measure will, in fact, reach into 
practically every home in the United 
States. Even agriculture, which is not 
mentioned in the bill, is expected to fee! 
its effects indirectly in the resulting  in- 
creased purchasing power of workers 
and improved prices for farm products. 

The industrial regulation system is de- 
signed to work largely through voluntary 
agreements drawn up by trade associa- 
tions to govern their own industries. 
Back of this voluntary plan is the powe: 


granted to the President to require an. 


industry to adopt fair rules of competi- 


tion and practices when the industry is | 


unable to agree within itself on the 
regulations to be adopted, 
Many Trade 


There will be no lack of trade asso- 


Associations 


ciations through which to operate, if the. 


number of such organizations now in 
existence is taken as a criterion, The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce 
lists more than 19,000 associations as of 
1931. 

But the law prescribes that an asso- 
ciation whose code of fair practice shail 
be approved by the President or his rep- 
resentatives, thus becoming binding le- 


gally, must be truly representative of 


the trade, industry, cr branch of industry 
it purports to represent. Many of the 
19,000 listed by the Department of Com- 
merce are local associations with few 
members, and they can hardly be said 
to represent any industry or even any 
substantial branch of one. Small asso- 
ciations, however, could easily be built 
up into representative organizations if 
the industry in which they operate is 
really interested in getting the benefit: 
of the new law. 

The Department lists 2,634 nationai, 
international, and interstate commercial 
and industrial organizations. The com- 
pilation is described as being aimed to 
include “all such organizations which 
have for their purpose. the advancement 


Many 


| 
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EFFICIENT 


DUSTRIAL 
Disjointed Groups Would Be Replaced by New Cooperative Effort to 
Avoid Price-slashing, Wage Cutting and Long Hours 


HOW THE INDUSTRIAL REGULATION BILL TOUCHES HUNDREDS OF NATION-WIDE INDUSTRIES 


The illustration above, based on information from the Departments of Labor and hat 
fall under the regulatory provisions of the industrial bill being considered in Congress. Any industry or branch of one may come voluntarily within the 
system, and if reforms are needed, the President may enforce a code of fair practices even on unwilling interests. 


of ‘Commerce, shows some of the hundreds of great industries that may 


forbidden under the anti-trust laws. 
Under the pending legislation, they would 
be specifically exempted from operation 
of these laws. 

When the code has been prepared, it 
must be submitted to the’ President of 
the United States for his approval. How- 
ever, he is authorized ‘to act through 
any agents he may designate, so that 
in practice the code probably would go 
to an administrator of the new law. 

Approval of such a code makes it 
binding on the entire industry or branch 
‘of an industry which it was designed to 


cover. Such changes in the proposed 
code may be made, however, as the 


President sees fit before he grants his 
approval, 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 


co-author of the legislation, has out- 
lined the permissible content of a code 
as follows: 1, standards of fair compe- 


A UTHORITY asked for the President” | g It 


in the industrial control-public work- 
bill to establish minimum wages in in- 
dustries follows the general principle of 
laws in effect in several States, except 


! 
{ 


of an industry, trade or profession, and | that it would apply to men as well as’ 
the promotion of commerce and industry Women and minors. 


generally on a regional basis; that is, 


local, State, for territorial,” 
Industries Concerned 
Among the trades and industries in 
which such national or interstate assv- 
ciations are functioning are: 


Accounting, advertising, aeronautics, 
agricultural implements, agricultural 
marketing, aluminum manufacture, 


amusements, automobile manufacture. 
Brooms and brushes, building and con- 
struction, chain stores, Chemicals, drugs, 


electrical manufactures, engineering, 
banking, credit organizations, baking, 


canning, coffee, tea, cocoa, dairying; fish- 
ing, groceries, meats, millers, sugar, fuel, 


heat, light, power, furniture, furs, glass, | 


clay and stone products, hardware, ho- 


tels, restaurants, ice manufacture, im- 


plements, vehicles, beauty parlors’ and 
barbers’ supplies, insurance, jewelry, 
laundries, leather and shoes, lumber, ma- 
chinery and equipment, paint and varnish, 
feeds, matches, paper and pulp, roofing, 
bicycles, bolts and nuts, sporting goods, 
wire and nails, hosiery and underwear, 
motorcycles, musical instruments, safes, 
cotton manufactures,-stationers, wooden 
boxes, tents and awnings, stoves, pencils, 
ice cream, containers, ‘metal products, 
mining and quarrying, personal services 
such as hair dressing. barbering, under- 
taking, etc., printing, publishing, radio, 


railway equipment, real estate, retailing, 
shipping, textiles, tobacco, railways, mo-! 


tor trucking, warehousing; and whole- 
saling. 

There are many other organizations, 
Some are not of such character as to be 
in position to formu:ate and have adopted 
the codes of fair competition contem- 
plated in the industiy bill, but most of 
them could be developed to handle the 
problem. 

Application of the Act 
The process of applying the act to an 


industry on a voluntary basis involves: 
rules of fair, 


first the formulation of 
practice by the trade association. Such 
rules might cover minimum prices, maxi- 
mum™hours of labor, minimum wages, 
and, if there is danger of over-production, 
a curtailment of output of the industry, 


besides numerous other elements. 
Agreements on these factors now are | 


Thirteen States now have minimum- 
wage legislation on the books, four of 
ithem having been passed in the present 


‘year. Some of the laws previously en- 
acted have been declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 


Government officials are watching with 
interest the progress of the industrial 


ity. None express the opinion that the 
law would violate the Constitution, but 
some believe a changed attitude on the 
part of the Supreme Court of the United 
States will be needed to sustain the 
validity of the 
the decision of 1923 that the District 
of Columbia wage law was unconstitu- 
tional. 
Laws Now On the Books 

Minimum-wage laws are wow on the 
books in California, Colorado, -Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Ovegon, Washington, Wisconsin. 
New York, New Jersey, New Hampshire 


legislation, ‘in view of 


bill and speculating on its constitutional-. 


and Utah. All of these laws as 
originally drawn affected women and 
minors, but court decisions and other. 


factors have changed the scope of some 
of them. None related to men. 

The Colorado law has always been in- 
operative, since the State Legislature 
never has made available an appropria- 
tion sufficient to put the law in’ force. 
The: South Dakota law applies only to 
women and girls over 14 years old. The 
Minnesota law has been held invalid as 
it applies to women and it therefore 
applies now only ‘o minors. In view of 
the Supreme Court decision in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia case, there 
doubt of the ability of the States to en- 
force their laws relating to women un- 
less the court changes its attitude. 

In all, 20 minimum-wage laws have 
been passed in the United States and 
its possessions. But laws enacted 
Nebraska and Texas have been repealed; 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held the laws of Arizona, Arkansas, 
and the District of Columbia invalid: 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico held 
the Puerto Rican !aw invalid; and the 
Supreme Court of Kansas held the Kan- 
sas law invalid. The Utah law of 1913 
was repealed in 1929, but a new law has 
been passed for that State in 1933. 


is some, 


in| 


tition; 2, trade practices which should 
be prohibited as untair, oppressive, or 
designed to give advantage to the em- 
plover with the 'owest standards; 3, 
methods which should be emploved to re- 
habilitate the industry, to increase its 
capacity to give employment, and to 
raise the living standards of those who 
work in it. 

Exchange of information, cooperative 
marketing, simplification of style of prod- 
ucts, standardization of products, and 
similar features could be included in the 
code of practices to be applied. 

Voluntary and Compulsory 

Emphasis is to be placed on voluntary 
action by industry. It is intended that 
as far as possible the individual indus- 
try will prepare its own code of fair 
practices, .Thus there would be no im- 
position of arbitrary requirements by a 


Governmental bureau or ofticer not fa- 


miliar with conditions in the industry 


affected, 


approved, however, compliance with it is 
to be compulsory. The Government in- 
tends to use its powers to see that a 
minority im an industry, which may see 
advantage to itself in extremely low 
wages, long working hours, prices below 
a fair level, or excessive production, 
shall not injure the whole industry by 
such unfair competition, 

Should such a minority violate the 
principles laid down in the code adopted 
for the whole industry, the President 
would be empowered to penalize -it and 
force the abandohment of such viola- 
tions. For this purpose, he is given 
authority to levy fines for violations of 
the code in cases where interstate com- 
merce is affected, cither directly or in- 
directly. 


If even these fines prove ineffective in 
forcing concerns to abide by the code, 


After the code has been prepared and, the President may resort to still an- 


“other method of enforcement. He may 


require that any company operating in. 


‘the industry which has adopted the code 
shall be licensed before it can transact 
further business. 

Failure to obtain a license would bar 
the offending concern from operating in 
interstate commerce ‘or’ so as to alfeci 
interstate commerce adversely. Should 
such trade be carried on without a li- 
cense, the offender would be subject to 
a fine of $500 or six months’ imprison- 
ment or both. 

Teeth in the Law 

There are provisions in the bill to 
handle the problem presented not only 
by a minorily in an industry, but by 
an entire industry that refuses to co- 
operate. In such cases, the President 
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The map above shows the status of minimum-wage legislation in the individual States, as reported to the 
Department of Labor. Thirteen States have such laws, four of them having adopted the plan this year. 
Some States have repealed previous wage legislation, and the courts have invalidated it in others. 
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FLA, 
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The only taw remaining on the books 


that fixes a flat-rate minimum wage is | 
The laws of; 


that of South Dakota. 
Arizona and Puerto Rico, which have 
been held invalid, and the Utah law of 
1913, now repealed, also provided fixed 
minimum wages. 

The remainder of the laws have flexible 
provisions for fixing wage levels. Each 
of them provides an administrative agency 
such as a commission, committee, board, 
or commissioner, who studies the situa- 
tion in the industry for which a minimum 


holds hearings, and reaches a decision 
as to the proper level of wages. Changes 
may thus be made to meet changing con- 
ditions, without further legislative ac- 
tion. 
Federal Wage Law 

In several States, public opinion is the 
most important force relied upon to ob- 
tain enforcement of the minimum-wage 
decisions. In most States, however. 
failure to comply with the law is made 
a misdemeanor, and employes are au 
thorized ‘to bring action to recover their 


wage determination is contemplated,| back wages and costs. 
i 


Generally speaking the basis for com- 
puting minimum wages is stated as an 


amount sufficient to provide the neces-: 


sary costs of living. 

The provisions of the Federal law that 
relate to minimum wages are embodied 
in the sections providing for codes and 
agreements for fair competition. Trade 
associations would draw up these codes 
ov agreements for presentation to the 
President for his approval, which would 
vive them the effect of law; or if an 
industry needing such a code were un- 
able or unwilling to draft one, the Presi- 


j 


is authorized to conduct such investiga- 
tions and hearings as are necessary to 
advise him. of the best rules for the 
recalcitrant industry, 
Broad Powers Outlined 

When he has concluded his studies, the 
President may direct the preparation of 
a code embodying rules of fair competi- 
tion such as’ have been adopted for com- 
parable industries, and put them into 
effect. This provision is based on the 
fact that disorganization in one indus- 
try tends to injure other industries. 
Such injury will not be permitted under 
the contemplated legislation. 

Using the same power, the President 
may add to any code adopted by an in- 


dustry where it has omitted important 
factors designed to place it on a favor- 
able basis. Where a general code is not 
necessary, he may prescribe a_ partial 
code dealing with only those factors 


AGES ARE FIXED 


dent might draw up the code himself and 
declare it to be in operation. 

Minimum wages are expected to be a 
part of such codes. The objective of this 
is not only to insure the worker a fair 
wage, but also to prevent the destructive 
effects on industry that follow excessive 
competition in which wage slashes are a 


part and to keep up the purchasing power 


of the public so that industry may be 
kept active, 

The. wage clauses of the codes would 
net, of course, be limited to women and 
children, as is the case with the State 
laws. They would cover all workers. It 
is on this point—the curtailment of the 
right of employers and employes to en- 
ter into any contract of payment that 
they see fil—that the question of con- 
stitutionality of this part of the legisla- 
tion centers. 

A study of minimum-wage legislation 
in foreign countries, made for the De- 
partinent of Labor, led to the conclusion 
that administration of the laws has been 
effectiye in abolishing “sweating” of la- 
hor, particularly in the field of work 
done in the home. Enforcement was 
found to be very efficient in the various 
nations of the British commonwealth and 
reasonably so on the European continent. 
Success in abolishing “sweating” depends 
generally on the efficiency of the admin- 
istration system. 

Effect on Wages 

France and Norway depended on civil 
suits for enforcement, but this method 
was found to be ineffective. Reliance on 
regular inspection forces and authority 
for thesé forces to impose fines was 
found to be better. 

The contention that the minimum wage 
tends to become the maximum was not 
borne out in this study. Reports from 
Great Britain, Canada, and sections of 
the United States where these laws were 
in effect were declared to show that the 
minimum does not become the maximum. 
The chairman of the Wages Board of On- 
tario stated that “the whole pillar of 
wage structure rises, although the top 
less than the bottom.” 

So far as the effect of the wage legis- 
lation on industrv is concerned, British 
and American experience was found to 
show no instance of an industry or trade 
injured perceptibly by the minimum 
wage, since the resulting increase in 
costs of production was proportionately 
very small. Employers who paid fair 
wages were pleased, on the other hand, 
by the elimination of sweatshop com- 
petition. 


+ 


which require regulation, such as hours 
of labor, wages, working conditions, etc. 
Bad conditions in one industry thus would 
be stopped, preventing their spread to 
others. : 

The broad powers granted in the: bill 
are based in general on the welfare 
clause and the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution. Federal au- 
thority over interstate commerce is ex- 
pressly provided in the Constitution, and 
the bill is restricted to this basis. 

However, a new interpretation is being 
placed on the scope of the, power ‘au- 
thorized in the Constitution, with the 
result that Congress is asked to grant 
regulatory not only over com- 
merce which is specifically interstate but 
also over commerce which vitally affects 
the interstate flow of business. Thus 
business which is intrastate might be 
brought within the terms of the act, 
since it may have a decided effect on in- 
terstate operations. 

The view is taken also that modern 
developments have affected industry in 
general with a public interest. The time 
is past, it is contended, when industries 
could operate as isolated units. Prac- 
tices in one industry, such as long hours, 
low wages, or poor working conditions, 
are declared to affect other fields, and 
the entire public welfare suffers as a 
result. 


power 


Frankly an Experiment 

“The Constitution is not an inflexible 
document,” Senator Wagner said recently, 
“It is broad enough to encompass the 
measures necessary to rescue this Nation 
from its present crisis. 

“To some it may appear that we are 
venturing far from the original purposes 


which guided the fathers of our Consti- 


tution. In sober truth, we are acting 
under the compulsion of the economic 
situation. 

“The bill is drawn to expire at the 
end of two years. It is frankly an ex- 
periment. But it is an experiment worth 
making, for our objectives are to pre- 
serve the merits of competition’ and to 
avoid its,abuses, to multiply the oppor- 
tunities for employment, and to lift our 
standards of living. The bill provides 
that exploitation shall no longer be an 
advantage in the race for success, and 
that the highest ideals of those engaged 
in industry shall determine its standards 
action.” 

Referring to the declaration of policy 
embodied in the bill, Senator Wagner 
said: 

“The delegation of quasi-legislative 
‘functions to the President is vindicated 
iby the careful standards for action which 
the declaration enunciates—the elimina- 
tion of unfair competitive practices, the 
reduction and relief of unemployment, 
the improvement of standards of living, 
the rehabilitation of industry, and the 
conservation of natural resources. 

“The bill marks a far-reaching depar- 
ture from the philosophy that the Gov- 
ernment should remain a silent spectator 
while the people of the United States, 
‘without plan and without organization, 
vainly attempt to achieve their social 
and economic ideals. It recognizes that 
planlessness and disjunctive efforts lead 
to waste, destruction, exploitation and 
disaster and that purposive planning 
awaits the substitution of regulated co- 
operation in place of the unlimited and 
frequently pernicious competition which 
'we have heretofore regarded as the sole 
guardian of the public welfare. 


| Effect on Competition 


“This trend in thought and action is 
-accompanied by a widening concept of 
business——that all business is affected 
with a public interest. That is the nec- 
essary consequence of the growing com- 
plexity of our economic machinery and 
of the increasing interdependence be- 
tween one State and all States, between 
one industry and all industries, between 
employment anywhere and employment 
everywhere. 
“At the same time the bill preserves 

the central motivating theme of 
American industry the voluntary action 
and individual initiative which have con- 
tributed so markedly to our industrial 
progress. Competition is not abolished; 
it is only made rational. In this bill we 
vay that business may not compete by 
reducing wages below the American 
standard of living, by sweating labor, 
or by resorting to unfair practices. Com- 
petition is limited to legitimate and hon- 
orable bids for the market and real 
gains in technical efficiency.” 

Four Points of Measure 


Regulatory provisions of the measure 
have brought discussion chiefly of four 
points—minimum prices, minimum wages, 
hours of labor, and curtailment of pro- 
duction. 

All four of these factors would be sub- 
ject to control under the measure. Thus, 
if a concern in a certain industry con- 
templated reducing its prices below the 
cost of production to injure its com- 
petitors, or to drive them out of busines¢ 
and keep the field for itself, the industry 
code prescribing minimum prices would 
come into operation to check the con- 
templated action, Thus competition 
would be preserved, not eliminated, de- 
spite the suspension of the anti-trust 
laws which heretofore have prohibited 
such minimum price fixing. 

Question of Wages 


The same action might be taken by the 
company with respect to wages under 
present laws. Reductions in wage rates 
might be used as a weapon to obtain an 
unfair advantage in competition by re- 
ducing costs of production. Under such 
circumstances, the minimum-wage provi- 
sions of the prospective industrial code 
would come into play. 

Similar practices which might be the 
result of an attempt to reduce production 
costs by lengthening hours of labor would 
be prevented by the code provision on 
maximum hours of labor. A concern 
thus would be prevented from obtaining 
an unfair advantage by forcing its em- 
ployes to work long hours without extra 
compensation. 
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Draft of ‘Truth in Securities’ Law 
Shows How Investors Are Protected 


Registration With ‘Trade Commission Re- 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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Large Cities Ask 


Federal Help to 
Forestall Chaos 


| quired and Liability of Certain Officials BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT UP 
| Of Com sanies Is Fixed 100 MAY | JUL. /AUGISEPT. 100 APR IMAY WUNJ JUL. JA NOV. 10.0 JUNY JUL. DEC. oundation of All Credit 
| In Nation Endangered, 
7 They Say, Unless Govern- 
[Continued from Page 8.] 80 aie, 
son who becomes hable to make any pay- Commission with respect to accounts. shail ment Comes to Rescue 
ment under this section may recover con- not be inconsistent with the requirements TOK “ ae aad a 
tiibution as in cases of contract trom any imposed by the Interstate Commerce ita [Continued from Page 1.1 
person who. if sued separately, would have Commission under authority of such sec- United StatéSiin conference assembled at 
been Hable io make the same payment. tion 20. The rules and regulations of the 50 PS CNT) 7.) ITER the Mayflowes Hotel ii Washington, D. 
wriess the person who has become liable Comunission shall be effective upon pub- 3 be 3 = C., on this 24 day of May. 1933, respect- 
was. and the other was not, giity of lication in the manner which the Com- The curve of Business Activity, showing trend of Gain of nearly 400.000 tons in bituminous coal Output of autos largest in two years, gain of 5.000 fully call your attention to the following 
raudulent misreprescntatvion. nussion shall prescribe. six basic industries, moved upward for the week, : . i ior week. than five times preamble and_ resolution unanimously 
’ ‘oe In no cna. deal the amount recov- ‘b) For the purpose of all investiga- due mainly to highest steel output in two years output over previous week shown by U. S. Bureau machines over prior week. Mor adented. 


erable under this section exceed the price 
at which the security was offered to the 
public. 
Civil Liabilities Arising in 
Connection With Prospectuses 


tions which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, are necessary and proper for tiie 
enforcement of this title, any member 
the Commission or any officer or officers 
| designated by it are empowered to admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, subpena wit- 
take evidence, the 


and gain in freight 
by New York Times. 


car loadings. 
Based on steel 


STEEL OUTPUT RISES 


Data compiled 


freight car loadings, electric power output, automo- 
bile and lumber production, cotton shipments. 


of Mines from returns 
mill activity, 


LUMBER PRODUCTION RECORD 


furnished by American Railway Association. 


of car loadings of coal 


mid-March production. 
by Crams Automotive Reports. 


MORE BUILDING CONTRACTS 


Chart based on estimate 


We call to your attention a grave crisis 
that threatens the very foundation of all 
credit in the United States. Municipal 
credit due to inability of citizens to pay 


taxes, and because no market exists for 


tax certificates permits of no further bor- 


SEC. 12. Any person who—- nesses, and require rowing. The banks in fact loan us less 
(1) sells a security in violation of Sec- production of any books, papers. or other |} 100 100 100 money to meet our needs than they did 
tion 5, or documents which the Commission deems e money vo meet our needs than they did 
sells a security «whether or not ex- relevant or material to the inquiry. Such 80 80 
empted by the provisions of Section 3. attendance of witnesses and the produc- 60 
giher than paragraph (2) of Subsection tion of such documentary evidence ma) 60 60 municipal eredit is allowed to collapse we 
(a) thereot), by the use of any means or be required from any place in the United 40 Pad a0 40 banks and industry will be undermined 
instruments of transportation or commu- States or any Territory at any desig- 
state C he nated place aring. 
ecmmunication, Which includes an untrue J Oo CETUS re) CUT) CURD ATER thi OVER ITER Practically every city has cut its budget 


statemeni of a material fact or omits to 
state a material fact necessary in order 


to make the statements. in the light of the to the Commission, either upon complaint; 


circumstances under which they were 
nade. not misleading tthe purchaser nol 
knowing of such untruth or omission), and 


of Offenses 
SEC. 20. (a) Whenever it shall appear 
or otherwise, that the provisions of this 
lithe, or of any rate or regulation § pre- 
scribed under authority thereof, have been 


of capacity. 


Stee] ingot production improved and buying in- 
D creased: Industry operating at nearly 40 per cent 
Data compiled by Wall Street Journal. 


High lumber output of previous week exceeded 
with heaviest volume since 1931 attained. Both 
hardwood and softwood mills active. Data compiled 
by Lumber Manufacturer's Association from 550 
mills cutting all types of lumber. 


compilation 


Second successive week of improvement in build- 
ing contracts but well below 19382. 


actual records in States east of Rockies, represent- se 
ing 90 per cent of total construction. 


Chart based on 


by .F. W. Dodge Corporation from 


‘to the bone. 


our schools. 


We have learned that overs 
reduction of budgets simply increases ex- 
penditures for poor relief out of all pro- 
portions. We have in many cities already 
cut our police and fire service and crip- 
Within a relatively short 


‘time a large additional number of cities 


vho shall not sustain the burden of proot or are about to be violated, it may, in its COTTON RECEIPTS SUSTAINED r 
that he did not know. and in the exercise discretion, either require or permit such CAR LOADINGS GAIN WHEAT RECEIPTS LARGER . will be forced to default on their bonds for 
ct reasonable care could not have known person to file with it a statement in writ- 100 nanh 400 We cert Ge if Col | 
ef such untruth or omission, shall be liable Ing, under oath, or otherwise, as to all 400 
to the person purchasing such -security facts and circumstances concerning 80 300 300 ations what you have 
from him. who mav sue either at law or the subject: matter which it sbelieves to ak 
in equity in any court of competent juris- be in the public interest to investigate, 60 200 o porations we will need to ask no other cone 
diction, to recover the consideration paid and may investigate such facts. 
for such security with interest thereon, less (b>) Whenever it shall appear to the 40 100 
ih ceed two years will meet all our needs. 
the amount of any income received Commission that any person is engaged pron 
thereos. upon the tender of such securitt. about to engage in any acts or practices 20 re) ONE Just a Few Millions 


‘o1 for damages if he no longer owns the 


security. 

Limitation of Actions 
- SEC. 13. No action shall be maintained 
to enforce any liability created under-sec- 
tion 1] or section 12 (2) unless brought 
Within two years ifter the dascovery of the 


which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of the provisions of this title, or of 
any rule or regulation prescribed under 
e_thority thereof, it may in its discretion. 
bring an action in any district court of the 
United States, United States court of any 
Territory, or the Supreme Court of the 


Car loadings up slightly. as result 


Data 
on actual loadings of cars. 


heavy demand for anthracite and bituminous coal. 
from American Railway Association, based 


= WHOLESALE PRICES UP AGAIN 


of continued 


movement. 


Wheat receipts expanded at 14 principal markets. 
‘Poor Winter wheat crop and higher prices affect 
Data gathered by Chicago Board of 
Trade and reported in the Daily Trade Bulletin. 


BOND PRICES MOVE HIGHER 


week. Good 


Receipts of cotton about the same as previous 


tains level of receipts. 
Cotton Exchange. 


STOCK PRICES BETTER 


demand for manufactured goods sus- 
Compiled by New York 


Now for a few millions of dollars our 
Cities canbe saved, our employes can be 
paid, our health, welfare, educational. fire 
and police services can be continued, our 
credit can be maintained. and we can be 
ticed over the most serious emergency that 
has ever confronted the American cities. 


4) after District of Columbia to enjoin such acts | 100 120 150 | If this is not done we warn you that 
OF practices, proper showing the collapse of municipal credit will ulti- 
such discovery should have been made by , permanent or temporary injunction or 80 100 100 “mately affect’ the entire. credit structure 
the exercise of reasonable diligence, or. restraining oyder shall be granted without. | the country, including the credit of 
bond. The Commission may transmit such 60! 80 = rye) ‘the United States Government. 


jt is based. In no event shall any action 
be brought to enforce a liability created 


General, who may. in his discretion, insti- 


Wholesale prices nearly 10 per cent 


above March 


Upward movement in bond prices which began 


Stock prices reached new high ‘mark but reacted 


amended ai this session to authorize the 


under section 11 or section 12 ¢1). more Hn ‘teks thie Ane ne h ob xe yi 5. and at highest level since last October. Grains in late April continuing. Influenced by signs of slightly. Compiled by New York Times and repre- purchase of 01 loans upon tax anticipa- 
than 10 years after the security Was bona ,, eding mav be broueht either in the and cotton strong early in week. Figures gathered business improvement and prospects of inflation. sent average daily closing prices of 25 railroads and ion = tax Gelinquencs certificates o1 
fide offered to the public. district wherein the transmittal of the by Irving Fisher Svndicate and represent wholesale Data compiled by Wall Street Journal and repre- notes of municipalities and public bodies 


- SEC. 14. Anv conaition, stipulation, or 
provision binding any person acquiring 
any security to Waive compliance with any 
provision of this title or of the rules and 


prospectus or seeurity complained of be- 
gins, or in the district wherein such pros- 
pectus or security. is received. 


prices of 120 commodities. 


FEWER COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


sent average of 40 bonds. 


BANK. DEBITS EXPAND | 


25 industrials on New York Stock Exchange. 


BROKERS’ LOANS GREATER 


issuing the same in the ratio of 75 per 
cent of the 1933 or current taxes and 50 
per cent of past due outstanding taxes 
or delinquencies and on such plans as 


regulations of ‘h» Commission shall be _State debt limitations will not be ex- 
void. the United States courts of any Territory, || 120 ceeded. Thise securities have back of 
. ale: ‘them the full faith and credit of our 
Liability of Controlling Persons the Supreme Court of the District of. 

SEC. 15. Every person who, by or Columbia, shall also have jurisdiction to 140 ae — 100 60 cities, ; 
through stock ownership, agency, or other- | issue writs of mandamus commanding any || 496 Pa -,) 80 g i Ask Amendment of Act 3 
wise, or who, pursuant to or in connection | person to comply with the provisions of wed 40 m If your reason for refusing us this 
with an agreement or understanding with this title or any order of the Commission 60 60 20 joe i Prerrr ., remedy be, as alleged by some, that the 
One or more othcr persons by or through made in pursuance thereof. Lik ae = ‘ie ovtoee credit of the Federal Government wilt ten 
stock ownership. agency. or otherwise, con- Hearings by Commission Qo 40 impaired, then we INSISI that you amend 
trols any person liable under section 11 or SEC. 21. All he: be the National Industrial Recovery Act 
12, shall also be jointly and severally be held Fewer business failures after a month of in- mores Which you are soon to consider or any 
with and to the same extent as such con- | creases. Compiled by Dun and Bradstreet and ers move upward for third consecutive week. High | other pending measure, so that the Comp- 


trolled person to any person to whom such 
controlled person is liable. 


officer or officers of the Commission desig- | 


nated by it, and appropriate’ records 


shows number of commercial failures. 


York City eliminated to exclude influence of stock 


est total since 1931. 
‘Reserve member banks in New York @ity. 


Data reported by Federal 


troller 


of Currency be directed to ac- 


cept our legal municipal bonds and our 


_ SEC. 16. The rights and remedies og pre shall be nen market. tax certificates as a basis of an issue 
vided by this title shall be in addition to Jurisdiction of Offenses and Suits IRCULATION 'of an equal amount of bank notes and 
i any and all other rights and remedies that | SEC. 22. (a) The district courts of the | FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER LOANS TIME MONEY RATES LOWER LESS MONEY IN CIRCU their delivery to us. This is a privilege 
may exist at law or In equity, United States, the United States courts of 120 . 150 160 /you now extend to national and Federal 
ij Fraudulent Interstate Transactions ®"Y Territory, and the Supreme Court of. A | reserve banks. What excuse may be of- 
17 the District of Columbia shall have juris- 19.0 100 40 | fered"TYor not extending this privilege to 
SEC. 17. (9) nis vrities of offenses and violations under ‘cities. 

| title and under the rules and regula- || 50 We hereby also inform you that the 
y the use of any means or instruments |i ions promulgated by the Commission in present public works bill now before Con- 

of transportation or communication in in- | 100 


Interest charged for money loaned for periods up | 
‘0 90 days somewhat lower for week. Compiled by 
Wall Street Journal. 


/respect thereto, and, concurrent with State 
and Territorial courts, of all suits in equity 
and actions at law brought to enforce any 
liability or dut¥ created by this title. Any. 


SEPT.'OCT. 'NOV.'DEC. 

Money held outside the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve System again declined, making total drop 
of $1.686.000,000 since March 8. Indicates lessen- 


gress will not serve its purpose if you do 
‘not take the above action. Practically no 
city is in a position to issue banks for 
_ these proposed construction projects when 


tersiate commerce or by the use of the 
mails, directly or inairectly— 

*11) to employ any device, scheme, or ar- 
tifice to defraud, or 


Reserve member loans not compiled since March 
4 due to opening and closing of banks. Figures 
assembled by Federal Reserve Board from reports 


(2) to obtain money or property by 
means of any untrue statement of a mate- 
rial fact or any omission to state a ma- 
terial fact necessary in order to make the 
statements made, in the light of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were made, 
not misleading, or 

(3) to engage in any transaction, prac- 
tice. or course of business which operates 
or would operate as a fraud or deceit upon 
the purchaser. 

(b> It shall be unlawful for any person, 
by the use of any means or instruments 
of transportation or communication in in- 
terstate commerce or by the use of the 
mails, to publish, give publicity to, or cir- 
culate any notice, circulan advertisement, 
newspaper, article, letter invesfment serv- 
ice, Or communication which, though not 
purporting to offer a security for sale, de- 
scribes such security for a consideration 
received or to be received, directly or in- 
directly, from an issuer. underwriter, or 
dealer, without fully disclosing the receipt, 
whether past or prospective, of such con- 
sideration and the amount thereof. 

‘c) The exemptions provided th section 
3 shall not apply to the provisions of this 
section. 


State Control of Securities 

SEC. 18. Nothing in this title shall 
affect the jurisdiction of the securities 
commission ‘or any agency or office per- 
forming like functions’ of any State or 
Territory of the United States. or the 
District of Columbia. over any security 


or any person. 
Special Powers of Commission 
SEC. 19. ‘a’ The Commission shal) 


have authority from time to time to make, 
amend, and rescind such rules and reeu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this title. including 


rules and regulations governing registra- | 


lion statements and prospectuses for va- 
rious Classes of securities and issuers. and 
defining accounting and trade terms used 
in this title. Among other things. the 
Commission shall have authority. tor the 
purposes of this title, to prescribe the 


form or forms in which required informa- | 
tion shall be set forth. the items or de-. 


tails to be shown in the balance sheet 
and earning statement, and the methods 


to be followed in the preparation of ac- Or otherwise, except that such individual: Customs receipts . 
counts, in the appraisal or valuation of | so testifying shail not be exempt from ™scellaneous rece 


assets and liabilities, in the determina- 
tion of depreciation and depletion, in the 
differentiation of recurring and non- 
recurring income, in the differentiation 
of investment and operating income, ‘and 
in the preparation, where the Commission 
deems it necessary or desirable, of con- 
solidated balance sheets or income ac- 
counts of any person directly or indirectly 
controlling or controlled by the issuer. 
or any person under direct or indirect 
common contro] with the issuer: but in 
so far as-they relate to any common car- 
rier subject to the provisions of section 
20 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 


amended, the rules and regulations of the 


such suit or action may be brought in 
the district wherein the defendant is found 
or is an inhabitant or transacts business, | 
ior in the district where the sale took 
piace, if the defendant participated 
therein, and process in such cases may) 

served in any other district of which 


be 
the defendant is an inhabitant or wher-. 
ever the defendant may be found. ' Judg- | 
‘ments and decrees so rendered shall be. 
subject to review as provided in Sections 
128 and 240 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended (U.S.C., Title 28. Secs. 225 and 
347). No case arising under this title and 
brought in any State court of competent 
jurisdiction shall be removed to any court 
of the United Statgs. No costs shall be 
assessed for or against the Commission in | 


any proceeding under this title brought | 
by or against it in the Supreme Court or! 
such other courts. 4] 

(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to} 
obey a subpena issued to any person, any | 
of the said United States courts, within the’ 
jurisdiction of wnich said person guilty 
of contumacy or refusal to obey is found | 
or. resides. upon application by the Com- | 
may issue*to-such’ personaly order™ 
requiring such person to appear before the 
‘Commission. or one of its examiners des- 
‘ignated by it, there to produce documen- 
tary evidence if so ordered. or there to 
‘give evidence touching the matter in ques- 
tion; and any failure to obey such eraser | 
‘of the court may be punished by said court 

a contempt thereof. 

(¢) No person shall be excused from at- | 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, papers, contracts, agreements, and 
other documents before the Commission, ' 
or in obedience to the subpoena of the 
‘Commission or any member thereof or any |! 
| Officer designated by it. or in any cause | 
/or proceeding instituted by the Commis- 
sion, on the ground that the testimony. 

evidence, documentary or otherwise, | 


or 
‘required of him. mav tend to incriminate 
,him or subject him to a penalty or for- 
| feiture; but no individual shall be prose- 
cuted or subjected to any penalty or for- 
_ feiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion, Matter, or thing concerning which, 
he is compelled, after having claimed his 
privilege against  self-incrimination, to, 
testily or produce evidence, documentary | 


prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. | 
Unlawful Representations | 
SEC, 23. Neither the fact that the reg- 

| istration statement for a security has been | 
filed or is in effect nor the fact that aj 
stop order is not in effect with respect 
thereto shall be deemed a finding by the | 
Commission that the registration state-| 
ment is true and accurate on its face’ 
or that it does not contain an -untrue! 
statement of fact or omit to state a ma-!| 
terial fact: or be held to mean that the | 
Commission has in any way. passed upon | 
the merits of, or given approval to, such 


by 


ernment 


Balance 


of member banks. 


ment of Commerce. 


age of each series for the years 


ing of hoarding. Compiled by U. S. Treasury. 


HE charts of ‘‘Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 


To simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different 
units, the Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index 
numbers,” using for convenience as a base period the weekly aver- 


1923-1925 except where otherwise 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 
on the charts and the value for each week is calculated as a per- 
Thus, when the item for any particular 
week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925, it is 


centage of this average. 


expressed as an index number of 


less than the average the index number is less than 100. Latest 


data plotted on the chart are for 
available. 


more than 100; if the value is 


the week ended May 20, where 


security. 


It shall be unlawful to make, or, person or circumstance, shall be ‘held in-. 


cause to be made, to any prospective pur- | valid, the remainder of this act, or the 


_chaser any representation contrary to the. 


foregoing provisions of this section. 
SEC..24. Any person who willfully vio- 


\Jates. any of: the provisions of this. title, 


or.the rules and regulations promulgated 
ithe Commission under authority: 
thereof, or any person who willfully, in a 
registration statement filed under this 
title, makes any untrue statement of a 
material-fact or omits to state any ma- 


‘terial fact required to be stated therein 


to make the statements 
misleading, shall upon con- 


Or hecessary 
therein not 


~viction be fined not more than $5,000 or, 


imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 


Jurisdiction of Other Government 
Agencies Over Securities 
SEC: 25. Nothing in this title shall re- 
lieve any person from submitting to the 
respective supervisory units of the Gov- 
of the United States informa- 
lion, reports, or other documents that 
are now or may hereafter be required by 


‘any provision of law. 


Separabilitvy of Provisions 
SEC. 26. If any provision of! this act, 
or the application of such provision to any 


Receipts. 


application of such provision to persons 
or circumstances other than those as to 
which it is held invalid, shall not be af- 
fected: thereby. 

Schedule A 


is doing or intends to do business; 

(2) the name of the State or other sov- 
,ereign power under which the issuer is 
organized; 

(3) the location of the issuer's principal 
‘business office, and if the issuer is a for- 


‘eign or territoria! person, the name and. 


.address of its agent in the United States 
‘authorized to reccive notice; 

(4) the names and addresses of the di- 
rectors or persons performing similar 
functions, and the chief executive. finan- 
cial and accounting officers, chosen or to 
be chosen if the issuer be a corporation, 
association, trust, or other entity; of all 
partners, if the issuer be a partnership; 
and of the issuer, if the issuer be an in- 
dividual; and of tne promoters in the case 
of a business to be formed, or formed 
within two years prior to the filing of the 
‘registration statement; 


derwriters; 


_ (6) the names and addresses of all per-. 


sons, if any, owning of record or bene- 


ficially, if known, more than 10 per centum | 
of any class of stock of the issuer, or more liquidation rights or values thereof; 
= 


than 10 per centum in the aggregate of 
the outstanding stock of the issuer as of 


the registration statement; 


} 
(7) the amount of securities of the is- 


' suer held by any person specified in para- 
‘graphs (4), (5). and (6) of this schedule, 
‘as of a date within 20 days prior to the 
| filing of the registration statement, and, 

if possible, as of one year prior thereto, 


which the registration statement is filed, 
to which such persons have indicated their 
intention to subscribe; 

(8) the general character of the busi- 
ness actually transacted or to be trans- 
acted by the issuer; 

(9) a statement of the capitalization of 
the issuer, including the authorized and 
outstanding amounts of its capital stock 
and the proportion thereof paid up, the 
number and classes of shares in which 
such capital stock is divided, par value 
thereof. or if it has no par vahie, the 
Stated or assigned value thereof, a de- 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 


Thternal-icvenue receipts: May 18 May 19 May 20 Mav ?2 ‘ Mav 23 May 24 
$1.418. 619.90 $2.267.281.72 $872,039.01 $700,554.63 $270,129.83 $1.284.462.82 
Miscellaneous internal revenue......... 3,019,.039.14 2.927.950.22 1.720,.262.17 3.472.754 86 2.086,215.96 2,570,835 .02 

791.601 .86 1,012,167.48 693,513.31 1,011.069.07 599.105.60 515,265.04 
317.502.81 424 266.24 278 329.37 438,382.01 767.156.21 235.165.77 
Total ordinary $5.546,763.71 $6.631.665.66  $3.564.243.86 $5,622,760.57 $3.722.607.60 $4.605,728.65 

Bulance previous 412,750,760 63 402.487 ,163.77 394,975,914.50 387.600,801.24 379,558.791.04 373.508,119.96 
Total $409, 118.829.43 $398,740.158.36 $393 424,581.81 $383,581 ,398.64 $438.391.848.61 
Expenditures: 

General expenditures ........... wae $8,844,.015.21 $5.453 552.53 $3,270.529.92 $7,556,953 .00 $4.656,821.98 $3.689 250.65 

nterest on public debt............. 473,232.91 430,424.95 299,305.18 500.557.33 172,907.27 362 2388 

11.428.83 40,510.42 4,331.81 282.040.36 8,262.08 

533.925.49 634,500.94 511.260.17 665 846.16  1,544,395.34 *357.496.59 
$10.130,380.53 $6.990.418.02 $4.19) 337.20 $8,878 .508 .33 $6,820.466.18 $3.860.842 83 
ublic debt expeyditures..... 955.565.F8 279,119.75 6.298.75 634.645 83 1.034.057.50 60 684,317.75 


Reconstruction F 


nance Corporation..... 


402. 


1.026.298. 
8 5,921 ,.721.17 
487.163.77 394.975.914.50 387 600,801.24 


Total 


“Excess of credits (deduct). 


‘ 


$418,622,384.34 


4.352,636.61 
379,558,791 .04 


2.218.755.00 
375.508 ,119.96 


24 ,589,.035.66 
349.257,652.37 


$409.118.829.43  $398,740,158.36 


$393 424,581.81 


$383,581 ,398.64 $438 .391.848.61 


(5) the names and addresses of the un- : 


and the amount of the securities, for’ 


scription of the respective voting rights, 
preferences, conversion and exchange 
rights, rights to dividends, profits, or cap- 
ital or each class, with respect to each 
other class, including the retirement and 


(10).a statément of the securities, if 


(1) The name under which the issuer,a date within 20 days prior to the filing any, covered by options outstanding or to 


be created in connection with the security 
to be offered, together with the names and 
addresses of all persons, if any. to be al- 
lotted more than 10 per centum in the 
aggregate of such options: 

(11) the amount of capital stock of each 


stock to be offered: 

(12) the amount of the funded debt out- 
standing and to be created by the security 
to be offered, with a brief description of 
the date. maturity, and character of such 
debt, rate of interest. character of amor- 
tization provisions. and the security, if 
any, therefor. If substitution of any se- 
curity is permissible. a summarized state- 
ment of the conditions under which such 


[Continued on Page 15. Column 1.] 


LEGAL. NOTICE 


In the Matter of 
AMERICAN UNION BANK 
in Liquidation 


it is absolutely impossible to secure funds 
to finance current operations. 


A Century a 


of Progress 
at Chicagu 


Glacier 


and 


class issued or included in the shares of. 


| 
| 
| 


Notice is hereby given pursuant to an order | 


*t Honorable Bernard L. Shientag, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
than an application for an order contirming 
the report of Thomas Keogh, Esq.. Refevec. 


dated May 13. 1933, directing that the Accounts , 


Payable accepted, as to which no claims were | 


presented, and the claims filed with the Super- 
intendent of Banks, except those which were 
passed upon by the Referee in separate re- 
ports. are not entitled to priority of pay- 
ment. and for such other and further relief 
as the Court may deem just and proper 
Will come on to be heard at a Special Term 
Part II thereof of the Supreme Court of the 


| State of New York in and for the County of 


New York, in the County Court House. Pearl 


/and Centre Streets, in the Borough of Man- 


hattan, State of New York, on the 5th day 
of June, 1933 at 10:00 o'clock in the morning 
of that day. 

A copy of the aforesaid report of the Referee 
Thomas Keogh, together with testimony taken 
before the said Referee. is now on file in the 
office of the Clerk of the County of New York. 
where the same may be inspected by any 
person interested therein. 

Dated: New York, May 23, 1933. 

JOHN A. MULLEN 
Attorney for the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York in charge of American 
Union Bank in Liquidation. 


| 


Park 


Great Northern 
Agent show you 
how to sare 
money... 


there been so many op- 
portunities for low cost 
western travel. And 
never before so much 
vacation and education 
for so little money. 
Whether you stop at 
the Rockies or continue 
to Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, California— 


| @ Never before have 


Write A. ]. Dickinson 
P.T.M 
Great Northern 
Railway Bidg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Route of the 


to Glacier Park, 
Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, 
and California, 


| 
= 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| é: 
‘ig? Empire 
GRE4> Builder” 
= 6). 
| | | 
| | 


FINANCE 


MAY 20 TO MAY 27, 1933—Clw United States News—year by INDEX PAGE 31 


BANKING 


Approved by House 


Bill to Provide Loans 
From R. 


Fifty million dollars of Government 
funds of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration may be used to purchase pre- 
ferred stock, bonds, and debentures of 


(Continued from Page 14.) 
substitution is permitted. - If substitution, the sale of the security to be offered. amended and passed, by a vote of 202 to'}) 


is permissible without notice, a specific 
statement to that effect; ~ 

(13) the specific purposes in detail and 
the approximate amounts to be devoted to 
such purposes, so fay as determinable, for 
which the security to be offered is to sup- 
ply funds, and if the funds are to be 
raised in part from other sources, the 
amounts thereof and the sources thereof. 
shall be stated: 

(14) the remuncration, paid or estimatea 
to be paid, by the issuer or its predecessor, 
directly or indirectly, during the past year 
and ensuing year to (a) the directors or 
persons performing similar functions, and 
(ob) its officers and other persons, naming 
them wherever such remuneration ex- 
ceeded $25,000 during any such year; 

(15) the estimated net proceeds to be 
derived from the security to be offered; 


(16) the price at which it is proposed 
that the security shall be offered to the 
public or the method by which such price 
is computed and any variation therefrom 
at which any portion of such security is' 
proposed to be offered to any persons or 
classes of persons, other than the under- 
writers, naming them or specifying the 
class. A variation in price may be pro- 
posed prior to the date of the public of- 
fering of the security, but the Commission 
shall immediately be notified: of such va- 
riation; 

(17) all commissions or discounts paid or 


insurance companies under a Senate bill 
- (S. 1094), which the House, May 24, 
Commissions shall include all cash, securi- 137. While life insurance companies may 
ties, contracts, or anything else of value, come within its terms, they have evinced 
paid, to be set aside, disposed of;*or un*~tro-interest in it, as indicated in the House 
aerstandings with or for the benefit of debate, and the bill is primarily designed 
any other persons in which any under- tc extend relief to several casualty com- 
writer is interested, made, in connection PArnies needing loan accommodations. 
with the sale of such security. A com- The bill as it passed the Senate May 4, 
aission paid or to be paid in connection included a_ restrictive provision under 
with the sale of such security by a person which none of these funds could go as 
in which the issuer nas an interest or rclief for any company that carries on its 
which is controlled or directed by, or un- rolls any officer, Girector or employe re- 
der common control with, the issuer shall ceiving total compensation at the rate of 
be deemed to have been paid by the issuer. $17,500 annually. The Houuse Banking 
Where any such commission is paid, the and Currency Committee, on representa- 
amount of such commission paid to each. tions that it might mean loss of services 
underwriter shall be stated; 
(18) the amount or estimated amounts, tive disadvantage, comPfomtised,by chang- 
itemized in reasonable detail, of expenses, ing this restriction to bar such relief to 
other than commissions specified in para- any applicant company which compensates 
graph (17) of this schedule, incurred or -any¥ individual officer, director or employe 
borne by or for the account of the. issuer \’at a@ rate in excess of “what appears rea- 
in connection with the sale of the,security sonable to the Reconstruction Finance 
to be offered or properl® chargeable, Corporation.” The House sustained this 
thereto, including legal, engineering, cer- compromise after discussion. 
tification, authentication. and other -- 
charges; that the security shall be offered in the 
(19) the net proceeds derived from any Tnited States to the public or the method 
security sold by the issuer during the two by which such price is computed. A vari- 
years preceding the filing of the registra- stion in price may be proposed prior to 
tion at the date of the public offering of the 
ere security, but the Commission shall im- 
— mediately be notified of such variation; 


such security; 


Draft of “Truth in Securities’ Law = Fund for Insurers | 


Shows How Investors Are Protected 


" Votes 50 Million Dollar Senate 


Registration With Trade Commission Re- 
quired and Liability of Certain Officials | 
Of Companies Is Fixed 


of highly trained executives and competi~- 


Week by Week 


COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Federal’ Control 
Over Petroleum 


Industry Sought 


1933 


Copper, electrolytic. New York 
,, Cotton, middling. spot. New York 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) 


Federal reserve banks— 
Resérve bank credit, total....... 
Bills discounied 


Federal reserve reportin 
Deposits, net demand 
Deposits, time 


“eer 


All other 
Interest rates, call loans 
Initerest rates, time loans 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average) 
Failures, commercial 


Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands of 
Bond prices, 40 ¢ 
Stock sales, N. 
Stock prices (5( 


Railroads (33) 


CO ese Cues ee eee 


ee ene 


g member banks— 


Money in circulation ‘daily average)... millions of dollars. 


Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics) 


COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 


.. dollars, per Ib. 


“eee ee 


6095086 6 


dollars... 


r 


numbe 


dollars par value. 
dollars. . 


thousands of shares. . 


dollars per share. 
1926=100. ' 


PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


(20) any amount paid within two years 
preceding the filing of the registration 
Statemeent or intended to be paid to any 


Production: 
Automobiles «Ciam’s estimate) 
Bituminous coal (daily average) 


(10) All commissions paid or to be paid, . | 
directly or ‘indirectly, by the issuer to | 
the underwriters in respect of the sale 


millions of kuowatt-hours. . | 


number. ., 
thousands of tons 


As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, May 26 


_May 20 "May 13 May May 21 May May 24” May 25 


i932 1931 1930 | 1929 : 
| 19; 1930 | Essential to Its Preservation, 


Secretary Ickes Says in 
Urging the Passage of 
Marland-Capper Bill 


|| Federal legislation giving the President 
wide powers to deal with the oil indus- 
try is essential to the preservation of 
that industry and to the economic recov- 
ery of the country, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L, 
Ickes. 

Mr. Ickes so told the Senate Finance 
, Committee, May 26, in a statement rece 
ommending favorable action on the s0- 
called Marland-Capper bill, introduced as 
a part of the administration program. (A 
Summary of the bill was printed in the 
issue Of May 13-20.) 

Secretary Ickes outlined the situation 
in the oil industry and told of the efforts 
which have been made to remedy it by 
‘State action and by agreement among 
| producers, all of which, he said, have 
| failed. 


Fear of a Collapse 

“The result,” he said, “is that fear of 
an utter collapse of this essential indus- 
; | try is abroad in the oil fields.” ’ 
The several States, he added, have con- 


101.345 
1.379 


| fessed inability to deal with the situation 


and several Governors have endorsed the 


| pending bill for Federal control. 


‘It is my deliberate opinion,” the Sec- 


of the security to be offered. Commis- 
sions shall include all cash. securities. 


issuer to the underwriters in respect of 
contracts, or anything else of value, paid, 
to be set aside, disposed of, or under-: 


Interest of Executives and Officers standings with or for the benefit of any. 


(21) the names and addresses of ne | purchase of any business, a profit and other persons in which the underwriter 
vendors and the purchase price of any | loss statement of such business certified is interested. made, in connection with 
property, or good will, acquired: or to be by an independent public or certified ac- the sale of such security. Where any such 
acquired, not in the ordinary course of | countant, meeting the requirements Of commission is paid. the amount of such 
business, which is to be defrayed in whole paragraph (26) of this schedule, for the commission paid to each underwriter 
cr in part from the proceeds of the, se- three preceding fiscal years, together with shall be stated: 
curity to be offered, the amount’of’any a balance sheet, similarly certified, of 

ccmmission payable to any, person in con- such business, meeting the requirements 11) The amount or estimated amounts. 
nection with such acquisition, ‘and the of paragraph (25) of this schedule of a itemized in reasonable detail, of expenses. 
name or names of such person or persons, date not more than 90 days prior to the other than the commissions specified in 
together with any expense incurred or tO filing of the registration statement or at paragraph (10) of this schedule. incurred 
be incurred in connection with such acqui- {he date such business was acquired by the or borne i a oe te a aa ca 


Petroleum thousands of barrels. . | 

Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars. . | 
Distribution: 

Exports— 


promoter and the consideration for any 
such payment; 


jretary said, “that the Federal Govern- 
ment, if it has any powers at all that may 
| be invoked, can not permit this situation 
| longer to continue. It is imperiling all 
|} our plans for an early and orderly eco- 
nomic recovery. We can not be prosper- 
ous if the second largest industry we have, 
representing as it does a capital invest- 
ment of $14,000,000,000, is allowed to run 
amuck. 

“The danger is that unless legislation 
is enacted by this Congress the situation 
may get beyond control with disastrous 
results not only to. the off business but to 
999 the country.” 

173 unlawful for. and nothing in this title 


to be paid. directly or indirectly, by the 


thousands of bushels. : 
Wheat flour . 
Freight-car loadings. 
Coal and coke 
Grain ONG ' Products... 
Livestock 
Merchandise, less than carloads....... 
Or 


ap thousands of barrels. 


OY. 


97,286 
363,997 


73.485 
419,336 


Miscellaneous 

Receipts— 


thousands. 


Cotton into sight thousands of bales 


sition. including the cost of borrowing 
money to finance such acquisition; 

(22) full particulars of the nature and 
extent of the interest, if any. of every di-| 
rector, principal executive officer, and of 
every stockholder holding more than 10 
per centum of any class of stock or more 
than 10 per centum in the aggregate of 
the stock of the issuer, in any property 
acquired, not in the ordinary course of 
business of the issuer, within two years 
preceding the filing of the registration 
stetement or proposed to be acquired at 
such date; 

(23) the names and addresses of counsel | 
who have passed on the legality of the 
issue; 

(24) dates of and parties to, and the 
general effect concisely stated of every 
material contract made, not in the ordi- 
nary course of business, which contract 
is to be ‘executed in whole or in part 
at or after the filing of the registration 
statement or which contract has been 
made not more than two years before 
such filing. Any management contract or? 
contract providing for special bonuses or 
profit-sharing arrangements, and every 
material patent or contract for a mate- 
rial patent right, and every contract by 
or with a public utility company or an 
affiliate thereof, providing for the giv- 
ing or receiving of technical or financial 
advice or service (‘if such contract may 
involve a charge to any part thereto at 
a rate in excess of $2,500 per year in 
cash or securities or anything else of 
value), shall be deemed a material con- 
tract; 

+ + + 

(25) a balance sheet as of a date not 
more than 90 davs prior to the date of the 
filing of the registration statement show- 
ing a‘ of the assets of the issuer, the 
nature and cost thereof, whenever de- 
terminable. in such, detail and in such 
form as the Commission shall prescribe 
(with intangible items segregated), in- 
cluding any loan in excess of $20,000 to 
any officer, director, stockholder or per- 
son directly .or indirectly controlling or 
controlled by the issuer, or person under 
direct or indirect common control with 
the issuer. Al] the liabilities of the issuer 
in such detail and such form as the 
Commission shall prescribe, including sur- 
plus of the issuer showing how and from 
what sources such surplus was created. 
all as of a date not more than 90 days: 
prior to the filing of the registration 
statement. If such statement be not cer- | 
tified by an independent public or certi- | 
fied accountant. in addition to the bal-. 
ance sheet required to be submitted under 
this schedule, as a similar detailed bal- 
ance sheet of the assets and liabilities of | 
the issuer, certified by an independent | 
public or certified accountant, of a date. 
not more than one vear prior to the filing | 
of the registration statement. shal] be sub- | 
mitted; 

(26) a profit and loss statement of the 
issuer showing earnings and income, the 
nature and source thereof, and the ex- 
penses and fixed charges in such detail 
and such form as the Commission shall 
prescribe for the latest fiscal year for 
which such statement is available and 
for the two preceding fiscal vears, vear 
by year. or, if such issuer has been in 
actual business for léss than three vears, 
then for such time as the issuer has been 
in actual business. vear by vear. If the 
date of the filing of the registration state- 
ment is more than six months after th® 
close of the last fiscal vear, a statement 
from such closing date to the latest prac- 
ticable date. Such statement shall show | 
what the practice of the issuer has been 
during the three years or lesser period 
as to the character of the charges, divi- 
dends or other distributions made against 
its various surplus accounts, and as to 
depreciation, depletion, and maintenance 
charges, in such detail and form as the 
Commission shall prescribe, and if stock - 
dividends or avails from the sale of rights 
have been credited to income, they shall 
be shown separately with a statement of 
the basis upon which the credit. is com- 
puted. Such statement shall also dif- 
ferentiate between any recurring and non- 
recurring income and between any invest- 
ment and operating income. Such state- 
ment shall be certified by an independent 
public or certified accountant; 

(27) if the proceeds, or any part of the 
proceeds,.of the security to be issued is 
to be applied directly or indirectly to the 


issuer more than 90 days prior to the 
filing of the registration statement; 

(28) a copy of any agreement or agree- 
ments ‘or, if identic agreements are used, 
the forms thereof) made with any under- 
writer, including all contracts and agree- 
ments referred to in paragraph (17) 
this schedule: 

(29).a copy of the opinion or opinions 
of counsel in respect to the legality of the 
issue, with a translation of such opinion. 
when necessary, into the English lan- 
guage: 


Schedule B 


(1) Name of borrowing government or 
subdivision thereof; 

(2) Specific purposes in detail.and the 
approximate amounts to be devoted to 


‘Such purposes, so far as determinable, for 
which the security to be offered is to sup- 
‘ply funds, and if the funds are to be 


raised in part from other sources, the 
amounts thereof and the sources thereof. 


Shall be stated: 


(3) The amount of the funded debt 
and the estimated amount of the floating 
debt outstanding and to be created by 
the security to be offered, excluding in- 
tergovernmental debt, and a brief de- 
scription of the date, maturity, character 
of such debt, rate of interest, character 


issuer in connection with the sale of the 
security to be offered or properly charge- [| Wocl, total. Boston........ 
able thereto, including legal, engineering. 


Wheat. at primary markets..... thousands of bushels. . | 
thousands of pounds. . | 


5,516 
2,740 


certification, and other charges; 
‘12) The names and addresses of coun- iwinish a copy of the opinion or opinions 


. sel who have passed upon the legality of of counsel in respect to the legality of 


the issue; the issue. with a translation, where nec- 

(13) A copy of any agreement or agree- essary, into the English language. Such 
ments made with any underwriter gov-. opinion shall set out in full all laws, 
crning the sale of the security within | decrees, ordinances, or other acts of Gov- 
‘the United States; and ‘ernment under which the issue of such 


(14) An agreement of the issuer to security has been authorized. \c 


oreign Security Corporation Createc 

z SECTION 201. For the purpose of pro- cyrities. The office of a director shall be 
tecting, conserving, and advancing the vacated ‘f the board of directors shall at 
interests of the holders of foreign securi- a meeting specially convened for that pur- 
ties in default. there is hereby created pose by resolution passed by a majority of 
a body corporate with the name “Corpo- at least three fourths of the board of di- 
ration of Foreign Security Holders” rectors, remove such member from office. 
‘herein called the “Corporation”’). The -rovided that the member whom itt is. pro- 
principal office of the Corporation shall posed to remove shall have seven days’ 
be located in the District of Columbia. notice sent to him of such meeting and 


but there may be established agencies or that he may be heard. 
branch offices in any city or cities of SEC. 203. The Corporation shall have 


the United Siates under rules and regu- 
jations prescribed by the board of di- 
rectors. 

SEC. 202. The control and management 
of the Corporation shall be vested in a 


permissible 


able and the two preceding fiscal years. 


“ amortization provisions, and the S€- board of twelve directors, who shall be 
curity, if any, therefor. If substitution of ‘appointed and hold office in the following 
any security is permissible, a statement manner: As soon as practicable after the 


of the conditions under which such sub- gate this act takes effect the Federal Trade | 


stitution is permitted. If substitution is Commission ‘hereinafter in this title called 
without notice, a _ specific “Commission”) shall appoint six directors 
statement to that effect: and shall designate a chairman and a vice 

(4) Whether or not the issuer or its chairman from among their number. After 
predecessor has, within a period of 20 the directors designated as chairman and 
vears prior to the filing of the registra- vice chairman cease to be directors, their 
tion statement, defaulted on the princi- Successors as chairman and vice chairman 
pal or interest of any external security, Shall be elected by the board of directors 


-excluding intergovernmental debt, and, if itself. 


Of the directors first appointed, two shall 
continue in office for a term of two years 
a two for a term of four vears. and two for 
wuceeeding arrangement, if any; a term of six years, from the date this 
ee, ee act takes effect. the term of each to be 
(5) The receipts, classified by source, Cesignated by the Commission at the time 
and the expenditures, classified by pur- cf appointment. Their successors shall be 
pose. in such detail and form as the Com- appointed by the Commission, each for a 
mission shall. prescribe for the latest fiscai'tetm of six years from the date of the 
year for which such information is avail- ©*Piration of the term for which his prede- 
cessor was appointed. except that any per- 
son appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
‘prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the unexpired term 
of such predecessor. 


so, the date. amount. and circumstances 
of such default, and the terms of the 


year by vear; 

‘6) The names and addresses of the 
underwriters; 

(7) The name and address of its au- 
thorized agent, if any, in the United ‘No person shall be eligible to serve as a 
States; ; cirector who within the five years preced- 

‘8) The estimated net proceeds to be ing has had any interest, direct or indi- 
derived from the sale in the United States rect. in 
of the security to be offered: nership. 

(9) The price at which it is proposed cold, or 


bank or association which has 


— - 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS: 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 
City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies wcre as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


Europe-- Par May 20 May 22 May 23 
Austria (schilling) *14.2500 
Belgium (belga) i 
Bulgaria ‘lev) 
Czechoslovakia (koruna)... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland tmarkkKa) 
France (franc) 
Germany ‘reichsmark)..... 
Greece 
Hungary +pengo) 
Netherlands ‘florin) ....... 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
(peseta) 
Sweden ‘krona) 
Switzerland (franc) ....... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

North America— 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (pesc) 
Mexico (silver, peso) 

South America— 
Argentina igold, peso).. 
Brazil «milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Colombia (peso) . 


May 24 May 25 
50 


“ee 
ERE 
ee 


“eee @@ 


eee eee 


87.3020 
99.9212 
28 3831 


ore 


99.9150 
28.4380 


28.2525 
*66.5738 
*7 
*6.6250 
"86.2100 
55.0000 


24.3281 
27.0781 
29.1325 
23.7000 


308.0833 
308.8750 

44.9375 
382.5000 


*67.0476 
©7.6350 
*6 6250 

"86.2100 

*55.0000 


“67.3464 
“7.6350 
*6.6250 

86.2100 

*55.0000 


24.3906 
27.1250 
29.5325 
24.0750 


Asia— 
China (Shanghai) (yuan). 
Hong Kong idollar) 2 
India «rupee) 
Japan ‘yen) 23.8125 
Other Countries— 
Australia (pound) 86.66° 309.5208 
New Zealand (pound) 310.3541 
Singapore dollar) ........ °45.29 45.0625 
South Africa (pound) 383.7812 


24.2031 
26.9687 


29.4750 
23.9805 


23.7950 
$09 5833 
310.4166 
45.1250 
384.5625 


311.1250 
311.9166 


45.3750 
386.5937 


312.3333 
313.1250 


eee 


387.0833 
*Nominal. 

‘Silver content of unit nutes by New York price of silver On May 19. which was 33', 
cents per fine ounce: On May 26, 33%, cents; on May 22, 333, cents; on May 23, 333 S| 
May 24. 335, cents; on May 25, 33!2 cents. 060%; 
i A eauivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quetation of pound 


any corporation, company, part-| 


offered for sale, any foreign se- 


power to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; to make contracts; to lease such real 
estate as may be necessary for the trans- 
action of its business; to sue and be-sued, 
to complain and to gefend, in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, State or Federal; 
io require from trustees, financial agents, 
or dealers in foreign securities information 
relative to the original or present holders 
ot foreign securities and such other infor- 
mation as may be required and to issue 
subpenas therefor; io take over the func- 
tions of any fiscal and paving agents of 
envy foreign securities in default; to bor- 
row money for the purposes of this title, 
and to pledge as collateral for such loans 
ny securities deposited with the Corpora- 
tion pursuant to this title; by and with 
ihe consent and approval of the Commis- 
sion to select. employ, and fix the com- 
pensation of officers, directors, members of 
committees, emploves, attorneys, and 


‘apents of the Corporation, without regard 


to the provisions of other,laws applicable 
to the employment and compensation of 
officers or employes of the United States; 
to define their authority and duties, re- 
Guire bonds of them and fix the penalties 
thereof. and to dismiss at pleasure such 
officers, employes, attorneys, and agents; 
and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its 
board of directors, by-laws. rules, and reg- 
vulations governing the manner in which 
its general business may be conducted and 
the powers granted to it by law may be 
exercised and enjoved, together with pro- 


visions for such committees ana the func- 


tions thereof as the board of directors may 
ceem necessary for facilitating its busi- 
ness under this title. The board of direc- 
tors of the Corporation shall determine 
and prescribe the manner in which its 
obligations shall be incurred and its ex- 
penses allowed and paid. 


SEC. 204. The board of directors may— 

(1) Convene meetings of holders of for- 
cign securities. 

(2) Invite the deposit and undertake the , 
custody of foreign securities which have | 
defaulted in the payment either of princi- 
pal or interest, and issue receipts or cer- 
tificates in the place of securities so de- 


5 posited. 


(3) Appoint committees from the di- 


+2 |rectors of the Corporation and or all other 


persons to represent holders of any class 
or classes of foreign securities which have 
defaulted in the payment either of princi- 
pal or interest and determine and regulate 
the functions of such committees. The 
chairman and vice cnairman of the board 


lof directors shall be ex officio chairman 


and vice chairman of éach committee. 

(4) Negotiate and carry out, or assist in 
negotiating and carrying out, arrange- 
ments for the resumption of payments due 
or in arrears in respect of any foreign se- 
curities in defauit or for rearranging the 
terms on which such secuities may in fu-, 
ture be held or tor converting and ex-. 
changing the same {for new securities or, 
for any other object in relation thereto; 
and under this paragraph any plan or 
agreement made with respect to such se- 
curities shall be binding upon depositors, | 
providing that the consent of holders resi-' 
dent in the United States of 60 per centum | 
of the securities deposited with the Cor- | 
poration shall be obtained. 

‘5) Undertake, superintend, or take part | 
in the collection and application of funds . 
derived from foreign securities which come | 


into the possession of or under the con- 
trol or management of the Corporation. 

(6) Collect, preserve, publish, circulate, 
and render available in readily accessible 
form, when deemed essential or necessary, 
documents, statistics, reports, and infor- 
mation of all kinds in respect of foreign 
securities, including particularly records of 
foreign external securities in default and. 
records of the progress made toward the 
payment of past-due obligations. 

(7) Take such steps as it may deem ex- 
pedient with the view of securing the 
adoption of clear and simple forms of for- 
cign securities and just and sound princi- 
ples in the conditions and terms thereof. 

(8) Generally, act in the name and on 
behalf of the holders of foreign securities 
the care or representation of whose inter- 
ests may be entrusted to the Corporation; 
conserve and protect the rights and inter- 
ests of holders of foreign securities issued, 
sold, or owned in the United States; adopt 
measures for the protection, vindication, 
and preservation or reservation of the 
rights and interests of holders of foreign 
securities either on any default in or on 
breach or contemplated breach of the con- 
ditions on which such foreign securities 
may have been issued, or otherwise; ob- 
tain for such holders such legal and other 
assistance and advice as the board of 
directors may deem expedient; and do all 


such other things as are incident or con-. 


ducive to the attainment of the above ob- 
jects. 


SEC. 205. The board of directors shall 
cause accounts ‘9 be kept of all matters 
relating to or connected with the trans- 
actions and business of the Corporation, 
and cause a general account and a bal- 
ance sheet of the Corporation to be made 
out in each year, and cause all accounts to 
be audited by one or more auditors who 
Shall examine the same and report thereon 
to the board of directors. 


SEC. 206. The Corporation shall make. 
print, and make public an annual re- 
port of its operations during each. year, 
send a copy thereof, together with a copy 
of the account and balance sheet and 
auditor’s report, to the Commission and 
to both Houses of Congress, and provide 
one copy of such report but not moré 
than one on the application of any person 


Quarterly Dividends of 

} 1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 

. dend Preferred Stock and 

4 Cents ashare on Common 
Stock have been declared.pay- 
able June 4, 1933, to respec- 


tive holders of record May 31. 
933 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 
1. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 


April 26, 1943 Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ | 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1938, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 2, 1933. 


WitLim M. BEARD, Treasurer 


The NorthAmerican 
Company 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 


No. 117 on Common Stock of 2% in Com- 
mon Btock (at the rate of 1 /50th of one share 
for each share held): and 


No. 48 on Preferred Stock of 114% incash (at 
the rate of 75 centa per share) 


Will be paid om July 1, 1933 te réspective 
stock hol of re at the clone of business 
on June 5, 1933. 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 


| 


and on receipt of a sum not exceeding | 
$1: Provided, That the board of directors 
in its discretion may distribute copies 
gratuitously, 

SEC. 207. The Corporation may in its, 
discretion levy charges, assessed on a pro | 
rata basis, on the holders of foreign se-| 
curities deposited with it: Provided. That | 
any charge levied at the time of deposit- | 
ing securities with the Corporation shall. 
not exceed one-fifth of 1 per centum of 
the face value of such securities: Pro- 
vided further, That any additional charges 
Shall bear a close relationship to the cost | 
of operations and negotiations including | 
those enumerated in sections 203 and 204. 
and shall not exceed 1 per centum of the 
face value of such securities. 

SEC. 208. The Corporation may receive 
subscriptions from any person, founda- | 
tion with a public purpose, or agency of 
the United States Government. and ex- | 
cept that such subscriptions may, in the 
discretion of the board of directors. be 
treated as loans repayable when and as 
the board of directors shall determine. 


shall be taken or construed as permitting 
or authorizing. the Corporation in this 
title created, or any committee of said 
Corporation, or any person or persons 
acting for or representing or purpoting 
to represent it— 

* (a) To claim or assert or pretend to be 
acting for or to represent the Departe- 
ment of State or the United States Gov- 
ernment; 

‘b) To make any statements or repree 
sentations of any kind to any foreign gov- 
ernment or its officials or the officials of 
any political subdivision of any foreign 
government that said Corporation or any 
committee thereof or any individual or 
individuals connected therewith were 
speaking or acting for the said Depart- 
ment of State or the United States Gove » 
ernment; or 

‘c) To do any act directly or indirectly 


which would interfere with or obstruct or 


hinder or which might be calculated to 
obstruct, hinder or interfere with the 
policy or policies of the said Department 
of State or the Government of the United 
States or any pending or contemplated 
diplomatic negotiations, arrangements, 
‘business or exchange between the Gove. 
ernment of the United States or said De< 
partment of State and any foreign governe 
ment or any political subdivision thereof, 

SEC. 211. This title shall not take effect 


SEC. 209. The Reconstruction Finance! until the President finds that its taking 
Corporation is hereby authorized to loan effect is in the public interest and by 
out of its funds not to exceed $75,000 for proclamation so declares. 
the use of the Corporation. _ SEC. 212. This title may be cited as the 

210. Notwithstanding the fore- | Corporation of Foreign Bondholders Act, 
going provisions of this title, it shall be 1933.” 


DIVIDEND NOTICE DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 95 of 75 cents per share, payable 
May 15, 1933, to stockholders of record April 20, 1933. 

$6.00 Preferred Stork Quarterly Dividend No. 103 of $1.50 per share, payable 
April 15, 1933, to stockholders of record March 31, 1933. 

Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 
Cash Dividends for the ‘Twelve Months 
Ended March 31, 1933 


Gross Revenve 


$45,934,787.49 
Deduct Operating Expenses and Taxes . 


24,280,932.96 


19,653,854.538 
_ 5,405,792.73 


14,248,061.80 


Net Revenve Berore Bonp INTEREST 
Deduct Bond Interest 
Net Revenve Arter INTEREST 
Deduct 

Depreciation 

Amortization 


7,058,313.81 
277,679.08 


Net Kevencve Berore Divivenns on 
PREFERRED STOCK OF SUBSIDIARIES 
Deduct 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of 
Subsidiaries 
Dividends on Minority Interest in Common 
Stock . 
Net AVAILABLE For Paciric LiGHTING 
CORPORATION 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 


6,917 ,068.97 


1,818,826.35 


286.00 


5,097 ,956.62 
940,949.83 
4,825,893.00 


_*$668,886.21 


REMAINDER TO ScrPLus 


Per Share Balance Available for Dividends on 
Common Stock Equals 
(* Deficit) 


$2.58 


The above statement excludes $1,6464,981.85 actually collected i 

644,981. in 

injunctions are made permanent the Net Rev 

above amount less taxes thereon. Waals 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


| | | 
| | 
eUeRan po 0.067 0.065 0.063 0.052 0.087 0.128 0.178 | | 
085 090 .086 059 093 164 195 
1.86 1.80 1.77 1.65 2.19 2.79 3.32 
Iron and steel composite Ollars, per ton. . 28.59 28.33 28.29 29.58 31.37 33.56 37.13 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.).....dollars, per bushel 71 12 71 8 73 1.00 1.00 
FINANCE 
Banking: 
Debits, N¢ W Yo) k Cit \ 12111] 100S ot dollars. 3.235 3.124 3.646 881 049 7 998 11 489 
Debits. outside York City. 3,033 4.552 5 54] 6.180 
2,254 2.297 2,396 1,988 894 953 1.22% 
78 113 144 41 13] 187 138 
330 338 400 465 149 210 904 
U. S. Government securities..... 1,837 1.837 1,837 1,466 599 528 153 
| sinter 5,674 7,409 7,132 6.789 
| S. Government securities...... 4,093 3.94% 2,842 2.951 
“ “ 11.661 14.905 16,806 16,187 
yer cent.. 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 1.50 300 § 50 
1.04 1.21 1.00 1.50 175 3.88 9.95 
8 3.96 3.93 3.67 4.86 4.86 4.85 
ees 429 437 460 726 514 480 410 
5863 5910 5.972 5459 4671 4475 4,671 
69.200 82,700 89.100 56.496 59.612 47.645 58.958 
19.925 22.253 26.280 4672 12,095 12.997 21.362 
73.81 72.00 70.13 48.36 127.18 224.97 242 63 
62.8 60.9 57.6 39.2 91.3 172.3 185.2 
— = 64.7 63.4 60.0 37.7 82.9 161.7 189.1 
81.3 76.4 72.0 66.5 147.0 255.0 211.5 
37.2 35.7 34.0 16.6 71.6 135.8 138.4 
55,081 51,671 51.496 45.470 74.810 136.032 | 
1.468 1.436 1.436 1.645 723 1.705 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Daily Index on Page 11. 


$15.00. 


Annual Index-Digest | 
published separately after March of each year. 
Rag paper edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, 


States News 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States News 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 


President of the United States 1865-1869 
“Government. is extended to every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” 


Vol. 1. No. 2 


Weekly Composite Issue: MAY 20 TO MAY 27, 1933 


YEARLY INDEX PAGE 32. TODAY'S PAGE 16 


Showing Citizen Where toLook 


for Government Help. © + «+ 


Information Compiled by Office of Education 
on Federal Services and How They Function 
in Solving Business and Other Problems 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Editor-in-Chief, United States Office of Education 


HERE can the citizen go to get informa- 
tion about the functions of the Govern- 
ment? 

To which one of the ten executive de- 
partments or the more than 60 independent 
offices in Washington should he address in- 
quiries for various types of aid which he 
may require? 

Many persons are unaware of the differ- 
ent types of service which they can get from 
the Federal Government. If they are aware 
of the existence of such services they often- 
times fail to avail themselves of them be- 
cause they do not know exactly how to pro- 
ceed. 

+ 
How can the business man get aid from 


‘+ the Government in solving his problems? 


Where should the farmer address his letter 
for information as to methods of eradicating 
insect pests? From what Government de- 
partment can the school teacher expect to 
get aid. 

Does the Government have information 
regarding health problems? Is there any 
governmental service which can aid the 
-builder to solve his difficulties? Where can 
the homemaker go for information? 

In order to guide persons in getting the 
help they desire from the Government, there 
have been published a number of circulars 
describing the work of the different services. 

One of the most valuable publications to 
direct a person to the correct sources of 
governmental information has only recently 
been issued. It is entitled “Government 
Publications Showing the Work of the Gov- 
ernment,” Circular No. 78, and lists 30 
pamphlets. describing Federal services. This 
circular may be obtained free on request 
directed to the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

+ ¢ 

One of the publications listed in Circular 
No. 78—“The Department of State.” Publica- 
tion No. 232 (25 cents)—summarizes the 
functions, development and organization of 
the State Department in relation to foreign 
and domestic affairs. It also describes the 
procedure of directing the work of the 59 
diplomatic missions and 342 consular offices 
which carry on the work of the Department 
abroad. 

“The United States Department of Com- 
merce,’ a publication issued free, contains 
a brief description of the activities of the 
several bureaus of this Department which 


was created in 1903 to foster, promote, and. 


develop the foreign and domestic commerce, 
the mining, manufacturing, shipping, and 
fishery industries, and the transportation fa- 
cilities of the United States. 


“The United States Department*of~Agri-~ 


culture,” Miscellaneous Publication No. 88 
‘25 cents), tells how the Department pro- 
motes the development of agriculture. It 
describes its work of forest conservation, 
development of disease-resisting plants, 
eradication of insect pests. introduction of 
new types of plants, weather forecasting, 
Federal road construction, and organization 
of 4-H clubs. 

“Conservation in the Department of the 
Interior,” a liberally illustrated cloth-bound 
book of 253 pages ($1), describes in attrac- 
tive fashion the work of the bureaus of the 
Interior Department. It tells of the work 
of maintenance of the national parks and 
monuments; the work of the Reclamation 


Service in bringing 1,432,000 acres of land 


under irrigation; how the Indian Service aids 
the American Indian; the work of the Office 
of Education in gathering and disseminating: 
information on various phases of education; 
and the study of the mineral resorces of 
this country by the Geological Survey, 
+ 

“The Work of the United States Public 
Health Service.”’ Reprint No. 1447 (5 cents), 
gives a brief summary of the work of each 
of the seven divisions of the Public Health 
Service whose duty it is to fight epidemics 
and diseases and devise means for their pre- 
vention. 

“National Bureau of Standards: Its Func- 
tions and Activities,” Circular of the Bureau 
of Standards No. 1 (50 cents), outlines in 
nontechnical style the functions of the Bu- 
reau. 

“General Information Regarding’ the 
United States Civil Service,” is a free pub- 
lication which may be secured from the Civil 
Service Commission. It describes the work- 
ings of the Service and furnishes the de- 
tails of how to get a Civil Service position. 

“The Smithsonian Institution,” Publication 
2861. may be secured from the Smithsonian 
Institution. It describes the scientific activi- 
ties of the Institution. 

For general information as to the organiza- 
tion and functions of the executive depart- 
ments, the Congressional Directory is help- 
ful. It gives the names of the members of 
Congress, the administrative officers of the 
leading governmental units and also con- 
tains a description of the duties of the dif- 
ferent establishments. It may be bought 
for $1. 

All the priced publications should be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free publications may be se- 
cured direct from the office which lists them. 
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Where to Go on Vacation Trip 


Attraction of National Parks and Monuments 
By DR. H. C. BRYANT 


Assistant Director, National Park Service 


AVE YOU planned your vacation trip for 
this Summer? 

If you are one of the fortunate per- 
sons who ar2 planning such a trip and have 
not decided upon its details the National 
Park Service of the Department of the In- 
terior may oe able to help you. 

If you can not decide between the allure- 
ment of a vacation at the seashore, a near-by 
lake resort, or a visit to the national parks. 
the Park Service has several publications 
which may aid you. Upon request it will 
send you “Glimpses of Our National Parks” 
and “Glimpses of Our National Monuments,’ 
two descriptive booklets of the parks and 
monuments. 

If, after reading these booklets, you decide 
upon visiting some of the parks and desire 
more information, circulars giving a de- 
tailed description of each park are available 
free of charge. 

In case you are planning to make your 
visit to the parks by motor, the Service will 
advise you as to the best route to take! It 
will also supply you with a map of the 
inter-park roads in the western United 
States. This map is available in addition to 
the detailed maps of park highways which 
are distributed in several of the parks. 

If you are planning to travel by railway 


Subsiding Quest . 
for Petroleum 


in Alaska 


By 
George A. Parks, 
Governor of Alaska 


E ONLY petroleum produced in Alaska 
comes from wells of the Chilkat Oil Co., 
in the Katalla field in central southern 

laska. At that place the company obtains 
oil from a number of shallow wells, few of 
which are more than 1,000 feet deep. 

A small refinery is operated by the com- 
pany. The products, gasoline and distillate, 
find a ready market near at hand, especially 
in Cordova. 

Large quantities of petroleum products are 
imported into Alaska from the States. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic. Commerce, of the Department of 
Commerce, 12,282,480 gallons of heavy oil, 
including crude oil, gas oil, residuum, etc.; 
5,532,912 gallons of gasoline; including lighter 
products of distillation; 338,310 gallons of 
illuminating oil; and 450,870 gallons of lu- 
bricating oi] were imported into Alaska dur- 
ing 1931. 

Search for new oil fields in Alaska has 
temporarily quieted down. This condition is 
believed to be due to the oversupply from 
many of the fields in the States and to the 
fact that the few wildcat holes that have 
been drilled in Alaska show that difficulties 
will be encountered in finding commercia! 
pools and that considerable expense will be 
incurred in the search. <e 


‘of the parks. 


At only two places was drilling in progress 
during the year, in the Katalla field and 
near Chickaloon, in the Matanuska Valley. 
the Service will refer you for further in- 
formation to the traffic department of the 
railway it will be necessary for you to use. 


Free camp grounds are provided in most 
If you are planning to stay 
at a private hotel, the Service can give you 
information as to the rates. It will also tell 
you what the expense of a pack trip will be. 

There are a number of publications of the 
Service which furnish information in addi- 
tion to that contained in the general descrip- 
tive circulars. If you decide that you wish 
to secure a more thorough knowledge of the 
parks before making your trip you can find 
it in these different publications. 


Upon your request a descriptive list of these 
publications will be sent to you by the Serv- 
ice. They must be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents, who charges 
a small fee for them. 


The most highly recommended publication 
concerning the natjonal parks is “The Na- 
tional+Parks Portfolio” ($1). It is a cloth- 
bound book of 274 pages and contains many 
beautiful illustrations. 

This book is frequently purchased by peo- 
ple who have visited the parks. It is also 
used extensively in schools. 

“Fauna of the National Parks of the 
United States” (20 cents), contains a de- 
tailed description of tne wild life to be found 
in the parks. a 

“Plants of Rocky Mountain National Park 


(25 cents) is a well-illustrated booklet de- ' 


scribing the flora found in several of the 
western national parks. 

“Research and Education in the Mational 
Parks” explains the educational advantages 
available in the parks, It also describes the 
system of naturalist guides for'the park 
visitors and other educational facilities pro- 
vided by the Government. 

“Crater Lake National Park” (20 cents) 
“Origin of the Scenic Features of Glacier 
National Park” (15 cents), “Forests of Mount 
Rainier National Park” (20 cents), “Wild 
Animals of Glacier National Park” ($1), are 
typical of the additional information which 
has been published by the Service. 

It has been found that people plan their 
park trips throughout the year. Several 
thousand letters requesting information 
about the parks are received at the Interior 
Department every month. The volume of 
mail is remarkably consistent although it 
— its peak during March, April, and 

ay. 

Last year 2,948,507 persons visited the na- 


tional parks and 806,089 visited the national ‘ 


monuments. 

A comparatively recent development of the 
National Park System has been the addition 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National! 
Park in Tennessee and North Carolina but 
no camping facilities have been provided as 
yet. The Shenandoah National Park in Vir- 
ginia is projeotéed, but the private lands nec- 
essary to make up the park area have not yet 
been turned over to the Government. _ 
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Citizens’ Information Service 


their birth records? 


offices, 


in charge of keeping vital statistics. 


cates on file with them. 


in which they were residing. 


data. 


any other use. 


records. 
be found in prison records. 


genealogies. 


which there is a fee of $1. 


affected to establish a record of birth. 


country will be complete. 


CouLD You Prove WHERE 
AND WHEN YOU WERE BORN? 


Aid Census Bureau and Other Federal Adsaitas Can Give in Tracing 
Genealogy When Vital Records Are Defective 


‘By WILLARD C. SMITH 
ff Assistant.Chief Statistician, Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census 


waar Government agencies provide aid to individuals sceking to establish 


Such records have become extremely important in deciding many questions. 
They are used in proving the age and legitimacy of heirs: 
validity of a contract entered into by an alleged minor; in establishing age and 
proof of citizenship and right to vote; and in determining 
the right of admission to the professions and to many public 


Birth records are necessary to supply evidence of legal 
age in such matters as determining the liability of parents 
for the debts of a minor or proving the claims of widows 
and orphans undef the widows’ and orphans’ pension laws. 

They are also usefut as evidence of legal age to marry; 
in settlement of insurance and pension: ; 
responsibility of children under Jegal age for crime and mis- 
demeanors and other matters in the criminal code; in the 
enforcement of child labor and education laws; in proving 


Willard C. Smith Citizenship in order to obtain a passport; and as evidence 
to determine relations of guardians an wards. 
A person desiring to establish his birth record should writ« to his State official 


In some States this work is done by the 
State Registrar while in others it is handled by the Director of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. Upon receipt of a fee ranging from 50 cents to $1.00, 
according to the State, these officials will furnish certified copies of birth certifi- 


Some States have had effective birth registration laws only a comparatively 
few years. In cases where there are no State records available a person can 
sometimes establish necessary birth data by means of affidavits from the physi- 
cian, his parents, the nurse, or other persons in attendance at his. birth. 

Where it is.impossible to get the information from State or other sources the 
Census Bureau can frequently be of aid. 
information should give the date.of the nearest decennial ecnsus following his 
birth, the name of his parents, and their exact address at the time of the census. 

The census records have data as to the number of persons in each family and 
their age at the time of the census. Thus it is possible for the Bureau to supply 
data as to the age of individuals at the time of the cersus and the family group 


Certificates establishing these facts are furnished hy the geographer of the 
Bureau, and are accepted for legal purposes in courts ef record. 
the census data it is necessary to establish identity with the person deScribed in 
the census records in order to complete the necessary legal evidence as to birth 


Transcripts of all birth certificates in the birth registration area of the United 
States are furnished to the Division of Vital Statistics of the Bureau. 
these copies are for statistical purposes only and may not be made available for 


One of the most frequent requests which the Bureau receives is for information 
which will aid in establishing genealogical records. 
information are exhausted it is sometimes possible to secure data from Army 
A less complimentary but usually reliable source of information is to 


Special searches can be made through the census records for data to establish 
A group of employes in the geographer’s division are available to 
There is no charge for this service but 
data which is given out must receive the seal of the Department of Commerce for 


give assistance in tracing genealogies. 


Since the oldest census records do not give the details of the family groups 
and there are no census figures before 1790 it is somctimes necessary to go to 
private sources of information in order to secure genealogical data. 
of such sources are the records of societies hke the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and certain types of insurance applications. 

Persons born of American parents residing abroad are in the most difficult 
position in the matter of establishing birth data. 
other Americans living abroad the only means of registering the birth of their 
children is by means of. affidavits filed with consular offices. 

In instances where these records are lost it is difficult for the individuals 
Adequate birth records data are kept for 
military, naval, and diplomatic personnel stationed in foreign countries. 

All the work of the Bureau in gathering vital statistics of births is done by 
means of voluntary cooperation with the States which have such data. 
State is admitted to the Bureau’s registration area it must have proven through 
actual tests by the Bureau that its registration is 90 per cent correct. , 

_ The census birth registration area has increased from 31 per cent of the total 
population of the United States in 1915 to 94.7 per cent in 1932. 
South Dakota are now excluded but with their inclusien in the registration area 
and the provision for some means of adequately keeping a record of the birth 
of children of American’ citizens living abroad, the birth record data of this 
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in determining the 


in determining the 


A person, writing to the Bureau for 


After securing 


However, 


When all other sources of 


Examples 


In the case of missionaries or 


Before a 


Texas and 


Economic Schooling in Kentucky 


State Plan for Adequate Educational System 
By GORDIE YOUNG 


Assistant Superintendent, Department of Education, State of Kentucky 


HE PRESENT financial. situation in Ken- 
T tucky emphasizes the importance of de- 

termining what is an adequate program 
for school support in Kentucky. It certainly 
indicates—(1) That we should eliminate al! 
nonessentials, duplications and waste in our 
present school program; (2) That we should 
make a very careful analysis of our wealth 
and determine all possible sources of revenue 
so that the greatest justifiable educational 
income may be secured; and (3) That we 


secure a more equitable distribution of our. 


educational , income. 

In this connection the Department of Edu- 
cation, a special committee on “Education in 
Kentucky” appointed by the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, and other educational 
agencies of the State have brought to light 
recently many of the needs of our school 
system. The needs in general which have 
been pointed out are as follows: 

1. A well defined philosophy of the State's 
responsibility for public education. 

2. A simplified State school code which 
provides for a progressive schoo] systent. 

3. A plan of school districting and schoo! 
financing which will tend to produce an 
equity of educational opportunity for all the 
children of all the people. ’ 

4. The maintenance of a school service 
such that certain levels of the service will 
not be maintained at the expense of other 
levels. 

5. Such an organization of the. schools as 
will make it possible for all the children of 
all the people to attend under desirable con- 
ditions. 

6. Unity on the part of the school forces 


_ of the State when presenting a school pro- 


gram to the General Assembly. 
Information necessary for the proper solu- 
tion of the situations and conditions set out 


above is difficult to obtain. In an attempt - 


to secure as dependable information as is 
possible and to aid thtse~ responsible for 
furnishing adequate educational, facilities to 
the youth of the State, the Superintenden; 


of Public Instruction asked the Legislature 
at its 1932 session to provide for an Edu- 
cational Commision, to be appointed by the 
Governor, to make a- study of the present 


‘educational situation in Kentucky and re- 


port its findings to the Legislature at its 
next session. Such a provision was made 
and the Commission has been appointed. It 
is composed of four school people, four lay- 
men, and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. as ex-officio Chairman. 


The Act of the Legislature creating the 
Commission provided that ‘its: duties should 
be “to direct a study of public education 
in Kentucky and report its findings to the 
Governor and the General Assembly of this 
Commonwealth at the opening of its next 
regular session, with recommendation of such 
a revision of our school code as may be found 
necessary for increasing the efficiency and 
equalizing the benefits of public education 
throughout the Commonwealth.” 


* In addition to the work of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee and the Code Committee, 
there are three major divisions of work go- 
ing now, as follows: 

1. Aims, Purposes and Objectives of Pub- 
lic Education. The report of this Committee 
is about complete and will be submitted for 
consideration of the Commission within the 
next few days. 

2. Organization and Control. 

The 40 or 50 persons on these Committees 
are not employes of the Commission, but are. 
persons who are giving their time and best 


‘thought to this study in addition to the 


regular Cuties required of them. Practically 
all these are school people. Because of this 
fact the school forces of the State have a 
fair acquaintance of what is being done and 
have become familiar with the content of 
the report during its preparation. 
According to present plans, the field work 
should be finished by June and the complete 
3. Finance. 
report published by October. This report ‘is 


How to Borrow Movie Films 
from Federal Agencies . 


Silent and Talking Pictures Showing Gov- 
ernment Activities Loaned for Exhibition 
Purposes to Promote Popular Education 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


OW CAN the citizen obtain a Govern- 
ment motion picture for display in his 
home or before an organization in 

which he is interested? 


Reaching into the skies with military air-— 


planes. and penetrating mines. your Govern- 
ment has developed an extensive series of 
motion picture films covering a wide variety 
of subjects. 

In a three-reeler, “Sir Loin of T-Bone 
Ranch,” the Department of Agriculture: can 
show you the evolution of a beefsteak and 
how to get a choice cut from the nearest 
butcher. Or the Navy will take you to Venice 
with a one-reel travelogue, “Great Caeser’s 
Ghost.” and bring gondola scenes, festival 
parade and animated sequences to your com- 
munity. 

While there is no central Government 
agency which distributes official movies, the 
Office of Education has gathered from the 
various departments and bureaus lists of the 
films which they have available for the pub- 
lic, and the Office will supply information 
upon request. 

Applications for films should be sent to the 
separate Federal agencies which distribute 
them. The films will be loaned free, with 
cost of transporting them to and from 
Washington to be borne by the user. 

+ + 


In general, films will be loaned to the 
citizen if they are to be displayed before 
educational institutions, engineering and 
scientific societies, civic and business asso- 
ciations, home education groups, clubs, and 
churches. 


_Applications for films 


far in advance as possible and should specify 
several alternative choices of subject. Sched- 
ules of proposed showings or other definite 
information indicating how the films are to 
be emploved should be submitted. 

Two sizes of motion pictures are available 
from the Government and they will fit most 
projectors. They are 16 millimeter, which 
fit smaller equipment, and the 35 millimeter 
size, used in most commercial projectors. In 
requesting films it is necessary to state which 
size is desired. ; 

The Government has kept up with develop- 
ments in the motion picture industry and 
has produced a series of sound films. These 
films are available for both sizes of projec- 


tors. In addition, sound movies are provided 
with the sound track on the film itself and 
with sound on separate discs, suitable to the 
two types of sound projectoys. These details 
must be specified when “talkies” are re- 
quested. 

The Office of Education has three motion 
pictures of its own which it loans to the 
public They are: “Making of an Ameri- 
can,” “Twenty Centuries of Shorthand,” and 
“High School of Commerce of New Yor!: 
City.” 

> 

Another branch of the Department of In- 
terior, the Bureau of Reclamation, has 17 
films for public use, ranging from “Apple 
Time on Yakima Project”: to “Settlement on 
Federal Reclamation Projects.” 

A third branch of the Department, the 
National Park Service, distributes 21 movies 
presenting the wonders of the parks. One 
film, “Land of Flaming -Canyons and Sub- 
line Chasms,” produced in colors, is excep- 
tionally popular. “A Trip :Through the Land 
of Flamfmg Canyons” has met a heavy de- 
mand. 

The Indian Service of the Department 
‘offers a picture, “The First Americans.” 

The largest collection of pictures is pre- 
sented by the Department of Agriculture. 
They cover livestock subjects, wild animals 
and birds, crops and crop diseases, insect 
pests, country life, highways, farm engineer- 
ing. farm management, Federal inspection 
services, forestry, insects, crop marketing, 
meteorology, rural organizations and miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

The. Navy distributes-a series of ftlimsede-~ 
scribing life in the Navy, travel scenes, and 
naval operations. 

+ 


First aid, water power, engineering, mining 
and manufacturing are covered by Bureau of 
Mines pictures, which are distributed from 
the Bureau's office in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The “Science of Life” is portrayed by the 
United States Public Health Service in a 
series of 12 one-reel productions. In addi- 
tion the Service has’ films on social, hygiene 
and health topics. 

In addition to data on these films, the 
Office of Education supplies a list of com- 
mercial concerns which distribute pictures of 
an educational and scientific nature. 
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_ Freedom of Airways for Flyers 
How Pilot Is Aided in Guiding Airplane 
By COLONEL CLARENCE M. YOUNG 


' Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 


ment of Commerce are for the use of 

every pilot and plane regardless of the 
nature of their activities. These airways may 
be flown by any «umber of air transport 
lines and both itinerant and scheduled air- 
craft are at liberty to utilize the facilities 
that have been established for the safety and 
reliability of cross-country air travel. 

The following illustration is given to show 
how a pilot may use the facilrties on the air- 
way. assuming that his plane is radio- 
equipped. The night scene is chosen because 
it is after dark that the pilot receives the 
full benefit of all the aids to air navigation. 

When the pilot takes off from an airport, 
which for purposes of identification will 
hereafter be called ‘Airville,” for a point, say, 
200 miles away, a code message goes out over 
a teletypwriter circuit operated by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce telling, in brief, this story: 

“Airplane; bearing Department of Com- 
merce license No. NC1, with Pilot Smith at 
the controls, departed from Airville at 12 
o'clock midnight, for Airboro.” 

As that message is typed on a teletype- 
writer machine, it is automatically repro- 
duced on receiving machines at strategic 
points along the airway to be followed by 
Pilot Smith. The purpose of this operation. 
known as position *eporting, is to enable all 
points along the airway to check the posi- 
tion and progress of the plane. 

The pilot rises into the air to reach his 


ie AIRWAYS established by the Depart- 


-desifed altitude and establish his course for 


the flight and is greeted in the distance by 
a flash of clear light. from a Department of 
Commerce beacon. This beacon is a rotat- 
ing searchlight with a beam projecting at an 
angle of 1': degrees above the horizon. As 
the beacon is steadily rotating its light comes 
to the pilot in flashes, six flashes per min- 
ute. The pilot observes the flash only and 
does not see the beam ‘jntil he is close to it. 

As the light continues to revolve and is 
obscured to the pilot's eve. a red light, 
known as a.course light. is seen to flash a 
dot-dash code signal at the same point where 
the white flash occurred. This signal indi- 
cates the number of the beacon to the pilot. 

The pilot may also have seen other bea- 
cons outlining the course ahead at the same 
time he saw the first. Whether or not the 
night is clear—and in the event it is not, he 
probably would be unable to see more than 
one beacon ahead-—the pilot ‘hrows a switch 
which places his radio range-beacon receiv- 
ing set in operation. 

Wearing headphoies, he listens’ to the 
radio beacon which is designed to keep him 


to be made in two volumes, viz: 

summary of the Commission's work. 
along with the approved recommendations 
of the Committees on the fundamental is- 
sues involved in reorganizing our public 
school system. ‘ 

2. The second part of the report will con- 
tain various Committee reports and other 
substantiating, data basic to the summary 
report. 


As indicated above, the work of the Com- 
mission and the various Committees is mak- 
ing satisiactory progress. It appears that the 
one controlling purpose of all those engaged 
in the work of the Commission and the 
Committees, is the drafting of a practical, 
progressive public educational opportunity 
for every child in the Commonwealth. 


on his course. The beacon transmitter at 
the airport which he has just left is sending 
out a series of signals composed of two code 
letters—A, represented by dot-dash, and N, 
represented by dash-dot. 

If the pilot is a little off his course to one 
side, the A signals will be heard the louder. 
If he is a little to the other side, the N 
signals will be heard more distinctly, and if 
he is exactly on his course, the signals will 
merge into one long dash. Thus, without 
even glancing at the beacon lights, he may 
follow his course. 

Further along the pilot will encounter a 
beacon at which there is a green course light 
instead of a red one. This green light tells 
the pilot that at this beacon there is a De- 
partment of Commerce intermediate landing 
field. Fields of this type are established and 
maintained along the airways by the De- 
partment of Commerce as an added safety 
factor. 

The pilot, not having any occasion to land, — 
continues on his route. Suddenly the radio 
beacon signals cease, to be followed by a 
voice which brings a message announcing 
the station, the correct time, the ceiling above 
the field at which the plane will next land, 
whether or not it is raining, the condition 
of the visibility, the velocity of the wind, the 
temperature, the barometer reading, and all 
other information ‘hat would be of value 
and assistance to the pilot flying in the night. 


The station from which this information 
comes is also operated by the Department of 
Commerce. The weather information has 
been collected by the teletypewriter stations 
of the Weather Bureau and the Department 
of Commerce along ‘he airway and at points 
to the left and right of the course. Each 
teletypewriter station places on the circuit the 
weather conditions at that particular point. 
All this information is assembled at the radio 
broadcasting stations and placed on the air 
at regular intervals. 


These same teletvpewriter stations have 
been on the lookout for the plane which took 
off from “Airville’ at midnight. The first 
Station along the airway received this infor- 
mation the moment the plane left the 
ground. The operator at this station knows 
that it probably wilt take the plane from 20 
to 25 minutes to cover the distance, so he 
is on the alert for it. As the sound of an 
engine approaches, the cperator goes out into 
the night. 

The pilot gives some unmistakable: signal 
that he is the one :n which the operator is 
interested. such as flashing his navigation 
lights on «nd off. accelerating and decelerat- 


ing his engine; or, if the plane is equipped 4 


with two-way radio, he merely radiotele- 
phones that he is the plane in which the op- 
erator is interested. Then the operator re- 
turns to his teletypewriter and writes out a 
code that tells this story: 

“Plane bearing Department of Commerce 
license No. NC1, with Pilot Smith at the con- 
trols, passed over this station at 12:25 a. m., 
and proceeded in a westerly direction.” + 


This message is received automatically af 


the point of departure of the plane, at the 
points yet to be flown over, and at the point 
of destination. 

About 150 miles away from his point of de- 
parture the pilot reaches the limit of the 
radio range beacon that he has been follow- 
ing. He then tunes his receiver to the fre- 
quency of the station located about 150 miles 
ahead on his course, and continues as before 
until his point of destination is reached. 
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